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MACARONI AND THE DURUM CROP 


=) HE CHINESE, who lay claim to 

so many modern ideas, give them- 

selves credit for inventing maca- 
roni long before the beginning of the 
Christian era. They have historical evi- 
dences of the use of alimentary pastes, at any rate, in 
exceedingly early times. Probably these commodities, 
if they were not actually macaroni, differed from it only 
in form. They may not have had the characteristic 
longitudinal hole through the axis of the stick. In fact, 
they were probably the ancestors of the modern noodle. 

In spite of this genealogical contention from the 
Orient, it is Italy that enjoys the reputation of being 
the birthplace of macaroni and its near relatives. 
Spaghetti, indeed, has figured prominently in giving 
the Italian a caricature for the amusement of the rest 
of the world. 

H. G. Wells no doubt would say that the history of 
alimentary pastes was as old as that of bread. There- 
fore, since it was not far from the Italian peninsula 
that wheat first began to be used for human food, prob- 
ably it may be assumed that Italy, of all the European 
nations, has best claim to them. At any rate, so far 
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as macaroni is concerned, its reputation has long been 
that of the largest producing and consuming country. 

However ancient the use of macaroni, to employ the 
term as a general name for this and all similar prod- 
ucts, it was not universal until very recent times. Be- 
fore 1875 there was no serious rival to the Italian 
product, and it had no appreciable market abroad. 
Within the past forty years, however, it has made its 
way into the market basket of practically the entire 
world. 

From Italy, macaroni first drifted into France, then 
to the Levant. By 1903 France was producing three 
hundred and thirty thousand pounds a day, one third 
of which was exported, chiefly to the United States, 
but also to Austria, Germany and Belgium. In Italy 
the industry has grown steadily. 

China and Japan have experienced, in the mean- 
time, something of a revival of the use of alimentary 
pastes. They rank with Italy as the greatest exporters 
of these products. It is estimated that a large pro- 
portion of the wheat flour used in China is consumed 
in the form of macaroni and its kindred commodities, 
and that of Japan’s wheat consumption of forty mil- 
lion bushels per year the paste industry accounts for 
three fourths. 

The manufacture of macaroni in the United States 
began about 1880, but it was ten years or more after 
that, that the first factory with modern equipment was 
built. It is unlikely that the entire industry in the 
United States in 1890 represented an investment of 
more than a million dollars and consumed over five 
hundred barrels of flour daily. 

Except as an article of diet among the Italian im- 
migrants, macaroni was little known in the United 
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States at that time, and did not become popu- 
Furthermore, early attempts of 
popularize their 


lar rapidly. 

domestic manufacturers to 
product were not successful, for the reason that the 
pastes then produced did not compare favorably with 
the imported article. The pioneer makers of macaroni 
in the United States were without the proper equipment, 
and more particularly lacked the right raw materials. 
The European manufacturer, through his longer experi- 
ence, knew that a hard or so-called durum wheat was 
necessary in making satisfactory macaroni. This vari- 
ety of wheat was not then grown in the United States, 
and domestic manufacturers were attempting to use 
bread flour. 

Both these difficulties were gradually eliminated. 
Durum wheat seed was imported from Russia. The 
Russian durum, grown in the Black Sea districts, had 
proved especially adapted to macaroni making, and 
was extensively imported by both Italy and France. 
Among the other acceptable varieties of wheat were 
those grown in Algeria, southern Argentina, Italy and 
France. Canada’s wild “goose” wheat, rejected as a 
bread wheat, found considerable use as a macaroni 
wheat, particularly in France. Indian and Turkish 
wheats were often mixed with those imported from 
Algeria. 

The United States Department of Agriculture is 
credited with the introduction of durum wheat into 
this country. Through its experimental stations and 
agricultural colleges, it had been endeavoring to get a 
wheat that would thrive on thin and sandy soil, and an 
agent was sent to Russia for the purpose of selecting 
new types. 

Previous to this, however, durum wheat had been 
grown in fairly large volume by Russian settlers in 
North Dakota, and it was from them that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture purchased its first samples of 





what is now the well-known variety of 
arnautka. 

Durum was found to be admirably 
adapted te the climate of the northwest- 
ern states, notably the northern section 
of South Dakota, the southern portion of 
North Dakota, and adjacent regions in 
Minnesota and Montana. It is said to 
thrive best on a soil where there is, dur- 
ing the early growing season, a super- 
fluous amount of moisture to draw upon. 
Later, when it attains its growth, it 
needs less moisture than other wheats. 
A northwestern agricultural expert is 
credited with the statement that the cli- 
matic and soil conditions of North Da- 
kota make that state better suited for the 
* raising of durum wheat than any other 
district in the world. 

Durum, it is asserted, produces more 
bushels to the acre than other varieties 
of spring wheat, and flourishes on soil 
where blue-stem and other spring wheats 
would not thrive. In addition, it is de- 
clared to be rust resistant. These asser- 
tions, at first more or less controversial, 
have now been generally accepted. 

The Department of Agriculture, in in- 
troducing durum, brought about an un- 
expected result. It had not anticipated 
the upbuilding of a large industry. Its 
first intention was merely to find a profit- 
able wheat variety, and a great effort 
was made to convince millers and the 
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A “Spaghetti Street” in Palermo, Where Sicilian Sunshine Mingles with Sicilian Dirt 


consuming public that flour made from 
durum was just*as good as, if not su- 
perior to, any other kind, for bread 
making. 

This contention, however, was not sup- 
ported by the facts. Little demand could 
be developed for durum wheat. Millers 
were unacquainted with it, and consum- 
ers looked askance at bread made from 
it. They liked neither its yellow tint nor 
its sweetish taste. Millers found that 
special equipment for rolling, bolting and 
conditioning was necessary to grind 
durum, because of its hard, flinty charac- 
ter. It required more power to mill 
durum than it did ordinary spring wheat, 
and the yield of flour was somewhat less. 

The milling industry, as a result, did 
not take kindly to the new wheat. Its 
price hung at a discouragingly low point 
below that of other varieties. The agri- 
cultural interests of North Dakota, not 
understanding the millers’ position, took 
the stand that there was unjust discrim- 
ination against durum. In the ‘spring of 
1908 they held a memorable meeting at 
Grand Forks to protest against this treat- 
ment. Representatives of commercial 
clubs joined with them, and an association 
was formed to promote the interests of 
durum wheat. 

One of the developments of this move- 
ment was an attempt to hold a “durum” 
day each year, somewhat similar to the 


California “raisin” day of that time. 
Each householder in North Dakota was 
asked to use durum flour on the appointed 
day, but there was no great response. 
The newspapers called the effort a failure. 
As a bread wheat, durum could not be 
made successful. 

At this point the macaroni manufac- 
turers emerged. They had welcomed the 
development of a macaroni wheat, and 


‘were quick to seize upon their oppor- 


tunity. Durum found its appointed 
place, and the destiny of the domestic 
macaroni industry became simultaneously 
assured, It is estimated that more than 
six thousand barrels of durum wheat flour 
are now converted into macaroni in this 
country daily, and that there is an annual 
domestic consumption of more than two 
million barrels, after reduction to this 
form of food, chiefly supplied by home 
manufacture. 

The macaroni industry in the United 
States was practically confronted with 
the necessity for creating its own market. 
It was exceedingly difficult. to overcome 
the great reputation of the Italian prod- 
uct. Consumption in this country was 
confined largely to the southern European 
element in the population, and the Italian 
immigrant preferred the pastes of his 
native country. 


It was the contention of the Italian — 


manufacturers, in tact, that American 
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makers of macaroni were doomed to fail- 
ure. They said Italy was the only coun- 
try in the world that could make choice 
macaroni, chiefly because of a_ subtle 
quality in the climate that could be found 
nowhere else. The sweet airs of “sunny 
Italy,” they maintained, were the onl) 
ones capable of bringing macaroni to the 
proper maturity. 

Some of the pioneers among the 
American manufacturers had their diffi 
culties, of course, in drying their product, 
but instead of depending upon climat: 
they appealed to chemical science to cre 
ate the required atmospheres within thei! 
own plants. Many of them knew a good 
deal about those “sweet airs” of Italy. 
They had seen the strings of macaroni, 
manufactured in small plants or even in 
household kitchens, hanging out in the 
mellow Italian sunlight, exposed to dust, 
flies and varied soiling contacts with hu- 
man kind. Such a setting for macaroni 
drying was familiar to them, at least, 
through the pages of the innumerable 
writers of travel, scenes similar to the 
following culled from Russel W. Leary’s 
“Italian Lanes and Highroads”: 

“A group of women sit in the shade, 
sewing and knitting; a younger woman 
nurses her infant as she chats with them; 
on the doorsill sits another, holding the 
tousled head of a child in her lap— 

(Continued on page 526.) 
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“T’ve noticed,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 
‘'. Mills, “that while millers does a considerable sight 
of groanin’, when they quit millin’ 
» an’ go into somethin’ else, they don’t 
NS) a do no better. 
~-\ Wea? Jim Cummins closed down his 
1 & ill up to Buttermilk Springs an’ 


SS 


went to makin’ some new kind 


Zz _no time at all 'til his still got 
; - overhet an’ busted in his face, dang 
= ~nigh blowin’ his eyes out. 
after that the law ketched him an’ wouldn’t 
t him out on bail bond. 
wishes as he'd stayed a miller an’ I don’t blame him none.” 


There was Uncle 


Then right 


Jim says hisself he 
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IMPOSSIBLE GUARANTIES 


If there is one thing worse for busi- 
ness than promising nothing, it is prom- 
ising too much. At present the export 
flour trade, and to some extent also the 
domestic trade between western millers 
and buyers in the East, is severely han- 
dicapped by unfulfilled promises of sea- 
board clearance or mill shipment. The 
miller in every case has undoubtedly done 
his best, but conditions over which he has 
no control have made it absolutely im- 
possible for him to carry out his agree- 
ment. 

This situation is particularly important 
in dealing with foreign flour buyers, who 
naturally are unfamiliar with the details 
of conditions existing in the United 
States. They know that the railroad 
strike has long since ceased to be an ac- 
tive issue, and they cannot see why ship- 
ments from the interior to seaboard can- 
not go forward according to schedule. 
When they purchase flour with seaboard 
clearance guaranteed by a fixed date, 
only to find that the shipment has not 
even left the mill by the time it was sup- 
posed to be ready for loading on ship- 
board, their faith in the miller is strained, 
and his explanations are inevitably re- 
ceived with a certain amount of in- 
credulity. 

For the present the only safe course 
for any inland miller is to decline abso- 
lutely to guarantee seaboard clearance 
unless, at the time he enters into the 
contract, he has the flour actually at the 
specified port. This puts him, of course, 
in an awkward position, as no foreign 
buyer cares to make extensive flour pur- 
chases without the slightest assurance as 
to the time of ocean shipment, but even 
so it is better to state the facts clearly 
than to make promises which in all proba- 
bility will have to be broken. 

How long the present car situation will 
continue no one can tell. The railroads 
are doing their utmost to get their cars 
into suitable condition, and shippers are 
aiding them by themselves repairing cars 
as extensively as they can, but the fact 
remains that there are at present not 
enough freight cars to take care of the 
traffic, and that the harm done by the 
futile and mischievous strike of railroad 
employees cannot be fully repaired for 
many months to come. 





The effects of the inadequate car sup- 
ply are far-reaching. In Buffalo the 
other day, for example, there were over 
ten million bushels of grain in the ele- 
vators, or two and a half times the stocks 
there a year ago, with another eight mil- 
lion bushels afloat in the harbor waiting 
for a chance to unload. This, of course, 
ties up the lake steamship lines; one lake 
carrier operating a fleet of fourteen ves- 
sels reported recently that only six were 
running, the others all being held up 
awaiting opportunities to discharge their 
cargoes. 

Many of the railroads have embargoes 
to prevent cars from leaving their tracks, 
and particularly from being sent east, 
the claim being frequently made that 
when a freight car once gets east of Chi- 
cago, it does not return in less than from 
sixty to ninety days. Millers are paying 
high premiums for cars, sometimes only 
to find that they cannot use them for any- 
thing but local business. 

These facts are, or should be, suffi- 
ciently well known to flour buyers in the 
East so that they will recognize the im- 
possibility of guaranteeing shipment 
from the mill by a specified time. It 
cannot be expected, however, that they 
should be fully understood abroad. The 
miller who guarantees seaboard clear- 
ance on a fixed date, knowing that the 
flour is in his own warehouse hundreds 
of miles from the coast, is making a 
promise which it will probably not be 
within his power to fulfill, and thereby 
is helping to weaken the faith of his 
foreign customers, not only in him, but 
in the American milling industry gen- 
erally. 

The export trade in flour is just now 
in a very critical condition, owing above 
all to sharp competition from Canada. 
Some of the chief buyers of United 
States flour, such as Germany and Con- 
stantinople, are now politically and eco- 
nomically in a position where the con- 
tinuance of their trade is most uncertain; 
in the United Kingdom, Holland and 
Scandinavia there is a steady increase 
in flour imports from Canada, with a 
corresponding decline in shipments from 
the United States. Under such circum- 
stances, it requires very little to lose a 
good customer, and a broken promise, 
even if it is accompanied by the best of 





explanations, may easily mean the ending 
of a business connection. 

The present state of things gives a 
vivid demonstration of the importance 
of such a seaboard terminal as is now 
provided for flour in Philadelphia. A 
miller who has flour in store at such a 
warehouse as this is in a position to guar- 
antee seaboard clearance without the 
slightest hesitation. No matter what 
happens to the inland freight service, his 
flour is ready for steamship loading at 
any minute. He can accumulate his stock 
at seaboard when and as cars may be 
available, and he does not need to worry 
greatly over delays in transit. The car- 
rying charge on export flour at the Phila- 
delphia terminal is so small as to be 
negligible when compared with the ex- 
pense of trying to rush a flour shipment 
from the mill to seaboard in time to meet 
a specified sailing date. 

It is, of course, to be hoped and ex- 
pected that railroad conditions will 
steadily improve, but the process is bound 
to be a very slow one, and it will cer- 
tainly be many months before niillers in 
the interior can safely count on enough 
cars in good condition to take care of 
their eastern shipments promptly. Un- 
der such circumstances, the only things to 
do are to make the most of every op- 
portunity to accumulate stocks of flour 
at seaboard, and to refuse absolutely to 
make guaranties as to seaboard clear- 
ance for flour not actually on the coast. 
Foreign flour buyers may be somewhat 
discouraged by being told that clearance 
dates are at best uncertain, but they will 
be even less favorably impressed by 
promises glibly given which subsequently 
cannot be carried out. 


THE FUTURE OF WHEAT 

The recently published yearbook of the 
Department of Agriculture, covering the 
year 1921, points out the decreasing per 
capita production of wheat in the United 
States as suggestive of the possibility 
that some day the country may find itself 
definitely transferred from among the 
great wheat exporting nations to the 
ranks of those which import wheat for 
their domestic requirements. In this the 
Department of Agriculture agrees with 
the federal Tariff Commission, which 
some years ago predicted that the time 
would come when imports of wheat into 
the United States would be essential to 
meet the domestic demand. 

With wheat exports, including flour, 
averaging over two hundred and fifty 
million bushels annually, as has been the 
case for the past five years, this possi- 
bility seems offhand to be reasonably re- 
mote, and yet an examination of the 
arguments presented by the Department 
of Agriculture indicates that the margin 
is by no means as large as it appears. 
Changing conditions are making the con- 
tinued maintenance of any large surplus 
of wheat distinctly problematical, and 
suggest that consumption may in time 
overtake, and perhaps even pass, domes- 
tic production. 

The total wheat acreage of the United 
States is not materially increasing; pres- 
ent indications are that the wheat area 
for 1923 will be very nearly the same as 
that of twenty years earlier. Extraordi- 
narily high prices produced the record 
acreage of 1919, but since then the decline 
has been steady. In some of the states 


which once led in wheat production, there 
has of late been a sharp tendency away 
from wheat and toward dairy farming 
and live stock raising; Minnesota, which 
has reduced its wheat acreage more than 
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fifty per cent in the past fifteen years, 
is the most conspicuous illustration. Un- 
less there is a fundamental change in the 
return per acre which the farmer gets for 
his wheat, as compared with the profits 
from other farm products, the gradually 
declining tendency of the wheat acreage 
seems likely to continue. 

Against this must be set two facts: the 
steady increase in the total population of 
the United States, and the gradual but 
definite increase in the per capita bread 
consumption. The growth of the popula- 
tion amounts to something like one and a 
half million a year, or fifteen million 
people in every decade. There is cer- 
tainly no indication that this growth will 
cease, or that its rate will be materially 
less rapid for many years to come. It 
means that every ten years, even at the 
present per capita consumption, the do- 
mestic requirements for wheat are in- 
creasing by from eighty to ninety million 
bushels. 

Furthermore, the Department of Agri- 
culture points out that the per capita 
bread consumption is likewise tending to 
increase. Even now, with an estimated 
figure of five and six tenths bushels, it 
is much less’ than in various European 
nations, notably Belgium and France, 
where the wheat consumption amounts to 
about eight bushels per capita. Existing 
conditions of living in the United States, 
however, are strongly in favor of a larger 
bread consumption. The Department of 
Agriculture points out that unquestion- 
ably city dwellers eat more wheat than 
those who live in villages or in the coun- 
try, and since the trend of population 
movement is toward the cities, a further 
increase in the per capita demand for 
bread is to be expected. 

At present the United States requires 
about six hundred and ten million bushels 
of wheat for domestic consumption, and 
about seventy million bushels for seed. 
Ten years hence, if the rate of growth of 
the population is maintained, and the per 
capita consumption increases to six and 
a half bushels, which is by no means an 
unreasonable figure, the annual require- 
ment for domestic consumption and seed 
will be about eight hundred and seventy- 
five million bushels. Only four times in 
its history has the United States pro- 
duced more wheat than that, and the 
average crop for the past fifteen years 
has been a hundred million bushels less 
than this figure. 

There can be absolutely no question 
that the next decade will of necessity wit- 
ness either a pronounced increase in the 
total wheat production of the United 
States or else the annual importation of 
wheat on a large scale to make up the 
deficiency in domestic production. The 
only remaining alternative, a decrease in 
the per capita wheat consumption, in- 
volves the discovery of a cheaper and 
more nutritious substitute for bread, and 
also one which can be procured with the 
absolute minimum of labor, as is now the 
case with baker’s bread. Such a discov- 
ery is so utterly improbable as to be 
practically outside the domain of possi- 
bility. 

To some extent, undoubtedly, the in- 
creasing domestic demand for wheat will 
create its own remedy, in that it will 
mean higher relative prices for wheat, 
with a consequent inducement to the 
farmer to enlarge his crops. However, 
there is a corresponding increase in the 
demand for other farm products, many 
of which now bring the farmer a consid- 
erably larger profit per acre. Any ma- 
terial expansion of the wheat acreage 
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would of necessity be at the expense of 
other farm products, and it seems most 
unlikely, with the gradually advancing 
value of land throughout the country, 
that the area sown to wheat will ever be 
very much greater than it is now. 

The solution of the problem, if the 
United States ten years hence is to be 
independent of wheat imports, seems to 
lie in an increase in the wheat yield per 
acre. That this is entirely possible has 
been conclusively demonstrated, not only 
in Europe, where yields of twenty bushels 
to the acre are by no means uncommon 
averages, but also in the United States in 
places where farming has been scien- 
tifically and intensively conducted. At 
present the average yield is only about 
fourteen bushels; an increase to eighteen 
or twenty, with no gain whatsoever in the 
total wheat acreage, would amply take 
care of the domestic demand for many 
years to come. 

The millers are directly and keenly in- 
terested in the solution of this problem. 
They know what happens in a short crop 
year, such as 1916 or 1917, and they know 
that their prosperity depends first of all 
on an ample supply of wheat at a reason- 
ably low price. Many millers are so 
situated that they would find it very ex- 
pensive to import wheat, either from Can- 
ada or from Argentina, to say nothing 
of the barrier now established by the 
tariff. 

The crop improvement associations, and 
the organizations of millers affiliated with 
them, have an immensely important work 
to do during the next few years. If both 
the milling quality of the wheat and the 
yield per acre are not materially changed 
for the better, it will not be long before 
the United States will be importing wheat 
for its domestic needs, certainly in poor 
crop years and quite possibly in all but 
the very best ones. A realization of this 
prospect ought to be enough to induce 
the milling industry to support its crop 
improvement associations and committees 
with redoubled energy, and to recognize 
that its own future welfare depends to no 
small degree on the success of the work 
now being carried on to teach the farmer 
how to raise more and better wheat per 
acre, 


SELLING TALK 


One of the characteristic signs of fall, 
as certain in its annual recurrence as 
the turning of the leaves, is the earnest 
plea of the flour salesman to buy now 
because prices are sure to be higher be- 
fore long. The selling song of which this 
is the refrain was old before the present 
generation of flour salesmen was born, 
but its popularity shows no sign of wan- 
ing. For a time, indeed, it was some- 
what discredited, for it was sung so loud, 
and with such disastrous results, during 
the autumn of 1920 that many flour buy- 
ers became temporarily bitter against it. 
This year, however, it appears to be quite 
as fascinating as ever, and even if it does 
not produce as many actual sales as it 
formerly did, it is being sung once more 
with the old fervor, and listened to with 
the familiar interest. 

From every possible standpoint, selling 
flour by attempting to forecast the wheat 
market for the alleged benefit of the 
buyer is bad business. In the first place, 
neither the miller nor his salesman has 
any way of knowing what wheat prices 
are going to do between now and the end 
of the crop year. Nobody is in any posi- 
tion to speak with authority on that sub- 
ject. If the miller chooses to back his 
personal guess by going either long or 
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short in wheat, that is his own lookout; 
if his judgment proves to have been 
wrong, he will simply pay his losses,.and 
nobody else will be in a position to blame 
him. 

It is a very different matter when the 
flour buyer is urged to give orders in 
material excess of his needs on the 
strength of the salesman’s assurance that 
prices will soon advance. Such assur- 
ances are almost always given with an 
air of great authority; the salesman 
speaks as if, in some mysterious way, he 
could read the future, and his advice 
is proffered with the weight of an oracle. 
Back of it, at the outside, is nothing more 
than a personal belief, based on very 
little in the way of facts; often, to make 
matters worse, the belief itself is by no 
means sincere, and is expressed glibly as 
a mere part of the conventional selling 
talk. 

From the buyer’s standpoint, a little 
reflection would demonstrate that the ar- 
gument defeats itself. If the miller 
really believes that wheat prices are going 
to advance materially, it is obviously to 
his advantage to buy his wheat at existing 
levels and make his flour sales at the new 
and higher prices which he so confidently 
expects. Urging his customers to buy in 
advance of a predicted increase in prices 
is really an admission that he is by no 
means sure what is going to happen, and 
a request to his customers to take over as 
much as possible of the speculative bur- 
den of guessing the future of the wheat 
market. 

Any miller or flour salesman is, of 
course, entirely justified in telling his 
customers his estimate of the price situa- 
tion; the essential point is that such 
statements ought not to be made with 
such a weight of positive assurance as 
they frequently have. So far as specu- 
lating on the future course of the wheat 
market is concerned, the flour buyer 
should be left free to exercise his own 
judgment, aided, perhaps, by the advice 
of the miller or salesman, but never influ- 
enced by positive statements which have 
almost the impressiveness, although not 
the binding legal force, of an actual 
guaranty. 

Millers who used the advancing price 
argument in the disastrous autumn of 
1920, and who look back. now over their 
records, are pretty sure to find that a 
number of their former customers, buy- 
ers who were good friends and trust- 
worthy allies, have disappeared from 
their books. Two years ago they believed 
the statements so vehemently made, and 
bought flour on the strength thereof; to- 
day they are buying flour from millers 
who did not urge them to speculate. A 
forecast of the wheat market which 
proves erroneous is one of the best-known 
ways whereby a miller can alienate a 
trade connection; the buyer not only re- 
sents having been led into a losing trans- 


- action, but very often he doubts the good 


faith of the man whose assurance was 
to blame for his loss. 

An enthusiastic flour salesman can find 
many and excellent reasons to urge upon 
prospective buyers, but if his zeal carries 
him to the point of recommending pur- 
chases because the wheat market is sure 
to advance, both he himself and the mill 
which ‘employs him will sooner or later 
regret it. Speculation in wheat is the 
miller’s privilege, if he chooses to make 
use of it; there is no justification for his 
attempting to enroll his customers as fel- 
low-speculators on the strength of posi- 
tive assurances which neither he nor any 
one else is in any real position to give. 


SLOW BUT SURE 


Despite the amount of attention which 
has of late been given to occasional sud- 
den declines in the value of foreign ex- 
change, and particularly to the fall of 
the mark to a point where it is practical- 
ly worthless, the barometer of foreign 
conditions afforded by exchange values 
continues to show a steady, although 
painfully slow, improvement in the in- 
ternational situation. The gain is grad- 
ual, but it is widespread, indicating that 
except in a few unfortunate countries 
the stabilization of business is progress- 
ing encouragingly. 

What exchange really measures is the 
domestic value of labor, service and com- 
modities in each country as compared 
with similar values elsewhere. In this 
way it shows the ratio of exchange, not 
simply of currency only, but of the things 
for which currency stands. If all the 
goods of the world could be conceived of 
as pooled in one great international mar- 
ket, foreign exchange values would indi- 
cate the proportionate amounts that 
could be drawn out of the common store 
by the workmen of each nation on the 
basis of a day’s labor. The more nearly 
exchange rates are equal, the more stable 
are the values of commodities and labor 
throughout the world. 

Thus a general upward tendency of 
exchange rates, measured in terms of the 
highest values, means far more than a 
change in quotations on currency. It in- 
dicates a greater equalization of real 
values, and permits the interchange of 
commodities on more nearly equal terms. 
It means less concentration of interna- 
tional buying power in the hands of a 
few nations, and lowers the barriers 
against commerce by facilitating the 
actual interchange of goods. 

Two years ago the buying power of 
most of the world, as compared with that 
of the United States, was at a lamentably 
low ebb. The improvement since that 
time is indicated in the following table 
showing representative exchange values 
at approximately corresponding periods 
during the past four years: 


1922 1921 1920 1919 
Great Britain.$4.4600 $3.9937 $3.5187 $3.8450 
France ...... 0694 -0690 0591 0964 
Italy .cccccsee .0416 0403 4 .0342 8=.0771 
Belgium .... -0679 0650 .0623 .0979 
Germany .... -0002 0034 0139 .0210 
Holland ..... 8917 .3575 3135 §=©.3762 
Spain ....... -1536 1391 .1293 1945 
Sweden ..... -2672 2345 .1975 .2170 
Shanghai 7337 7675 7300 1.6900 
India ....+.6. 2918 .2631 .2650 4650 
Argentina ... 8635 .3237 .3437 4325 
Canada ...... 1.0090 9120 8400 9292 





Average, 12 
countries* $0.1282 $0.1175 $0.1091 $0.1538 
Loss from par, 
per cent... 37 42 46 24 
*Basic currency reduced in each case to 
approximately 20c par value. 


For a short time after the war, inter- 
national trade was continued on the ab- 
normal basis of unlimited credit and little 
thought of repayment. The immediate 
need was so intense that buying and sell- 
ing continued without regard for the 
future, and largely on the strength of a 
community of interests which had grown 
up during the struggle itself. This tend- 
ed to give national currencies a more or 
less fictitious value, and it was not until 
1920, when the world became more keenly 
occupied with the future than with the 
immediate past and present, that the col- 
lapse came. 

In the fall of 1920 the exchange value 
of the currencies of the twelve countries 
listed was only a little more than half 
the par figure, reflecting to that extent 
the world’s uncertainty as to how far they 
would be able to go on buying goods in 
international trade. Just so far as they 
could produce a surplus they could cer- 
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tainly sell it, for their depreciated cur- 
rency gave them an enormous advantage 
as sellers; the vital question was whether 
they could produce anything like a large 
enough exportable surplus to offset their 
enormously increased and unavoidable 
import needs. 

The record of the past two years gives 
the answer to that question. Little by 
little most of the countries of the world 
have increased their power to sell. Some 
countries, like Argentina, have sold little 
except actual commodities; others, like 
Great Britain, have sold service as well, 
Their people have set to work to produce 
a surplus over and above their own needs; 
they have taken this surplus out of the 
earth and the sea, manufactured it in 
mills, created it by strength and intelli- 
gence and industry. They have enlarzed 
it by contracting their own requirements, 
and as their selling power, resulting from 
this surplus, has increased, they have scen 
their values mounting in the relative scale 
of exchange rates. 

In the past twelve months, the only 


-countries to show a material decrease in 


currency values have been Germany, (\ us- 
tria, Hungary, Greece, Roumania and 
Brazil. The largest gains have ben 
made by Great Britain, Holland, Spx in, 
Sweden, India, Argentina, Canaila, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, Finland, 
Jugo-Slavia, Norway, Chile and Uruguay. 
In Japan, Holland, Sweden and Canada 
the currency is virtually at par, measured 
in United States money. In every case 
where there has been a gain, it has re- 
sulted from an increased power to sv'll, 
due to the existence or the creation of a 
surplus of goods or of service over and 
above actual domestic requirements. 

In the long run, the power to sell car- 
ries with it the power to buy. Interna- 
tional trade is itself an exchange, and no 
nation can continue indefinitely to be 
predominantly either a buyer or a seller. 
Germany, for example, is in the most 
urgent need of foreign goods, but shi 
can no longer afford to buy them because 
her selling power has declined, and this 
despite her vast advantage in selling as a 
result of her depreciated currency. Many 
of her best pre-war markets have becn 
taken from her; her own resources are 
strained to the utmost to meet the re- 
quirements of her own people. 

The United States, as the largest sur- 
plus producing nation in the world, and 
particularly now, when most of its. indus- 
tries are over-expanded, requires foreign 
markets for its products. The gradual 
increase in foreign exchange values is the 
surest and most encouraging sign that 
such markets are available. The very 
competition which America is called upon 
to meet in international trade is in itself 
a hopeful indication, for it means that 
increasingly the other nations are lifting 
themselves into a position where they can 
buy goods as well as sell them. 

Amid all the uncertainty which still 
exists as to the future, the disappoint- 
ments over the failure of the Versailles 
treaty to solve the problems it undertook 
to deal with, the regrets that the political 
future of Europe still seems to be in the 
hands of diplomats rather than of men 
of broad vision, the barometer of ex- 
change values stands as a proof that con- 
ditions are slowly but surely getting bet- 
ter, that the greater part of the world 
is recovering from the agony of war, 
and that the bounty of nature, aided by 
the determination and self-denial of men, 
is little by little restoring that balance in 
international trade upon which all pros- 


perity in the long run depends. 
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The flour market has been pay 
featureless during the past week, wit 
prices a trifle a See a 
and buying reported only on a very lim- 
ited an At the end of the month all 
flour prices, including short patents, 
straights and clears, averaged about 25c 
per bbl higher than at the beginning. 
Bran advanced $3.50@4 per ton during 
the month, but shorts and middlings 
showed considerably less strength than 
bran. 

The advance in wheat prices during the 
month amounted to nearly 10c per bu. 
Chicago December went up from $1.041, 
on Oct. 1 to $1.14 on Oct. 31, while Kan- 
sas City December advanced from 97%c 
to $1.06%4. In Minneapolis the in- 
crease was much less marked, the De- 
cember option being quoted at $1.04, 
at the beginning of the month and 
$1.081% at the end. 

It is thus apparent that only about 
half of the increase in the price of 
wheat has been passed on to the con- 
sumer in advanced prices for flour. 
Some of the balance has been taken up 
by the strength of bran, but much of it 
has unquestionably come out of the 
profits of the mills. Relatively light 
buying and sharp competition for what- 
ever business was in sight have combined 
to prevent the mills from advancing their 
flour prices in full proportion to the in- 
creased cost of wheat, and thus the 
chances are that most mills have shown 
an unsatisfactorily small profit on the 
month’s total volume of business. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern. 





Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Oct. 31 $7.35 $6.70 $6.40 
Oct. 7.06 6.35 5.90 
Sept. 7.00 6.15 6.65 
Aug. 1 8.00 6.45 5.90 
July 1 8.05 7.05 6.35 
June 1 8.35 7.45 6.85 
May 1 8.70 7.65 7.25 
April 1 8.40 7.50 7.05 
March 1 8.80 7.90 7.40 
Feb, 1 7.75 6.85 6.50 
Jan, 3 7.40 6.75 6.30 
Dec. 1 7.86 7.00 6.50 
Nov. ° 7.85 7.00 6.60 
Oot. 1 soessed en 8.60 7.45 6.95 
May 14, 1920*.. 16.20 15.05 13.85 


*Record high point. 

The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 





Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

55 $5.35 $5.25 

5.25 4.90 4.75 

5.30 4.70 4.40 

5.75 4.90 4.65 

6.05 5.50 5.05 

6.20 5.95 5.15 

6.25 5.90 5.40 

5.70 5.60 5.20 

5.70 5.55. 5.30 

4.80 4.75 4.80 

4.75 4.75 4.65 

4.80 4.70 4.80 

5.25 5.20 * 5.10 

Oct. 1 05 6.85 5.50 
June 18, 1920*.. 11.55 11.15 10.80 


*Record high point. 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
Oct. 22-28 ....... 72 77 66 
Oct, 15-31 ....... 72 79 61 
Oct. 8-14 ee 74 77 62 
Oot, Ue .nccccece 79 76 66 
Sept. 24-30 ...... 74 84 54 
September av’ge.. 67 79 60 
August average... 52 78 70 
July average .... 49 62 45 
June average .... 40 68 39 
May average .... 41 58 38 
April average ... 40 59 38 
March average .. 47 67 46 
February average. 46 63 47 
January average.. 43 54 40 
December average 38 55 40 
November av’ge.. 63 63 46 
October average... 69 84 63 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Oct. 31 
was $28.40 per ton, which compares with 
the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 


Oct. 1 March 1 ....... $32.15 
Sept. 1 Feb, 1.0005 27.50 
Aug. 1 JOR. 8. wcccccee 28.75 
July 1 DOG. 2 cccccccs 24.35 
June 1 MO. 2 cccsveoce 18.65 
May 1 ........ 39.00 Oct. 1......... 5 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Nov. 1 


PuitavetpH1a.—Flour quiet and with- 
out important change. Millfeed in small 
supply and firm, with demand equal to 
offerings. 

NasHuvitte.— Flour sales continue 
good, with shipments moving freely and 


prices showing steady tone. Millfeed 
in fair demand. 
PirrssurcH.—Flour market opened 


rather active, with good demand for 
prompt delivery, and prices slightly 
higher. Railroad situation shows little 
improvement so far as receipts of flour 
are concerned. Millfeed market shows 
little change. 


BartimorE.—Market getting a little 
tired, based on rain, better traffic condi- 
tions, lower cables and near approach 
of December liquidation. Apparently 
only flour selling is few cars near-by soft 
winter straight at $5.25, bulk. Feed un- 
changed and slow. 


Mitwavkee.—Flour trade continues 
moderately active but featureless. Prices 
steady and unchanged. Rye flour de- 
mand fair, and production well sus- 
tained. Prices hold steady. Millfeed 
unsettled, with less activity. Middlings 
reduced 50c@$1 ton. Bran nominally 
$1 higher. 

Co.tumsus.—The week starts off with 
continued slow demand for flour. About 
the only sale reported is an occasional 


car for immediate shipment. No change 
noted in car situation. Delays in transit 
just about as bad as ever. Decline in 


feed prices has stimulated demand con- 
siderably. 


Boston.—Mill agents report a slow de- 
mand for flour this week, with prices 
generally advanced 20@30c over last 
week. Buyers only take an occasional 
car of flour, as delayed shipments are 
coming forward more freely and the 
trade is better supplied. Millfeed quiet 


but firmly held on all kinds. Corn meal 
and oatmeal in good demand, with mar- 
ket steady. 


Kansas Crry.—Flour prices dropped 
10@1é5c first two days this week, but de- 
cline had little effect on business. De- 
mand is dull, and curtailed by car situa- 
tion. Most purchases are ordered out 
immediately. Shipping directions con- 
tinue active and trade, as a whole, is in 
same condition as last week. 


Toronto. — Canadian spring wheat 
flours advanced 30c bbl Monday morn- 
ing, making top patents $6.80, jute, de- 
livered, here or Montreal. Trade has 
been good, but is quieter now. Export 
demand moderate. Spring patents sold 
today at 39s 6d. Winters nominal at 38s 
6d. Feed firm at $21 for bran and $23 
for shorts, mixed cars, delivered. 


New Yorx.—Spot stocks: continue 
small, with railroad situation little im- 
proved. Volume of new business only 
fair. Buyers willing to pay good prices 
for spot stuff, but unwilling to buy in 
large quantities for mill shipment. Vol- 
ume not as good as 10 days ago. Nu- 
merous export inquiries in market, but 
seemingly mostly for small lots. Foreign 
buyers not willing to pay higher prices. 

Sr. Lovuis.—Little change in flour situ- 
ation from last week, although trade is 
inclined to hold off on lower wheat mar- 
ket this morning. Offerings of clears and 
low grade light and quickly absorbed. 
Car lot orders from domestic buyers 
scarce, but trade fair in small way. 
Little new export business reported, but 


some inquiries from southern countries. 


Prices practically unchanged. Millfeed 
quiet and easier. Buyers evidently 
bought ahead for 30-day period. 

Cuicaco.—Little change in the local 
situation. Quiet demand for flour, and 
trade showing no disposition to make 
further bookings. Prices about un- 
changed. Export business improving. 
Inquiries more numerous and general, 
with bids more in line. Scattered sales 
of small lots of patents, but clears mov- 
ing quite freely for foreign shipment. 
Feed firmer. Bran up 50c@$1 ton, and 
standard middlings $1. Demand some- 
what better, but just about enough to 
absorb limited offerings. 





MAXIMUM LOADING BASIS URGED 


E. S. Wagner, chairman of the trans- 
portation committee of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, says in a bulletin to 
members: 

“Transportation conditions are becom- 
ing extremely acute. The movement of 
traffic is heavy; sufficient power and 
equipment is inadequate to meet the de- 
mands at this time, and with any incle- 
ment weather the situation will become 
worse. 

“It is imperative that mills sell on a 
maximum loading basis in order to se- 
cure the full use of such cars as are 
available. Where this is impossible, cars 
should be -double loaded. To get even 
mediocre service from the railroads it 
will be necessary to co-operate with the 
carriers in every way possible. Recent 
rulings of the railroads not to permit 
cars to leave their rails cannot help but 
have the effect of slowing up the move- 
ment of traffic, and in view of all of 
these things it is urged that the maxi- 
mum use of equipment be made.” 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Oct. 29 Oct. 30 


Oct. 28 Oct. 21 1921 1920 
Minneapolis ...421,445 422,785 471,270 335,045 
St. Pawl ....... 6,775 15,210 9,530 15,235 
Duluth-Superio: 29,370 22,850 20,630 20,395 
Milwaukee ..... 10,200 10,000 19,485 11,775 





Totals 
Outside mills*. 


onscece 467,790 470,845 520,915 382,450 
-197,347 160,355 200,662 





Ag’gate sprg.665,137 ...... 721,577 


St. Louis ...... 38,000 36,600 ...... 27,400 
St. Louist ..... 50,400 44,2u) ...... 41,700 
Buffalo ........ 161,650 143,070 165.545 136,440 
Rochester ..... 11,900 8,400 9,600 10,400 
Chicago ....... 30,000 31,000 35,000 22,250 


Kansas City....115,852 113,760 92.700 66,300 
Kansas Cityt...361,484 377,905 445,710 266,070 


GHRREE coccccer 21,294 21,370 20,33 9,465 
BOUMS ccccccces BETO SGOD cscces sveses 
Toledo ........ 37,800 36,100 387,500 21,900 
Toledof ....... 86,290 88,485 93,370 64,770 
DOGEDE ces wenee S8.040%6 10,730 6,455 
Nashville** . -129,315 122,945 128,010 78,525 
Portland, Oreg. 36,540 34,060 33,690 29,015 
GOOtte .cccaese 40,705 42,200 27,750 23,595 
TACOMA oeccces 28,560 38,830 52,495 18,250 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 





Oct. 29 Oct. 30 
Oct. 28 Oct. 21 1921 1920 
Minneapolis ...... 75 75 86 61 
SS Pea 34 65 41 65 
Duluth-Superior .. 81 62 56 55 
Outside mills* .... 69 66 67 63 
Average spring... 72 72 74 58 
Milwaukee ........ 64 63 70 49 
Bt, TOUS ccccvvsse 75 72 ee 64 
Bt. TOSisy .ncccces 65 57 os 54 
ee 97 86 99 82 
Rochester ........ 64 45 61 56 
CE, ec ck 060060 75 77 88 83 
Kansas City ...... 87 86 89 63 
Kansas City? ..... 7 77 89 58 
CRORE cvcccsseces 113 84 39 
BAMUNS .cccccccscece 63 ee 
: eee 75 75 46 
Toledof ....... 61 70 40 
Indianapolis . 47 28 
Nashville** 66 61 42 
Portland, Oreg.... 64 59 59 60 
eae 77 80 52 45 
SOGGTRR. cccvcccscs 50 68 92 32 
WOtOls csvcccvcses 72 71 78 53 
*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 


side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive 
of mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





THE FARMER’S AUTOMOBILE 

With nearly two fifths of the farms 
in the United States equipped with tele- 
phones, the development of improved 
means of communication in agricultural 
regions is making definite strides, says 
Commerce Monthly. Another evidence 
of this movement, it is pointed out, is 
reflected in the fact that over 30 per cent 
of the farms had automobiles on Jan. 1, 
1920, according to census figures which 
have now become available. Iowa re- 
ported the biggest number of farnis 
having telephones, 184,000, and the larg- 
est percentage of farms so connected, 
86.1. It also had the greatest number 
of farms with automobiles, 156,000, but 
Nebraska, having a smaller total num- 
ber of farms, showed the largest percent- 
age of farms with cars, 75.6. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Oct. 31. 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 








Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed 


in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 





FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis ‘New Yor Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring ASL MACH oo. c'. ccc csccceccvcevces $6.60@ 7.35 $6.60@ 7.30 $.....@..... $6.70@ 7.10 $7.50@ 8.25 $7.00@ 7.25 $7.00@ 7.50 $8.25@ 8.50 $7.00@ 7.30 $7.25@ 7.75 
Spring standard patent .........--6sseeeeeee 6.20@ 6.95 6.50@ 6.85 00 ec cece 6.40@ 6.60 6.50@ 7.00 6.50@ 6.75 6.75@ 7.15 7.25@ 7.86 6.70@ 7.00 sake Us exe 
Spring Brat CLOAK oaccsvcvccccccccsesescscvce 4.55@ 5.70 4.90@ 5.20 see Genres 4.75@ 5.40 5.50@ 6.25 ee. ere 5.85@ 6.10 5.75@ 6.50 a snes Ma daibe eee 
Hard winter short patent ............++.0++ 6.10@ 6.95 --@.. 6.05@ 6.60 6.20@ 6.60 6.50@ 7.00 6.90@ 7.15 6.25@ 6.50 6.25@ 7.50 6.85@ 7.10 6.25@ 6.75 
Hard. Winter? StPMagnt 2... 00cccccccccccnccces 5.60@ 6.65 --@. 5.50@ 5.80 5.60@ 5.90 6.00@ 6.50 6.40@ 6.65 5.90@ 6.15 owew as cce'e 6.40@ 6.75 occ e Doccce 
Hard winter first clear ........--sccsscccese 4.50@ 5.10 er 4.55@ 4.85 4.50@ 5.00 5.50@ 6.25 Tee ee ee ee oe ee GPs cote re Pere er ree 
Soft winter short patent.............+..005- 5.90@ 6.50 -+-@. ee 6.00@ 6.30 vcvep Estes 6.15@ 6.40 ee ee 6.40@ 7.50 6.25@ 6.60 7.40@ 7.75 
SOEL WINE ME bc. é 6.0.0. 500844 00 'enbeeneee 5.25@ 5.75 .--@. one: 5.25@ 5.75 5.35@ 5.75 *5.15@ 6.40 %4.65@ 6.15 7.75@ 6.50 §.85@ 6.15 6.10@ 6.30 
Soft winter Grat Gear’... 0.260 cs cccseccccacs 4.60@ 5.00 re le a ee 4.25@ 4.75 o 00s apa cove ee ee eet eee 5.50@ 6.25 Sccce@eccce 4.25@ 5.00 
Rye flour, white ... 4.30@ 4.90 5.10@ ses Qs 90 @ . css 4.80@ 5.40 4.85@ 5.25 5.00@ 5.25 5.25@ 5.75 --@. s@. 
Rye flour, standard 4.10@ 4.40 3.50@ me ee oPesser o:aye-e Ge cece 4.00@ 4.35 0 vecb GP's tees per rT --@. .-@. 

FEED— 

Ps RR a er eer eee 25.00@ 26.00 23.00@24.00 er fr srecvilenes e ~~ Pre 29.50@30.50  31.50@32.50 30.00@31.00 28.50@29.50 Tae ee 
ee ee ear 25.00 @ 26.50 ¢000 0 Moses -»»@23.00 24.50@25.50 Pe ee Sy Pa 30.50@31.00 ¢s00eMeschee eet ee 
eS eer 25.50 @27.00 cone @..... onee oP s cose 25.00 @ 26.00 A en 30.00@31.00  32.50@33.00 31.50 @32.00 ocec cc wee 25.00 @ 27.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 26.00 @27.50 24.00@25.00 25.00@26.00 a Pree oo@... 31.00@32.00  31.00@32.00 30.50@31.50 30.50@31.50 30.00@32.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts)............... 28.00@31.50 ««++-@28.00 28.00@29.00 29.00@30.00 a es 32.00@33.00 32.00@33.00 35.00@36.00  33.00@34.00 oy, ae 
RONAN cae hh sede hee eae skh necks cece dees 32.00@34.00 30.00@ 31.00 o-06 00 QPS to00 cece De cece Perr 37.00@38.00  37,00@37.50 «++++@38.00 36.50@37.50 Perey eee 
Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
i OS ee +++ -@6.90 (49's) $4.90@5.60 (49’s) $5.30@5.70 (49's) coos Doves $7.00 @7.70 $6.25 @6.55 
San Francisco... ....@7.35 @ 5.50@5.75 +++ @7.10 «++ + @8.05 ove @T7.25 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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FLOUR SHIPMENT DELAYS 


Northwestern Millers Confronted by Worst 
Transportation Muddle Ever Experienced 
—One Mill Quits Market 





European exporters are complaining 
bitterly of delayed flour shipments, but 
northwestern millers are up against the 
worst transportation muddle they have 
ever experienced, ‘They are sparing no 
expense to render service to their cus- 
tomers, but all to no avail. The result is 
that at least one big Minneapolis com- 
pany has practically withdrawn from the 
export market, for the simple reason it is 
too hazardous at present to sell anything 
for specified clearance from seaboard. 

The following are typical instances of 
delays in transit on export flour ship- 
ments from the Northwest during the 
last few months, In all these cases the 
mills, and also the carriers apparently, 
did everything possible to expedite the 
movement of these particular shipments, 
but notwithstanding this, the flour got 
caught in the congestion and was un- 
avoidably delayed, and in some instances 
lost completely, with present location un- 
known, 

One lot of flour sold for seaboard 
clearance third week in September was 
shipped from Minneapolis in August, 
but missed connections. Credit was ex- 
tended to fourth week in September, 
later to first half October, and again 
later to all October. It finally cleared 
only by substituting another lot of flour 
at seaboard on which credit had not been 
extended. 

A car shipped from Minneapolis Sept. 
15 for last half September clearance 
left Duluth Sept. 19, passed Buffalo 
Sept. 25, and hasn’t been located since. 
The flour was resold for first half Oc- 
tober clearance, later for second half 
October, and will probably now have to 
be resold for first half November. 

Another shipment left Minneapolis 
Aug. 2, was loaded at Duluth Aug. 17, 
at Buffalo Sept. 26, and arrived at New 
York Oct. 16, or about 11 weeks from 
Minneapolis to New York. 

Two cars were shipped from Minne- 
apolis Aug. 25, from Duluth Aug. 31, 
left Buffalo Oct. 12, present location 
unknown. 

Still another shipment left Minneapolis 
Sept. 2, cleared Duluth Sept. 14, for- 
warded from Buffalo Oct. 23, present 
location unknown. 

Innumerable similar cases are heard 
of nowadays. To add to the exporting 
millers’ worries, lighterage at New York 
City is said to be falling down. Several 
sailings have been missed recently be- 
cause of this, and one lighterage com- 
pany now requires seven days in which 
to move flour from dock to boatside. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 





DEATH OF J. D. BOWERSOCK 

Kansas Crtry, Mo., Oct. 28.—Justin D. 
Bowersock, Sr., 80 years old, head of 
the Bowersock Mills & Power Co., Law- 
rence, Kansas, died at his home there 
yesterday, after an illness of three weeks. 
Mr. Bowersock was formerly a repre- 
sentative in Congress, and had long been 
active in political and industrial affairs 
in Kansas. He was a millionaire. 

Mr. Bowersock was born in Colum- 
biana County, Ohio, Sept. 19, 1842. He 
had been a resident of Lawrence since 
the spring of 1877, when he went there 
from Iowa City, where he had been en- 
gaged in the merchandise and grain 
business. The first year he reached 
Lawrence he became an active factor 
in the life of the community, and at the 
time of his death had been known for 
many years as the most influential citi- 
zen of the town. 

He was a Republican in politics, and 
was prominent for years in the ranks 
of his party. He served in the Kansas 
house of representatives in 1887, and in 
the state senate in 1895. He also served 
in Congress from 1899 to 1907 as repre- 
sentative of the second Kansas district. 

It was in the business and civic life 
of Lawrence that Mr. Bowersock had 
his greatest influence, and the history of 
the growth of the industries of that city 
is largely concerned with his activities. 
Probably his greatest project was the 
damming of the Kaw River, establishing 
one of the biggest power projects in 
the state. Several other men before had 
failed in the attempt to harness the force 





of the river. With the dam, Mr. Bower- 
sock built the Bowersock Milling Co.’s 
plant, the Lawrence Paper Mfg. Co.’s 
mill, the Lawrence Iron Works, an ice 
and storage plant, and an electric power 
plant. He was also interested in the 
Lawrence National Bank and the Bower- 
sock Theatre. At one time Mr. Bower- 
sock took over the Lawrence street rail- 
way system and operated it at a loss for 
several years, merely because he believed 
the town should have a street car sys- 
tem at any cost. 

Mr. Bowersock, although 80 years old, 
remained active in all his business enter- 
prises until his last illness. He built his 
first mill, of small capacity, in 1888. In 
the widespread floods which swept Kan- 
sas in 1903 he suffered the greatest loss 
of any miller. The entire property was 
carried away by the water, nothing but 
the records being saved. The company 
was forced to cancel all contracts, and 
suffered a heavy loss on that account. 
The big dam was not destroyed, but the 
river changed its course as a result of 
the flood, and left the dam dry. The 
flour mill and other properties were re- 
stored in 1905, the former having 500 
bbls daily capacity. The name of the 
company was changed to the Bowersock 
Mills & Power Co., and R. M. Jackman, 
then a young man who had been engaged 
in milling at Minneapolis, Kansas, bought 
a half interest in the mill and has been 
active manager since that time. The 
plant now has 1,500 bbls capacity. 

Mr. Bowersock is survived by four 
daughters, two sons and 17 grandchildren. 


Harvey E. Yantis. 


BARGE LINE SHOWS PROFIT 


Saving of $850,000 to Freight Shippers of the 
Country Indicated in Annual Report 
by the Federal Manager 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 28.—A saving of 
$850,000 to the freight shippers of the 
country and a return of $121,000 to the 
federal government as interest on its 
investment, is the achievement of the 
Mississippi-Warrior Service, which op- 
erates the barge line on the Mississippi 
River between St. Louis and New Or- 
leans, for the year ending June 30, which 
was the third full year of the existence 
of the service. 

These figures were compiled by Theo- 
dore Brent, federal manager of the line, 
for his annual report to the War depart- 
ment, which is directing the experiment 
to determine whether freight can move 
cheaper upon inland waterways than up- 
on rails and at the same time yield a 
profit to the carrier. 

The year ending June 30, 1922, was 
the first one in which the service yielded 
a profit, as business profits are consid- 
ered, and is genefally attributable to the 
fact that the line carried 655,780 tons of 
revenue freight, against only 237,268 for 
the preceding year, an increase of ap- 
proximately 176 per cent. This growth 
came from an increased volume sent to 
the river by regular users, an increase 
in the number of shippers and an exten- 
sion of the benefits of the line to a 
territory remote from the river. 

This latter fact is clearly reflected in 
the division of the tonnage carried by 
the line. The northbound tonnage dur- 
ing the past fiscal year represented 36.7 
per cent of the total tonnage carried, as 
against 63.3 per cent for southbound 
freight, and of the northbound tonnage 
71 per cent was for destination inland 
from the barge line terminals. Further 
indication of the widening scope of the 
line lies in the fact that the interline 
tonnage, or that which passed from the 
river to rail lines or came to the river 
from railroads, increased from 64 to 71 
per cent on the northbound movement 
and from 36 to 48 on the southbound. 
Another fact worthy of note is that 
during the last four months of the year 
under discussion the upstream tonnage 
was heavier than that of the downstream, 
which directly contradicted much of the 
tradition of the river. 

One unfavorable item is noted in the 
comparisons between 1922 and 1921, this 
being that port delays were increased 
from 12 to 20 per cent, due to a short- 
age of barges. Towboats have been com- 
pelled to remain idle at the docks while 
waiting for barge cargoes to be dis- 
charged and others taken on. The line 
has 11 towboats, but only 45 barges, and 
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Federal Manager Brent declares that 
before the highest efficiency of the line 
can be obtained additional barges must 
be added to the service. The terminal 
situation on the line is improving and 
handling costs have decreased, but more 
complete terminals and better equipment 
are needed before the cost of operation 
can be brought to its lowest level. 

Since its inception in 1917 the line has 
carried 1,107,560 tons of freight. 


W. G. Martin, Jr. 





PORT OF NEW YORK 


Foreign Trade Bureau of Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation Presents Facts and Figures Con- 
cerning “Nation’s Gateway” 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 28.—The For- 
eign Trade Bureau of the Merchants’ 
Association has prepared a report which 
presents facts and figures showing that 
the port of New York is the gateway of 
the nation, for while certain ports in 
the United States are local in their 
service and others with a wider scope 
of business are national, still other ports 
—a comparative few—are international 
in their benefit, since they serve not only 
the nation, but the entire world, and as 
such a port New York stands at the 
head of the ports of the world. 

This prominence is due to its many 
natural advantages, for it is geographi- 
cally located at the entrance to the lane 
of rapid North Atlantic service to 
Europe; it is accessible to South Amer- 
ica, and through the Panama Canal has 
been brought closer to the Orient. Add- 
ed to this is its naturally advantageous 
construction, and its area of 175 square 
miles. The shore lines of the port meas- 
ure approximately 800 miles, with 291 
miles of improved waterfront, almost 700 
piers, and adequate equipment to handle 
the 43 per cent of the foreign trade of 
the United States which passed through 
this port for the year ending June 30, 
1922. This left but 57 per cent to be 
distributed among all the other ports of 
the country. Moreover, almost two thirds 
of the customs revenue collected through- 
out the country during this same year 
were paid in at this port. 

The report states that the district over 
which the Port Authority has jurisdic- 
tion embraces approximately 8,000,000 
people, and is served by 12 trunk line 
railroads which transport into, through, 
or out of the district over 75,000,000 tons 
of freight per annum. Not less than 
9,000 foreign and domestic steamships 
annually bring to or take from the port 
over 45,000,000 tons of freight. 


W. QuacKENBUSH. 








WESTERN CANADA STATEMENT 


Toronto, Ont., Oct. 28.—Supplement- 
ing figures from balance sheet of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
published in The Northwestern Miller of 
Oct. 18, the following full details with 
comparisons are of interest. It will be 
noted that this company has no issue of 
preferred stock and that its outstanding 
bonds are being reduced from year to 
year. Its surplus is also increasing, de- 
spite the unsettled state of the milling 
industry. The salient figures for 1922 
and 1921 are as follows: 





PROFIT AND LOSS 











1922 1921 
BBalA@RCE. .cccvcccscevecs $202,103 $173,335 
PROBED occcicncveveresss 318,125 325,970 
WOAA co cosviveccceses $520,228 $499,306 
Bond interest ......... $70,560 $74,703 
po Pree res ee 230,000 222,500 
TRIOMGD ovicccccvereeces 219,668 202,103 

ASSETS 

1922 1921 
Plants and property.... $2,235,706 $2,374,714 
Subsidiary shares, etc... 970,518 966,318 
Trademarks, etc. ...... 1 1 
AROCCOUNED oc cccccccssces 442,307 474,560 
BVOONED, orsccccrecere 1,511,919 1,223,528 
Victory loan bonds ..... ...... 469,650 
SE. kas UGNS.4 8. 6.500 «019 0 153,987 218,618 
Deferred charges ...... 58,878 62,149 
WOME. Fs Sek cotecseves $5,378,319 $5,789,541 

LIABILITIES 

1922 1921 
To shareholders ....... $2,875,000 $2,875,000 
Bondholders .......... 1,134,643 1,218,712 
pT PLS TERE 1,051,819 1,399,643 
Interest and dividends. 92,188 94,082 
DOTTED. csisccvcccetane 219,668 202,103 
PRE bias ak nes vente $5,373,319 $5,789,541 
Customers’ paper ...... $1,219,716 $1,501,318 

A, H, Battey. 
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RETURN OF CARS ORDERED 


American Railway Association Direets 
Prompt Restoration of Box Cars 
Owned by Western Roads 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Oct. 28.—In order 
to relieve the car shortage in the West 
and meet the demands of agriculturists 
farmers and other shippers for greater 
transportation facilities, the car service 
division of the American Railway Agso- 
ciation today ordered railroads operating 
east of Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis to 
return at once all box cars now on their 
lines which are owned by carriers in the 
northwestern, central western and south- 
western districts. The order calls upon 
these carriers to send such cars at once 
to western roads. 

In the territory east of Chicago, Peoria 
and St. Louis, and west of Grand Rapids, 
Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland, Youngstown 
Pittsburgh and Wheeling, all box cars 
must be moved west empty. 

Use of these box cars for local load- 
ing is ordered discontinued by the car 
service division in the territory sur- 
rounding Grand Rapids, Detroit, ‘To- 
ledo, Youngstown, Wheeling, and Pitts- 
burgh, as well as all territory east of 
those points. Where cars in that terri- 
tory can be loaded, consigned to Chicago, 
Peoria, St. Louis or other western junc- 
tion points or points beyond, permission 
is granted. Any cars, however, for 
which through loading is not immediately 
available, must be moved empty to the 
West. 

The order of the car service division 
is the most drastic ever issued, and was 
promulgated for the purpose of aiding 
in the movement of the tremendous busi- 
ness which is now being offered to rail- 
roads in the West. In 1920, orders were 
issued for the movement of trains of 
empty freight cars to western points. 
That order resulted, however, in many 
cars being dispatched westward which 
were wholly unsuited for the needs of 
the shippers in that part of the United 
States. Today’s order, however, limits 
the movement of those cars belonging to 
western railroads, as such cars are prac- 
tically adapted to the needs of the ship- 
pers in that part of the country. 

The car service division was advised 
late today that one of the large eastern 
railroads is already making up _ two 
trains of empty cars for movement to 
the West in compliance with the order. 


JoHN Marrinan. 





PRACTICAL BAKERS’ CONFERENCE 

Cuicaco, Inx., Oct. 28.—The third prac- 
tical bakers’ conference of the Biscuit 
and Cracker Manufacturers’ Association 
was held in Chicago, on Oct. 26-27. 
About 60 were in attendance, a majority 
being superintendents and managers of 
production departments. A. V. H. 
Morey, director of the technical bureau 
of the association, presided. 

A. P. Strietmann, Cincinnati, president, 
made a brief opening address and dwelt 
on the necessity of making quality goods, 
claiming this is the only way to build 
up a successful business. Many biscuit 
and cracker bakers have the mistaken 
idea, he said, that to keep ovens busy 
and to cut down overhead it is necessary) 
to make cheap goods. { 

Washington Platt, manager technical 
department Merrell-Soule Sales Corpora- 
tion, gave a very interesting talk on “The 
Use of Milk in Biscuit and Cake Baking; 
How to Obtain Best Results.” Dr. C. H. 
Bailey, agricultural biochemist Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, spoke on “Present Day 
View of Flour Strength and Quality.” 

Other addresses were “Coconut Prod- 
ucts,” by Howard Beatty, of the Glidden 
Nut Butter Co; “Keeping Qualities of 
Shortenings,” by David Wesson, technical 
director Southern Cotton Oil Co; “Ho- 
mogenization as It Relates to Biscuit 
and Cracker Manufacture,” by C. A. 
Glabau, of the Cracker Baker. 


S. O. Werner. 





FLOUR BIDS TO BE OPENED NOV. 19 

Cuicaco, I1t., Oct. 28.—The office of 
superintendent of public service of Cook 
County, 519 Court House, Chicago, will 
open bids on Nov. 9 for its requirements 
of flour for three months commencing 


Dec. 1, 1922. 
S. O. Werner. 
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IMPORTERS WELCOME MR. EDGAR 





Luncheon in London Given by National Association of Flour Importers in 
Honor of the Editor of The Northwestern Miller 


Lonpon, Ene., Oct. 14—A _ compli- 
mentary luncheon was given by the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Importers on 
Oct. 12, at the Trocadero restaurant, Pic- 
cadilly, in honor of William C. Edgar, 
editor of The Northwestern Miller, at 
which L. B. Phillips, Liverpool, of Pill- 
man & Phillips, the president of the as- 
sociation, presided. 

After an excellent repast the chairman 
briefly proposed the toast of the King, 
which was received in the usual loyal and 
patriotic manner. 

In proposing the toast of “Our Guest,” 
the chairman said a number of letters of 
regret for nonattendance had been re- 
ceived, and also a telegram from Alfred 
F. Pillsbury, of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, who was then in Eng- 
land, Marshall Reid, of Reid & Glas- 
gow, Liverpool, in expressing his regret 
for absence from the luncheon, said he 
looked upon Mr. Edgar as a great asset 
to the flour importers of this country, 
and A. R. Preston, of R. Hunter Craig 
& Co., Ltd., Liverpool, who was also pre- 
vented from coming, said in his letter that 
in his opinion Mr. Edgar had been a 
tower of strength to the whole trade. 
Letters of regret for nonattendance were 
received from Joseph Philip, of Watson 
& Philip, Dundee, A. B. Spence, of Fen- 
nell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, and James 
Wilson, of A. R. Gray, Aberdeen. 

In spite of the absence of these friends, 
Mr. Phillips pointed out, a good number 
were present to show their appreciation 
of Mr. Edgar, and he added that he him- 
self was proud to be there to welcome 
their guest. While he himself, he said, 
might be unknown to some of the gentle- 
men present, he was sure that Mr. Edgar 


was known to every one connected with 
the flour importing trade. 

Mr. Phillips went on to say that The 
Northwestern Miller, founded in 1873, 
would next year celebrate its jubilee, and 
that therefore he desired to congratulate 
their guest on reaching such an interest- 
ing stage in the career of his publication. 
He declared that they had all benefited 
immensely through the services of The 
Northwestern Miller, and that Mr. Edgar 
was a tower of strength to the British 
flour importers. His paper enabled them 
to keep in touch with those with whom 
they dealt on the other side of the At- 
lantic, and week by week they looked for- 
ward to receiving it, because they found 
it of material advantage to themselves. 
There were British journals devoted to 
the interests of millers, Mr. Phillips said, 
but these publications cared nothing for 
anybody else in the trade so long as the 
English millers were provided for. 

In concluding, Mr. Phillips spoke of 
the work Mr. Fdgar had done in behalf 
of the whole American milling industry, 
and thanked him once more for the great 
services he had rendered, through The 
Northwestern Miller, to the British flour 
importers, congratulating the publication 
on its forthcoming jubilee. 

Mr. Edgar, responding to the toast of 
“Our Guest,” was received with great 
applause. After explaining that his talk, 
being without notes, might prove some- 
what rambling, he thanked his hosts for 
their hospitality, but said that he had to 
be very careful about drinking their wine 
for fear that he might acquire such a 
taste for it as to miss it on his return to 
America, a statement received with much 
laughter. 








Luncheon in Honor of William C. Edgar Given in London 
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He then spoke of the earlier days of 
the American export flour trade, recalling 
the visit to England in 1891 of a party 
of American millers conducted by him- 
self, with a view to strengthening the 
export flour business, in which very few 
of the 50 or 60 millers in that party had 
previously taken <n active part. 

(Continued on page 541.) 





WORLD’S SUPPLY OF RYE 

The Blodgett-Holmes Co., Janesville, 
Wis., writes to the trade that authorities 
variously estimate the rye crop in 
Europe from 100,000,000 to 150,000,000 
bus short of last year’s. The total crop 
in the United States is 80,000,000. “It 
will be most surprising,” states the 
Blodgett-Holmes Co., “if rye continues, 
in the face of these facts, to rule in- 
definitely at its present discount under 
wheat.” 





FEED CONTROL OFFICIALS 

The fourteenth annual convention of 
the Association of Feed Control Officials 
of the United States will be held at the 
Hotel Raleigh, Washington, D. C., on 
Nov. 13-14. On the preceding Saturday, 
Nov. 11, there will be a meeting of the 
executive committee, and a special joint 
meeting of that body with the committee 
on uniform labels. 

At Monday’s opening session there will 
be an address of welcome by Henry C. 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, with 
a response by Guy C. Frary, food and 
drug commissioner, Vermilion, S.D. The 
president, W. F. Hand, will deliver his 
annual address. 

The following addresses are on the pro- 
gramme for the afternoon: “The Devel- 
opment of Modern Organization for 
Regulatory Work,” W. G. Campbell, 
chief of the Bureau of Chemistry, Wash- 
ington, D. C; “The Milling of Wheat 
Flour with Special Reference to Feed 
Production,” Dr. Harry Snyder, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; “The 
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Importance of Hay in the Rations of 
Dairy Cows,” Dr. E. B. Meiggs, Bureau 
of Animal Industry, Beltsville, Md; “The 
Feed Manufacturer’s View of Some 
Pressing Problems in Feed Control Work 
and Administration,” L. F. Brown, sec- 
retary of the American Feed Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Chicago. 

Tuesday will be devoted to the reports 
of committees and the election of officers. 





CHICAGO MILLERS GO TO FLORIDA 

Cuicaco, Itx., Oct. 28.—F rank B. Rice 
and his son, Lawrence E. Rice, who 
have been interested in the milling busi- 
ness in Chicago for many years, will in 
the future make their home at Miami, 
Fla. Mr. Rice, Sr., with his family left 
Chicago about two weeks ago, and Law- 
rence will leave on Nov. 1. 

Frank B. Rice has been a resident of 
Chicago for approximately 25 years, and 
was vice president and general manager 
of the Star & Crescent Milling Co. 
Lawrence E. Rice was a vice president 
of the same concern, and since March of 
this year, when the milling company was 
taken over by the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
he has been engaged in the flour merchan- 
dising business in Chicago. He also was 
treasurer of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, but resigned recently. Mr. Rice 
has closed his Chicago office, and ex- 
pects to engage in some other line of 
business at Miami. 

S. O. Werner. 





SUITS TO TEST FUTURES ACT 

The Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Merchants’ Exchange of St. 
Louis and the Chicago and Kansas City 
boards of trade have filed suits in the 
United States district court to test the 
constitutionality of the Capper-Tincher 
grain futures act. Temporary restrain- 
ing orders have been issued to prevent 
the Secretary of Agriculture from put- 
ting the act in force, pending judicial 
disposition of the test cases. 














by the National Flour Importers’ Association 
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FLOUR MEN TAKE TO LINKS 


Some Further Reflections on the Game of 
Golf as Exemplified at New York 
Club’s Fall Tournament 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 28.—Once the 
golf germ inoculates its victim, nothing 
but total paralysis or death will effect a 
cure. The development of the malady is 
slow but extremely sure, and those con- 
tracting it spend the rest of their lives 
being torn by conflicting emotions, one 
which draws them toward their business 
and another toward the links, and none 
but a golf victim can describe the an- 
guish attending the necessity of obeying 
the urge of the former in order that 
funds may be provided for the indul- 
gence of the latter emotion. 

Golf seems to have become so much 
a part of business that one might well 
hesitate when setting bait for a custom- 
er whether to use a dozen golf balls or 
low prices and long credit, but as it has 
apparently come to stay it might as well 
be accepted as a regular part of the 
business institution, for in doing so one 
does not have to make so many excuses 
to himself and associates for leaving the 
older and more remunerative part to 
take care of itself, while he dallies with 
the other. 

It is this attitude which makes all 
golf tournaments possible. It is this at- 
titude which made possible the fall tour- 
nament of the New York Flour Club, 
held Oct. 26, on the beautiful course of 
the Westchester-Biltmore Country Club 
which we attended somewhat under pro- 
test simply in the capacity of an ob- 
server, not because we had any personal 





interest in golf, because we have none, - 


for we know some players can drive 
farther and truer than others, but which 
it is, means little in our busy young life. 

In appearing in person at this particu- 
lar event, therefore, it was not because 
of interest in the game but because— 
and we admit it shamelessly—we had been 
told that the course was located near 
Rye, and we were intrigued, for once 
having been induced to try something 
called near-beer we were anxious to find 
whether or not there. was any one in 
these benighted states who was a real 
judge of distance. In this instance we 
were extremely fortunate, because we 
found it located not only near Rye, but 
“Scotch” as well—but let’s away to the 
game: 

FIRST ROUND 

The morning round began. Knowing 
that there was no chance of getting a 
word with any of the players we felt, 
nevertheless, that as a chronicler of trade 
events we must follow where they led. 

Just why, when one takes a golf club 
in his hand, he needs change his whole 
attitude toward life, religion and his 
everyday business associates has never 
been satisfactorily explained to us, but 
the gentle art of conversation is taboo 
on the golf course, as we learned on a 
previous occasion when, feeling that 
after 20 years’ close association with 
some of the players, speaking to them 
could not be considered exactly a social 
error, we spoke—but we were mistaken. 

The taciturnity accompanying golf prob- 
ably results from the Dutch origin and 
Scottish adoption of the game, as neither 
nation is regarded as especially loqua- 
cious. This is our own explanation, and 
is probably wrong, but until supplanted 
by another and better explanation we 
will let it stand. 

It was a_ beautiful day, and the 
greensward, like a huge emerald carpet, 
extended on all sides, and as we followed 
the players, now lending our presence to 
one group and then to another, we en- 
joyed silent communion with our soul, 
which was about all we could do, when 
we were suddenly startled by a whizzing 
sound close to our ear, and heard some 
one say, “There goes a ‘birdie.’” The 
statement was probably correct: we did 
not see it, but we certainly heard it 
whistle. Later we learned that our one 
and only skull had missed being frac- 
tured, by about four inches. 

It is obviously impossible for the ob- 
server walking over the course always 
to avoid being ahead of either one or 
another group of players, even though 
danger besets him. In this instance we 
had heard someone say “Fore!” but we 
could only see two, and assuming that 
they who were crying out saw double, 
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paid no attention to them, with the result 
above described, but as shortly there- 
after the first round was completed and 
the players began to gather at the club- 
house, all their pent-up conversation was 
suddenly turned loose, and those who had 
previously seemed, as far as we were 
concerned, deaf and dumb, took on new 
interest for us, and as luncheon proceed- 
ed it seemed as though our friends had 
come back to us again. 


SECOND ROUND 

Though when arriving at the club- 
house after the morning round each had 
definite inside information to the effect 
that he was hungry, once that hunger 
was appeased their attention was again 
turned toward the course, and having 
had such a pleasant and quiet morning, 
we set forth merrily again, hoping for 
the same kind fairy once more to guide 
our footsteps around the course and 
bring us back undamaged. 

So far as the playing was concerned 
the afternoon was much like the morn- 
ing, for it will be readily seen that 
without an aéroplane it would be mod- 
erately difficult to describe’ any great 
number of the individual plays when 10 
or 20 groups of players are spread thin- 
ly over something like three square miles 
of the earth’s surface; and feeling that 
the whizzing of its motor over their heads 
might annoy the players, we had consid- 
erately left ours in its hangar, there- 
fore if we have not mentioned in minute 
and exact detail all the shots, good and 
bad, of the individual players, we feel 
that the reasonableness of our excuse 
will be appreciated by all. By this time 
our feet, feeling about the size and shape 
of watermelons, took us slowly and 
somewhat painfully toward the clubhouse, 
where we knew there was rest and ease— 
and perhaps something else, provided 
any had been left from luncheon, and 
we felt that the game, for us at least, 
was over. 

Whether by reason of our example we 
cannot say, but it was not long there- 
after that the players began to arrive, 
and again the locker room rang with 
cheery conversation, and the merry quip 
and jest was bandied about. 

THIRD ROUND 

The affair wound up with a very ex- 
cellent and substantial dinner in which 
we showed considerable interest and 
made up for our lack of ability at golf- 
ing, after which the prizes were awarded 
as follows: 

Best 36 holes, Ray Kilthau, with a 
net score of 169, repeating his perform- 
ance in the previous tournament, im which 
he only lost first prize by reason of 
heavy handicaps of other players. 

Low ball, 18 holes, Howard Pfau, with 
a net of 81. ° 

Best ball, 18 holes, for pairs, W. C. 
Duncan and Earl Gafford, while G. C. 
Halsted, C. E. Halsted and A. J. Clay- 
brook tied for the kicker’s prize, the Hal- 
sted brothers evidently attempting to se- 
cure it as a family relic. 

N. B. We had a corking time, but on 
the morrow felt as though we had left 
all to Providence, and Providence had 
failed to recognize its full responsibility. 


W. QuacKENBUSH. 





AMERICAN FLOUR IN BOLIVIA 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Oct. 28.—Indica- 
tions of a general betterment of business 
conditions prevail in Bolivia, The mar- 
ket for imported s is active, and 
there is an increased liberality of credit 
terms. Heavy importations of Ameri- 
can flour and of cotton domestics aré 
noted. The present demand for Ameri- 
can flour is due to the fall in the value of 
the dollar in relation to the boliviano, as 
well as to the fact that the Chilean sur- 


plus of flour:for export is small, owing - 


to shortness of the crop. At equal prices 
American flour is preferred, owing to 
its better quality. 
JoHN Marrinan. 





NORTH DAKOTA MILL OPENED 

The formal opening of the North Da- 
kota State Mill and Elevator, at Grand 
Forks, was held Monday, Oct. 30. About 
2,000 people attended. Luncheon was 
served at the Commercial Club, and was 
followed by open house at the mill and 
elevator. 

The cost of the plant is estimated at 
$2,500,000. The mill has a capacity of 


2,000 bbls of spring wheat and 1,000 bbls 
of durum wheat flour daily; the terminal 
elevator, 1,850,000 bus. B. L. Simmons, 
formerly of Minneapolis, is in charge of 
the elevator, and O. L. Spencer, superin- 
tendent, for the time being, in charge of 
the mill. 

According to Mr. Simmons, the eleva- 
tor has been approved by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and 
a federal license will be issued to it. 





DOCKAGE IN SPRING WHEAT 


Official Inspection Statistics Show Heavy 
Loss—Approximately 9,500,000 Bus of 
Waste Recorded in 1921 Crop 


Of the 1921 spring wheat crop, ap- 
proximately 9,500,000 bus of foreign ma- 
terial such as weed seeds, other grains, 
and finely cracked wheat were harvested, 
threshed, and shipped with the wheat to 
terminal markets, records of official grain 
inspectors -show. 

Inspection statistics for 127,976 car- 
loads received at Minnesota inspection 
points alone during the crop year end- 
ing Aug. 31, 1921, show that 121,485 cars, 
or 94.4 per cent, contained 1 per cent 
or more of readily separable foreign ma- 
terial, or dockage; 39,841 cars, or 31 per 
cent, contained 10 per cent or more of 
dockage; 234 cars contained 20 per cent 
or more; 58 cars contained 30 per cent 
or more; 26 cars contained 40 per cent 
or more; and 7 cars contained more than 
50 per cent. 

The growing, threshing, handling, and 
shipping of this large quantity of dock- 
age which is not paid for but is given 
away by farmers, represents a tremendous 
agricultural waste, in the opinion of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. The sowing of clean seed wheat, 
proper cultural methods, and cleaning 
the threshed grain on the farm before it 
is hauled to market are recommended 
as a remedy for this condition. Weed 
seeds, other grains, and finely cracked 
wheat, separated from the wheat on the 
farm and finely ground, make fairly good 
feed for liye stock, and when so used can 
be substituted for the higher priced 
feeds such as oats, corn, and commercial 
millfeeds, says the department. 

During the last few seasons, the De- 
partment of Agriculture has been mak- 
ing experiments in the field with reclean- 
ing devices that will remove the dock- 
age from wheat at threshing time. Two 
grain recleaners which can be attached 
and belted to the threshing machine have 
been developed. The recleaners are of 
different design, and each requires but 
a negligible amount of power and little 
attention to operate. In operation, the 
cleaned grain and the dockage removed 
are delivered from different spouts. 








CANADIAN FLOUR RATE UPHELD 
Toronto, Ont., Oct. 31.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The Canadian government has 
refused the petition of millers for equali- 
zation of rail rates on flour and wheat 
for export, leaving the present heavy dis- 
crimination against flour in force. The 
flour trade of Canada would increase 
greatly if fair treatment from transpor- 
tation companies could be secured. 
A. H. Batey. 
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BRITISH FLOUR MARKET 


Fair Trade, but Prices Higher—Arrivya), 
Large—Holland Market Quiet, with 
No Forward Buying 


Lonvon, Ena., Oct. 31.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Fair trade is passing, but prices 
are generally higher. Mills are offering 
Manitoba medium exports at 39s 3d@ 
40s 3d ($6.10@6.25 per bbl), and De- 
cember seaboard better quality at 39s 6d 
@40s 6d ($6.15@6.30 per bbl), while re- 
sellers offer medium at 38s@388s 3d 
($5.90@5.95 per bbl) and better quality 
at 39s@39s 6d ($6.05@6.15 per bbl), 
Some business is being done in Minne- 
apolis low grades around 26s 6d ($3.55 
per bbl). Kansas mills are generally too 
dear, but clears are near buyers’ ideas 
at 36s 6d ($5.65 per bbl) December sea- 
board. Home milled is 6d dearer, with 
straight run at 43s, delivered. Arrivals 
of imported flour are large. The Hol- 
land market is quiet, practically no for- 
ward business passing, as a considerable 
quantity of flour afloat is unsold. 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 





CHINESE FLOUR MARKETS 


Suanonar, Curna, Oct. 6.—The price 
of Chinese flour during the week took a 
jump as the result of a falling off in 
arrivals of Chinese wheat from the in- 
terior. Daily there is marketed in 
Shanghai at present some 2,000 bags of 
Chinese wheat, but this is only one fifth 
of the quantity that came in at the open- 
ing of the season. Flour mills in Shang- 
hai, therefore, will soon be obliged either 
to close down or import. wheat from the 
United States. 

A fair trade was transacted this week 
in American wheat, orders for 5,000 tons 
going to America. At present there are 
on the way some 10,000 tons, due to 
arrive this month. Most of it was con- 
tracted for at around $42 (United States 
currency) per ton. 

There is a steady flow of American 
flour into Shanghai. During the week tlie 
Arizona Maru brought some 40,000 sacks, 
consigned to a local American firm. 

A big business in American wheat is 
expected soon after the Chinese Moon 
Cake Festival, as local stocks of flour 
will be largely depleted at that time. 

The price of Chinese flour at present 
is 1.90 taels per sack (approximately 
$5.80 per bbl). 

There is nothing doing in bran, Japan 
oy declining to come into the local mar- 

et. 


Following are the current flour quota- 
tions in Hongkong: American paten|, 
$8.20 per bbl; American straight, $5.80; 
American cut-off, $6; Australian, No. |, 
$6.25; Shanghai flour, $6.50. 
; D. ARAKIE. 





B. & 0. TO BUILD GIANT ELEVATOR 

Bartrmore, Mp., Oct. 28.—The Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad has decided to 
build a mammoth new grain elevator, of 
the latest design, construction and equip- 
ment, at Locust Point to replace the ol 


, wooden structures burned last July. 


The new granary will have an initial ca- 
pacity of 3.000,000 bus, with an ultimate 
goal of 8,000,000 to 10,000,000. 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 








MONTHLY GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS EXPORTS 
Exports of flour and grain from the United States in September, 1922, as officially reported 


Wheat flour, bbls... 
Wheat, bus 


1,300,530 Barley, bus ... 
evbntees 25,986,607 Rye, bus ...... 


.-++11,129,748 Oats, bus 


9,607,635 


3,671,273 Corn, bus 
4,378,527 


eee teense 


Exports of the principal grains and grain products from the United States by months 
for the 18 months from March 1, 1921, to Aug. 31, 1922, as officially reported (000’s omitted) 








Cc 1922 ‘ 1921 
Aug. July June May April March Feb. Jan. Dec 
Wheat flour, bbis....... 1,169 921 932 1,089 1,198 1,495 1,203 1,099 1,014 
Corn flour, etc., bbis.... 39 31 34 98 83 67 50 61 61 
Rye flour, bbls ........ 2 1 5 1 8 9 2 4 4 
Oatmeal, etc., Ibs ...... 9,786 8,640 11,650 8,023 5,967 10,750 38,778 17,629 9,127 
Bread and biscuit, Ibs.. 471 49 463 493 617 1,371 560 359 5 
Bran, middlings, tons.. sae wie 2 ‘on ene 2 1 ane 1 
Wheat, bus 33,703 14,953 14,006 9,366 4,856 7,645 5,576 10,038 10,451 
Corn, bus 12,170 14,270 11,670 10,914 18,485 22,668 22,052 19,526 10,243 
Rye, bus ....... 4,610 2,789 4,953 6,483 8,898 903 1,194 1,154 1,969 
Oats, DUS ....cccccecevs 1,776 4,181 6,507 2,686 1,726 2,210 239 537 98 
Barley, bus 2,085 2,519 1,153 1,015 1,002 836 464 691 830 
RIG: THE: ovo veccscesees 23,864 29,335 40,276 24,892 35,659 68,222 37,596 20,809 35,917 
1921— Nov. Oct. Sept. Aug. July June May April March 
Wheat flour, bbis....... 1,246 1,557 1,802 1,873 1,288 1,546 1,265 1,591 1,370 
Corn flour, etc., bbis.... 40 63 84 81 65 76 40 33 77 
Rye flour, bbls .«....... 3 5 1 4 1 3 12 2 2 
Oatmeal, etc., Ibs ...... 4,039 6,227 8,719 12,045 6,536 6,533 9,142 7,557 6,025 
Bread and biscuit, lbs.. 520 510 482 701 367 849 773) = 2,571 
Bran, middlings, tons.. 3 1 4 se 0 oe eve 1 
Wheat, bus ...........- 13,846 18,362 $0,842 58,537 24,842 25,235 25,932 17,641 14,599 
4,622 9,217 18,600 13,652 14,793 11,835 8,535 10,426 13,373 
681 1,970 3,713 3,080 931 2,439 1,984 2,114 1,751 
132 520 224 1,049 263 228 151 100 99 
2,511 2,082 5,357 4,602 2,108 1,372 458 631 1,567 
34,098 40,603 54,577 61,982 63,265 73,770 62,425 58,908 45,579 
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Flour sales by Minneapolis and interior 
northwestern mills are holding up re- 
markably well. It has been felt for 
some time that the big buying of the 
year is over, but current inquiry is good 
and daily sales aggregate production or 
over. Most mills report a fairly heavy 
volume of orders on their books, with 
enough shipping directions at hand to 
run them for several weeks. 

The milling and flour trades here were 
encouraged last week by the report that 
the American Railway Association had 
ordered eastern carriers to return imme- 
diately all box cars on their lines be- 
longing to western roads. This order, if 
carried out, ought to help the situation 
materially, but so far very few empties 
are arriving. 

Domestic inquiry for first and second 
clear flours is good. At present there is 
no accumulation of these grades. 

Mills have advanced their asking prices 
on flour, and are holding quotations fair- 
ly firm. Top family patents are quoted 
at $6.60@7.30 bbl, standard patent $6.50 
@6.85, second patent $6.25@6.60, in 98-lb 
cottons; fancy clear $5.65, first clear 
$4.90@5.20, second clear $3.40@3.50, in 
140-lb jutes, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed experienced a setback early in 
the week, and a decline of at least $1 
ton. Friday and Saturday, however, 
there was a renewal of inquiry, particu- 
larly from the South and Southeast, with 
fair sales by jobbers of standard mid- 
dlings, flour middlings and red dog. 

Millers are paying no attention to 
straight car demand. They are over- 
sold for shipment before Jan. 1, and are 
asking mixed car buyers to take at least 
100 bbls of flour in each car for Novem- 
ber shipment, or 50 bbls per car, their 
option, December shipment. A_ good 
many city and interior mills were forced 
to curtail operations last week on ac- 
count of the car situation. 

Mills quote bran at $23@24 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $25, flour middlings $28, 
red dog $30@31, rye middlings $23, in 
100-lb sacks, t.o.b., Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 22 were in operation Oct. 31: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
D, EB and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Lincoln and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A and B mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, BE, F 
and G mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 560,400 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
TR WO cs cKk beaten 421,447 75 
LORE: WEEE: si nieksiee sic siesice 422,788 75 
ZOGP GB. ea'nc eae otaeee 471,270 86 
Two years ago ........... 335,045 61 
Three years ago .......... 454,390 83 


OUTSIDE MILLS 
Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and two from Iowa, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, with comparisons: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

No. capacity for week tivity 

2999", 52.5% 48 382,600 197,347 69 

i eee 382,600 200,662 71 

1922t...... 55 368,940 250,603 67 

SORE. onnedc 5 368,940 239,978 60 
*Week endin Oct. 28. Week 

Oct. 21, . ’ aired 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, Oct. 
28, receipts of wheat were as follows in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 











1922 1921 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ... 3,500 3,682 3,760 3,700 
Duluth .......- 1,307 2,046 1,697 956 
Totals ....... 4,807 5,728 6,457 4,656 


CROP YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1922, to Oct. 28, 

were .as follows, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 











1922 1921 1920 1919 

Minneapolis .. 35,339 33,784 3,760 3,700 
Duluth ....... 25,989 24,620 1,697 956 
Totals ...... 61,328 58,404 5,457 4,656 


Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, on Oct. 21, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), were: 








1922 1921 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ... 3,594 4,802 4,905 6,433 
Duluth ........ 6,772 5,227 4,486 3,558 
Totals ....... 10,366 10,029 9,391 9,991 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Receipts of flaxseed at Minneapolis 
are holding up fairly well, but it is un- 
derstood that considerable seed bought 
for October cannot possibly be delivered 
now. 

Minneapolis linseed mills are running 
rather close to capacity, but, like the 
flour mills, are somewhat handicapped by 
the scarcity of cars. Demand for lin- 
seed oil meal has slowed up materially, 
but oil mills have a lot of orders on 
hand, and are not aggressive sellers. Lin- 
seed meal is firm at $49 ton, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis. 

Export inquiry for linseed oil cake is 
good. Bids on cake made from Argen- 
tine seed are around $46@46.50 ton, New 
York, and on cake made from north- 
western flaxseed $51. Because of the 
higher protein content of the latter, buy- 
ers are willing to pay a premium of 
about $5 ton for it. 

EQUITY CO-OPERATIVE EXCHANGE 

The directors of the Equity Co-opera- 
tive Exchange, St. Paul, have been made 
defendants in an action for an account- 
ing, filed in the Cass County district 
court, according to a dispatch from 
Fargo, N. D. The complaint alleges that 
the plaintiffs, who are stockholders in the 





exchangé, have been defrauded out of a 
considerable sum of money through the 
activity of selling agencies organized to 
dispose of grain that had been pooled. 
Judge A. T. Cole has set Nov. 6.as the 
date on which the defendants must show 
cause why an accounting should not be 
made. 
NORTHWESTERN ELEVATOR FIRES 

The Great Western and the Farmers’ 
elevators, at Buffalo, N. D., burned Oct. 
25. The loss on both houses is reported 
at $75,000. The Farmers’ elevator at 
Sherman, S. D., burned the same day, 
with a loss estimated at $40,000. The 
elevator at Palo, Iowa, also burned last 
week, with a loss reported at $30,000. 

DAKOTA GRAIN LAW ILLEGAL 

G. B. Lund, chief inspector for the 
state railroad commission, Bismarck, N. 
D., is quoted as saying that he has been 
informed by the solicitor for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that the initiated 
grain grading law, which is to be submit- 
ted to the voters of North Dakota on 
Nov. 7, conflicts with the federal grain 
grades act and is believed to be uncon- 
stitutional. 

E. L. WELCH INDICTED 

E. L. Welch, head of the grain broker- 
age firm of E. L. Welch & Co., Minne- 
apolis, which failed some months ago, has 
been indicted in connection with the fail- 
ure of the Security State Bank, at Shak- 
opee, Minn. Mr. Welch and A. T. Dell, 
former cashier of the bank, are charged 
with violating the state banking laws by 
receiving deposits while knowing that the 
bank was insolvent. The indictments were 
voted by the Scott County grand jury. 

SHIPPERS USING GONDOLAS 

Illustrating how serious the car short- 
age is in the Northwest, Minnesota millers 
are figuring on using gondola cars in 
which to ship their products, particularly 
feed. There are plenty of gondolas or 
open cars to be had, and mills are order- 
ing heavy, water-tight canvas covers or 
tarpaulins to use over these cars. Sev- 
eral mills have ordered gondola covers. 
They are to be stenciled with the name 
of the mill, and are to be shipped back 
to the mills after using. It is understood 
these covers cost approximately $75 each, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


C. E. Roseth, of Philadelphia, is in 
Minneapolis today. 

John S. Pillsbury, vice president of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, left Saturday for the East. 

Horace Cook, of Horace Cook & Co., 
brokers, Boston, was a Minneapolis vis- 
itor last week, calling on the Northwest- 
ern Feed Co. 

A meeting of the Minnesota Millers’ 
Club will be held in Minneapolis next 
Saturday. The meeting is being held on 
Saturday this time, in order to enable 
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the country millers to take in the Minne- 
sota football game. 

Alfred F. Pillsbury, vice president of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneap- 
olis, returned home last week from a 
European trip. 

London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis- banks as follows: sight, $4.451,; 
three-day, $4.45; 60-day, $4.4314. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 38.90. 

Asbjérn P. Bjérnstad, an importer of 
Christiania, Norway, while in Minneapolis 
this week arranged with the Big Dia- 
mond Mills Co. to represent it in Nor- 
way. 

J. T. Wikle, of Atlanta, Ga., chief en- 
gineer for the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
is in Minneapolis this week visiting the 
company’s plant here, which is under 
construction. 

Charles G. Wehmann, of H. Wehmann 
& Co., flour and feed jobbers, Minne- 
apolis, who was married in Philadelphia 
Oct. 11, is not expected home for another 
week or two. He and his bride have been 
spending their honeymoon in Bermuda. 

The reorganization of the Kimball (S. 
D.) Mill Co. has been completed. C. F. 
Winters, the manager, is an experienced 
mill man, and for a good many years was 
at White Lake and at Chamberlain, 
S. D. W. H. Neelan is the miller in 
charge. 

John P. Hull, for many years travelling 
auditor for the Northwestern Elevator 
Co., of Minneapolis, died Oct. 27, in a 
hospital here. The funeral was held Mon- 
day afternoon. Mr. Hull had been close- 
ly identified with the northwestern grain 
trade for 40 years. 

The Northwest Wheat Growers, Asso- 
ciated, through F. L. Jeklin, its Minne- 
apolis sales agent, has secured a corpo- 
rate membership in the Chamber of Com- 
merce. This association represents wheat 
growers in Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Montana and North Dakota. It has an 
office at 600 Flour Exchange. 


Based on the close today (Oct. 31), the 
minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark 95c bu, No. 1 
northern 93c; in southern Minnesota, No. 
1 dark 97c, No. 1 northern 95c; in cen- 
tral North Dakota, No. 1 dark 93c, No. 
1 northern 9lc; in central Montana, No. 
1 dark 80c, No. 1 northern 78c. 


The market on cotton flour bags is 
very strong, and bag manufacturers say 
they expect further advances right along. 
Standard 98’s are quoted at $167.75, an 
advance of $6.75 for the week; stand- 
ard brown 49's, $104; bleached 49’s, 
$100.25; cambric or silk finish 49's, 
$114.25; Cuban export, 7-0z osnaburgs, 
203-lb size, $413.50, and the 224-lb size 
$431.50. These quotations on the 98's 
and 49’s are per M, f.o.b., Minneapolis, 
printed one side, and on the Cuban ex- 
ports per M, plain. 








Factory of the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills Under Construction in Minneapolis, 














to Be in Operation Feb. 1, 1923 
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Scattered sales to jobbers of single 
car lots constituted the major portion of 
trade in flour this week. The aggregate 
of new bookings probably decreased, for 
the continued advance in prices had a 
retarding effect. The outlook is still 
thought bearish, and no accumulation of 
stocks will be considered by either job- 
bers or bakers. When the market reacted 
at one time this week, a slight increase 
in orders was reported, but demand set- 
tled back into the former dullness at the 
subsequent advance. 

The present level of prices is about 
unchanged from a week ago, but is 20@ 
25c¢ bbl higher than the low point of this 
week. One noticeable feature is the nar- 
rowing of the range of quotations of the 
various mills. Kansas City mills are gen- 
erally within a range of 30c,—between 
$6.40 and $6.70 for patent,—although one 
or two companies sold below those fig- 
ures. About the same differential was 
maintained in offerings of southwestern 
mills located at points other than Kansas 
City. 

The car and transportation situation 
again dominated the flour market. Im- 
provement was reported in scattered in- 
stances, but shortage and delays general- 
ly are as acute and numerous as ever. 
This fact restricted buying in more ways 
than one: it was held to be a factor in 
wheat prices which was not permanent, 
and it caused those who had flour ordered 
to withdraw from the market until orders 
already given were filled. Many of the 
mills outside of terminal markets were 
forced to a part-time run, and several 
of the larger plants at terminals were 
also crippled seriously. 

Kansas City mills produced more flour 
than last week by 2,000 bbls, establishing 
a new record,,but they had their share of 
transportation troubles. A number of 
them have considerable flour sold, but 
stored awaiting receipt of empty cars. 

Reports of export trade were conflict- 
ing. Generally it was said to be smaller. 
However, one Kansas City mill reported 
an excellent demand from all foreign 
connections except the United Kingdom. 
There was a good demand for clears from 
domestic jobbers and bakers, which ab- 
sorbed most of the spot offerings. Ship- 
ping directions were active, and the only 
hindrance to production was the lack of 
railroad equipment. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter wheat 
flour, short patent, basis cotton 98’s, Kan- 
sas City, $6.05@6.70; 95 per cent, $5.85@ 
6.20; straight, $5.65@5.90; first clear, 
$4.75@5; second clear, $3.75@4.25; low 
grade, $3@3.50. 


MILLFEED 


After a slight reaction in prices, the 
market recovered most of the loss, and 
sales made at the close of the week were 
about unchanged from a week ago. De- 
mand continued broad, in spite of un- 
seasonal warm weather over the South- 
west. Current offerings of mills were 
limited, and a large part of the business 
was done by resellers. Mills refused to 
follow the decline, in view of the car 
shortage and dry weather in consuming 
territory. Current quotations, in 100-Ib 
sacks, per ton: bran, $23; brown shorts, 
$25@26; gray shorts, $28@29. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates on 
flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs: Live > 
London, Manchester, Glasgow, via com 
Orleans 501%,c October-November sea- 


board, via New York 56c; Belfast, Dub- 
lin, via New Orleans 50%c October- 
November seaboard, via New York 59c; 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, via 
New Orleans 501%%c October-November- 
December seaboard; Rotterdam, Amster- 
dam, via New York 57c; Antwerp, via 
New York 57c; Hamburg, via New Or- 
leans 481%,c, via New York 57c; Christi- 
ania, via New Orleans 5814c, via New 
York 56c; Copenhagen, via New Orleans 
58¥,c, via New York 56c. 
KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, with com- 

parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 132,900 115,852 87 
Last week ....... 132,900 113,759 85.6 
TORP GOD cccceces 105,900 92,700 89 
Two years ago.... 103,800 66,300 63 
PEVO-FORP GVECHMS coccccccccececscs 83 
SOUMFORE GUMTREE cans ivccecsiocescses 83 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 82 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 

Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 486,630 361,484 74 
Last week ....... 486,630 377,906 77 
BOOP GOD cccccvece 501,930 449,761 89 
Two years ago.... 455,970 266,069 58 
PEVO*FOGE GVOTRRS cocncccccvsccecse 77 

DORORe WUE 64.53 6-0-0 006602004 08 81.5 


Of the mills reporting, 22 reported do- 
mestic business good, 24 fair and 18 slow. 


WICHITA OUTPUT 


Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 


This week ........ 64,620 54,102 83.7 
Last, week ........ 64,620 54,633 84 

VORP QB ccceccnvecs 62,820 48,150 76.6 
Two years ago ..... 39,420 37,693 95.6 


ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 

resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 

bbls, as reported* to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
, ... BReReeere ees ore 26,988 56.9 
Sf  MPePreeeviyT err Te 41,120 86 
ee, GO v0x.6-0 840854044508 51,263 108 
Te PORE BOS iccccesevess 22,115 46.6 


OUTPUT RECORD AGAIN BROKEN 

Kansas City mills again set a new pro- 
duction record this week, when the out- 
put reached 115,852 bbls. The former 
record was made the week ending Sept. 
16, 1922, and was 114,852 bbls. 

An addition of 1,500 bbls to the daily 
capacity as a result of the starting of 
the second unit of the Washburn-Crosby 
plant is mainly responsible for the high 
figure of this week, although several other 
mills reported increased operation. The 
output this week exceeds that of last 
week by 2,000 bbls, and is 23,000 bbls 
more than a year ago. The total is a 
little more than twice as large as two 
years ago. 

The output represents 87 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 89 per cent a 
year ago and a 10-year average for this 
season of the year of 88.3 per cent. 


NEW STORAGE PLANT IN OPERATION 

The Crooks Terminal Warehouses, of 
Chicago, obtained title last week to the 
seven-story and basement Brokers’ Build- 
ing, located in the West Bottoms dis- 
trict. The property, wnich will be used 
especially for a complete flour storage 
service, was purchased for $225,000, and 
contains 100,000 square feet of space. 

The same company has leased the Se- 
curity Warehouse here, and will use it 
for storage of food products other than 
flour. Especial care has been taken to 


obtain houses with proper ventilation, 
light and general sanitary conditions. 

hile the Brokers’ Building is suited to 
flour storage, and has excellent railroad 
facilities, it has never been used for that 
purpose. 

H. H. Smith, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Southwest Ware- 
house Corporation, Kansas City, will be 
general manager of the new buildings. 
Alfred Crooks, Chicago, is here tempo- 
rarily to assist in the management. 


SWITCHING FEES ABSORBED 


As a result of complaints made by 
millers and grain dealers some time ago, 
the Rock Island Railway has authorized 
the absorption of cross-town switching 
on grain or grain products, regardless of 
whether the haul is entirely on Rock 
Island lines. The reduction will be made 
effective Oct. 31. 

The Missouri Pacific also authorized 
the same absorption, but made such re- 
strictions that it would only authorize it 
on business moving to Louisiana, Texas, 
and Texarkana, Ark. 

Other roads are considering making the 
change in some form, but the tariffs have 
not yet been received. 


CAR SHORTAGE RELIEF MEASURE 


The car service division of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association issued addi- 
tional orders late this week which should 
be of material assistance in increasing 
the supply of box cars suitable for grain 
and flour loading in Kansas City and 
southwestern territory. One of the or- 
ders, which is directed to the Galveston 
situation and is intended to prevent undue 
scattering of grain cars by return load- 
ing of lumber and other commodities, has 
been issued to southwestern, central west- 
ern and northwestern lines. It reads as 
follows: “Confine to grain, flour and food 
products loading of box cars fit for that 
class of traffic. Discontinue the use of 
eastern lines’ cars in local service, and 
load to owning lines and to terminal mar- 
kets, where cars will be available for east- 
ern grain, flour and other food ship- 
ments.” 

Another order to virtually all western 
roads makes it compulsory to discontinue 
all local loading, and load only to a point 
on the owning line or to a junction with 
the owning line. Any cars for which 
through loading is not immediately avail- 
able must move empty to the owning line. 


NOTES 


M. Tipp, M. Tipp Co., Chicago flour 
dealer, was in Kansas City this week. 

Richard Swartz, manager New Ulm 
(Minn.) Roller Mill Co., was in Kansas 
City this week. 

E. D. Bigelow, secretary Kansas City 
Board of Trade, is in Denver and Colo- 
rado Springs on a 10-day vacation. 

H. C. Malsness, southwestern repre- 
sentative Sprout, Waldron & Co., re- 
turned this week from a trip over the 
Southwest. 

B. E. Ricketts, Indiana representative 
Kansas Flour Mills.Co., arrived Thursday 
and spent the remainder of the week at 
the home office of his company. 

Fred Uhlmann, of Chicago, president 
Uhlmann Grain Co., which is building a 
large elevator in Kansas City, spent this 
week here. He said the elevator would 
be ready March 1, 1923. 

Harvey J. Owen, sales department 
Bulte Mills (Kansas Flour Mills Co.), 
left Friday evening for Tucson, Ariz., 
where he has been called as a witness in 
a government contract case. 

Theodore Ismert, president Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., returned this week 
from Battle Creek, Mich., where he vis- 
ited Mrs. Ismert, who has been ill for 
several weeks. Mr. Ismert made the trip 
by motor. 


E. A. Scallen, formerly manager of 
the Des Moines, Iowa, office of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co. of the Southwest, has 
been transferred to the Kansas City of- 
fice of the company, and will act as terri- 
torial sales manager. 


David L. Croysdale, head of the Croys- 
dale Grain Co., Kansas City, since 1914, 
has sold his business to Charles F. Mc- 
Cord and David Logan, the latter a 
el of Mr. Croysdale. The firm name 
will be changed to the McCord-Logan 
Grain Co. Mr. Croysdale’s Board of 
Trade membership will be transferred to 


- 
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Mr. McCord. Mr. Croysdale has no plans 
for the immediate future. 

A. L. Jacobson, general sales manager 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Milling Co., was 
in Kansas City this week on his way home 
from the East. He has been gone about 
seven weeks, calling on mill connections 
in New York, New hnadend and the cen- 
tral states. 

Millers in the southern and central dis- 
tricts of Missouri who use water power 
report that they are greatly handicapped 
by low water in the rivers. In several 
instances mills have been forced to cur- 
tail operations. The weather has been 
extremely dry all fall and part of the 
summer. 

After a gradual shifting of population 
from rural to urban the past five years 
the 1922 census reports for Kansas show 
a slight shift in the opposite direction. 
About two thirds of the total gain for 
the year was in rural districts. The cen- 
sus is based on reports direct from 
county assessors. 

The Burlington Railroad has notified 
the Kansas City Board of Trade trans- 
portation department that it is arranging 
to restore freight rates between Colorado 
points and Kansas City and Omaha to 
the basis existing prior to Oct. 5, when 
reductions were made to Omaha anu sev- 
eral other points but not to Kansas City. 

Frank M. Cole, president Kansas City 
Flour & Feed Club, and manager of the 
Kansas City office of W. P. Tanner-Gross 
& Co., Inc., is recovering from the attack 
of intestinal influenza he contracted on 
a recent fishing trip in the Ozarks. He 
is still confined to his home, but it is 
expected that he will be at his office next 
week, 


The Corn Products Refining Co. start- 
ed to grind corn on Oct. 26 in its new 
$8,000,000 sirup refinery in North Kansas 
City. Additional construction was fin- 
ished recently, including an eight-story 
table house and tanks that raise the stor- 
age capacity to 500,000 bus corn. The 
plant, when operating at capacity, will 
use about 15,000 bus corn daily. 


Most of the southwestern millers who 
attended the opening of the Philadelphia 
Tidewater Terminal last week paid short 
visits to other eastern markets. L. F. 
Moses, president Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
returned early in the week. Thad L. 
Hoffman, secretary of the same organi- 
zation, returned Thursday. C. V. Top- 
ping, secretary Southwestern Millers’ 
League, made business trips to Washing- 
ton, New York and Chicago after the 
Philadelphia ceremony, returning here 
Friday. Harry G. Randall, general man- 
ager Midland Flour Milling Co., returned 
Thursday. 


H. C. Wallace, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, arrived in Kansas City Monday 
morning, and made a series of addresses 
here and in near-by Kansas towns. He 
spoke to members of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade soon after his arrival, 
and asked for the co-operation of the 
grain exchanges in the enforcement of 
the Capper-Tincher grain control law, 
which will become effective Nov. 1. In 
making this request, Mr. Wallace upheld 
the legitimacy of future trading in grain. 
He gave the impression that the law 
would be of benefit to both grain dealers 
and producers. 


The half rates announced last week to 
take effect on shipments of feed to New 
Mexico from points in the territory sur- 
rounding Kansas City have been amended 
to include bran. The rule, which was put 
into effect by the Santa Fe, said the re- 
duced rates would apply on corn and 
articles taking corn rates, which would 
ordinarily include bran. However, study 
of the tariff revealed that, on shipments 
into New Mexico and Arizona, corn rates 
could not be made applicable to bran, 
and the change followed. Local millers 
and feed dealers say that the increase in 
sales to the drouth territory since the 
rate reduction is very moderate. 


OKLAHOMA 


Millers are not experiencing a conges- 
tion in the movement of flour in Okla- 
homa because of the shortage of railroad 
cars, but grain dealers declare that the 
car situation is more acute than at any 
other period since the beginning of the 
strikes. Doubtless the movement would 
be above normal for the season but for 
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the lack of cars. Growers in the Black- 
well territory recently were paid as high 
as $1.10 bu for their wheat. : 

Dry weather continues over the entire 
Southwest, and grain men already ex- 

ress fear of another poor crop, especial- 
ly in the southwestern part of this state. 
A report from Cotton County says that 
wheat is dying in some sections. Gen- 
erally speaking, rains of the last few 
weeks have not been of lasting value to 
fall crops. 

Flour and feed prices are unchanged 
for the week in Oklahoma. Local terri- 
tory flour movements are slightly im- 
proved. Country sales are far from nor- 
mal; farmers are buying flour a sack at 
a time. A majority of bakers in this 
territory have enough to last them until 
the end of the year, but most of it was 
bought outside the state. 

Oklahoma and Texas mills are buying 
but little wheat. Texas mills were nearly 
out of the market at the end of the week. 
Corn was in good demand from mills, new 
Oklahoma selling at 72@73c bu. 


NOTES 


George Applegate is erecting a build- 
ing at Keystone, Okla., to be occupied as 
a feed and grain store. 

Hogan Reynolds, of Henryetta, Okla., 
millfeed dealer, was operated upon re- 
cently for appendicitis. 

Killmer Bros., of Little Rock, Ark., 
dealers in flour and feed, have opened a 
second store in that city. 

J. W. Turner, Orange, Texas, has been 
named manager there for the Conyers 
Live Stock & Feed Corporation of Texas. 

Charles E. Baughman, Austin, Texas, 
commissioner of markets and warehouses, 
recently was operated upon for appen- 
dicitis. 

Oklahoma millers are advised that 
steamship rates between Gulf ports and 
Porto Rico have been reduced an average 
of about 25 per cent. 

The Elk City, Okla., Chamber of Com- 
merce recently discussed methods of 
eliminating the noise of machinery in a 
flour mill situated near the business dis- 
trict. 

The Jefferson (Okla.) Milling Co., with 
$75,000 capital stock, has been incorpo- 
rated by J. S. Kelly and J. T. Biggs, of 
Jefferson, and J. D. Butts, of Cherokee, 
Okla. 

Flour and feed manufacturers and 
dealers in Wichita Falls, Texas, were 
given a clean bill of health recently by 
C. H. Murray, weights and measures in- 
spector. 

A. T. Smith, a feed dealer at Paw- 
huska, Okla., recently disappeared mys- 
teriously from. his home and his family 
has enlisted the support of county au- 
thorities in their search for him. 


S. W. Anderson, manager Camden 
(Ark.) Feed Mill, died at his home in 
that town recently at the age of 69. He 
was a pioneer of Ouachita County, and 
leaves a widow and eight childrén. 


The Washington County Warehouse 
Co., Brenham, Texas, recently lost its 
warehouse and contents by fire: Manager 
John Lehmann estimates the loss at $75,- 
000. A carload of feed was destroyed. 

That wheat grown in Washington 
County is of poor grade and difficult to 
market was reported to the Bartlesville 
realtors’ meeting recently by R. E. Tur- 
ner, feed and flour dealer of that place. 

E. R. Humphrey, manager of the Great 
West Mill & Elevator Co., Amarillo, 
Texas, as chairman of the board of the 
Amarillo Jobbers’ and Manufacturers’ 
Association, has begun arrangements for 
the next show to be given by the associa- 
tion on Nov. 23-25. 

W. E. Hunter, sales manager in the 
Lubbock territory for the Kell Milling 
Co., has been transferred to Abilene, 
Texas, and is reported to have been made 
sales manager of the Abilene mill. He 
is succeeded at Lubbock by G. M. Janes, 
of Washburn, Texas. 

A tour of grain centers of Oklahoma 
and Texas is being made by W. K. Woods, 
of St. Louis, vice president of the Ralston 
Purina Co. He was in Oklahoma City 
this week, and went to Amarillo, Texas, 
where he is to make a survey of the 
Kafir corn situation. 

On his regular tour of the Southwest, 
E. R. Haseltine, of Minneapolis, western 
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sales manager of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., last week called on J. Edgar 
Strader, local feed mill operator and 
flour dealer, who handles the Pillsbury 
account in this section. 

M. B. Cope, liquidating agent of the 
Commercial Bank, El Reno, which failed 
last February, reports that he has been 
advised by R. P. and C. M. Jackman, 
millers of Wichita, Kansas, that they are 
to pay double the amount of their stock- 
holder liability, as provided by the Okla- 
homa law. 

Hot buttered biscuits and “Dolly Dim- 
ple” dolls were features of the well- 
displayed exhibit of the Arkadelphia 
(Ark.) Milling Co. at the Louisiana state 
fair at Shreveport. The Pillsbury mill 
exhibit was made by the Frank Grocery 
Co., and that of Albatross flour by the 
Kalmback-Burckett Co. 

Frank Kell, of Wichita Falls, a Texas 
and Oklahoma millowner, and Julius H. 
Barnes, former grain administrator of 
the government, are among the directors 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce who will attend a meeting of the 
board of directors in Dallas, Nov. 20, 
prior to the regular meeting later in Gal- 
veston. 

H. W. Cole, a grain dealer of Blue- 
jacket, Okla., who was here this week, 
has erected a flour mill at Chetopa, Kan- 
sas, 20 miles north of Bluejacket. The 
first car of wheat has been shipped to 
the mill, and it will be in operation in a 
few days. He has completed also a one- 
story warehouse, 100 feet long, adjoining 
the mill. 

Discounts ranging 20@24c have been 
charged against heat damaged wheat 
within the last 10 days, says Frank C. 
Prouty, secretary of the Oklahoma Grain 
Dealers’ Association. He sent a warning 
to members of the association to be more 
careful in buying at country stations, 
and recommended that discount and 
dockage deductions be made by buyers at 
country stations. 

Texas manufacturers and jobbers are 
protesting against recent freight rate re- 
ductions on export shipments from Chi- 
cago and St. Louis to points on the Rio 
Grande River in Texas, contending that 
they are discriminatory unless corre- 
sponding reductions are made in Texas 
between interior and Rio Grande border 
points. U. S. Pawkett, secretary of the 
San Antonio freight bureau and chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
transportation department of the Texas 
Chamber of Commerce, points out that 
the reduced first class rate from St. Louis 
to Laredo, Texas, is $2.231, and from 
San Antonio to Laredo $1.25, making a 
total of $3.481,. 


SALINA 


The transportation ‘situation remains 
acute here. One mill ran half capacity 
this week, two full time and the other 
two part time, all on account of the car 
shortage. Sales for the week improved 
decidedly over the past three weeks, 
while the price on flours dropped 35c. 
Although shipping directions come in 
slowly, and grain and products move 
slowly, local millers are hopeful. New 
business was fair. Feed prices remained 
the same as last week. 

Quotations: short patent, 98's, basis 
Kansas City, $6.05@6.45 bbl; 95 per cent, 
$5.70@6.10; 100 per cent, $5.60@6. Bran 
$1.20@1.25 per 100 lbs, mill-run $1.25@ 
1.30, brown shorts $1.30@1.35, gray shorts 
$1.50@1.55, and white shorts $1.65@1.70, 
in mixed cars. 

Output of Salina mills, representing a 
weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, with com- 
parisons: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This week c.cccccccccccoce 35,795 77 
BMGE WEEE cccccecesenecces 29,461 63 
Last Year ...ccrcccccscccce 47,174 102 


Wheat continues to move in slowly 
from country elevators, a total of 83 
cars having been received here this week. 
The price holds at $1 bu. 

NOTES 

F. H. Gordon, Des Moines, Iowa, sales- 
man for the Shellabarger Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co., spent a few days in Salina this 
week, 

Local rains within the past two weeks 
have helped the fall sown crop some- 
what, but more moisture is necessary, 
farmers say, else much of the wheat al- 


ready sown will have to be replanted, 
especially in the western counties. 

C. S. Chase, sales manager for the H. 
D. Lee Flour Mills Co., is recovering 
from a minor operation at a local hos- 
pital. 

H. V. Nye, vice president and man- 
ager of the Weber Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, made a business trip to Hutchin- 
son last Friday. 

L. G. Gottschick, vice president of the 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., is on crutches 
this week as the result of an accident a 
week ago when he missed his footing and 
turned his ankle, spraining the joint and 
fracturing a bone. 

Byron Shea, travelling representative 
for the Chicago & Alton Railway, who vis- 
ited local mill traffic managers this week, 
reports the car situation tight in the 
eastern central states, and said the rail- 
roads there can get no cars out here until 
they are released from the eastern cen- 
ters. 


NEBRASKA 


Omana, Nes., Oct. 28.—Conditions un- 
derlying the milling trade continued un- 
changed. Business is still largely on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. Comparatively few 
orders for deferred shipment are coming 
in. However, all of the big mills have 
sufficient orders on hand to keep them 
running full time. 

Receipts of wheat have been only mod- 
erate, and demand has been sufficient to 
take care of offerings. Mills are now 
paying a higher premium for dark hard 
winter wheat than they were several 
weeks ago, but not so much as a week 
ago. The dark is now bringing around 
5@6c above the ordinary. 

There is an active demand for feed. 
Following are prices at which manufac- 
turers and jobbers are selling their prod- 
ucts in round lots: bran, $23 ton; brown 
shorts, $26; middlings, $28; red dog, $32; 
alfalfa meal, choice $27, No. 1 $25, No. 2 
$23; linseed meal, $50.10; hominy feed, 
white $26.50, yellow $26.50. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha mills, with compari- 
sons, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This Week ...cc00 18,900 21,294 112 

Last week ........ 18,900 21,370 113 

Year ago ....seee. 24,000 20,328 84 

Two years ago ..... 24,000 9,465 39 
NOTES 


An Omaha friend this week received 
a card from H. K. Schafer, manager of 
the Maney Milling Co., Omaha, which was 
mailed at Glasgow, Scotland, Oct. 13. 
Mr. Schafer has been making a tour of 
continental Europe and the British Isles. 
He has been having a delightful trip, 
and is in the best of health. 

In a letter to John A. Kuhn, traffic 
manager of the Omaha Grain Exchange, 
Jule G. Smith, president of the Fort 
Worth (Texas) Elevator Co., says: “I 
have read with much interest your recent 
argument before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission against the proposed 
reduced rate of 15%c per 100 lbs on 
Canadian wheat from Chicago to New Or- 
leans for export, and I congratulate you 
on your logical and positive reasons for 
opposing such‘a rate. The originator of 
this reduced rate idea on Canadian grain 
through Chicago to New Orleans must 
certainly have been a determined ‘bear,’ 
whose purpose was to depress the value 
of grain grown in the United States.” 

Leion Lesute. 


COLORADO 


Higher prices on flour named a week 
ago have lessened the demand, and new 
bookings taken on by mills in this terri- 
tory since the advance are small. Flour 
previously contracted for is being ordered 
out freely, and low stocks will probably 
soon force buyers into the market again. 
The trade is inclined to work on stocks 
in hand, hoping for cheaper quotations by 
the time ir needs are again urgent. 
There is little probability of such a re- 
duction, in view of the strong prices still 
being paid for soft white wheat in the 
West and also because the car shorta 
shows no —— which results in 
a scarcity of cash wheat and high pre- 
miums for spot delivery. 

Flour prices, f.o.b., Ohio River: best 
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patent, $6.25@6.35; standard patent, 
$5.50@5.60; self-rising, $6.50@6.60,—all 
in 98-lb cottons, prompt to 30-day ship- 
ment. 

There is no let-up in the heavy demand 
for millfeed, which continues to exceed 
the supply, and prices for bran have 
moved up $1 this week, making it worth 
$26 ton, f.o.b., Denver, $28, f.o.b., Colo- 
rado common points. White bran, 10c 
per 100 lbs more. 


NOTES 

Daniel Jewett, of the Nebraska-Colo- 
rado Grain Co., Sidney, Neb., visited in 
Denver this week. 

The wheat acreage on the Union Pacific 
between Limon and Denver shows a de- 
crease this fall of 20 per cent under that 
of last year, due to failure of this sea- 
son’s crop in that section, which makes it 
impossible for the farmers to finance 
themselves this year. 


The new 500-bbl mill under construc- 
tion at Greeley, Colo., by the Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., is making good 
progress, and the plant will be ready for 
operation about the first of the year. 
Grain elevators built by this company 
have been finished and are now doing 
business at Cheraw, Big Bend, Haxtum, 
and Holyoke, Colo., and at Monument 
and Winona, Kansas. 

Effective Dec. 1, 1922, rates on wheat 
and other grains originating at points on 
the Rock Island from Smith Center, Kan- 
sas, to Limon, Colo., will be reduced 2@ 


0c per 100 lbs when the grain is destined 


for Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo, 
Colo. Grain from the above territory 
will then move to these Colorado points 
at the same or less rate than that which 
it previously moved under to the Mis- 
souri River. 





RATE OPPOSITION IN MONTANA 

Great Fats, Mont., Oct. 28.—Mon- 
tana business men propose to stand with 
the milling interests of this state in op- 
position to the reduction of wheat rates 
to Pacific Coast points, and fight for an 
equal reduction in the rates on flour 
shipments to those points. They are led 
in this stand«by the Great Falls Com- 
mercial Club, which has presented a 
strong protest to the roads operating in 
this territory and to the Montana rail- 
way commission, and it is understood 
that the subject will be formally pre- 
sented by the business men to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission if relief 
is not obtained without that step. 

It is charged, in a report of a special 
committee appointed by the commercial 
club to investigate the matter, that it is 
the belief of Montana business men that 
if the wheat rates to the coast are al- 
lowed to prevail, the coast millers will 
make up their export tonnage of flour 
from Washington and Oregon wheats, 
thereby giving them a cheaper export 
grade and furnishing to them the Mon- 
tana hard wheat for flour that will enter 
into direct competition in domestic trade 
with the Montana millers, working an 
injury both to Montana millers and 
farmers who grow the wheat. 

The report also insists that the Mon- 
tana freight rate on wheat is unjustly 
high, compared to the rate prevailing in 
every adjoining state, and that it should 
be lowered substantially to make it 
equitable. 

Joun A. Curry. 





RUSSIAN GRAIN SURPLUS DENIED 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Oct. 28.—Early 
reports from Moscow of a prospective 
grain surplus for export are contradicted 
in the semiofficial Moscow Pravda, ac- 
cording to the foodstuffs division of the 
Department of Commerce. Although a 
good harvest is going on throughout most 
districts of Russia the general feeling in 
Soviet circles is that the government hur- 
ried too fast into the early estimates of 
the harvest, giving rise to a too optimistic 
final judgment as to an export surplus. 

Soviet authorities are Gomarading all 
talk of exporting any grains except “de- 
monstrative” quantities which would 
show what Russia would be able to do in 
the future, preferring to hold any sur- 
plus grains this year as a foundation of 
a crop reserve both in the hands of the 
small holders and the large government 
organizations. This will also be used in 
the development of internal trade. 


JoHN Marrinan. 
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The car situation is still the dominating 
factor in the Chicago flour market. Con- 
ditions are not improving; according to 
some reports, they are getting worse. It 
is the opinion that the trade here has 
really no idea as to how bad the situa- 
tion is, and buyers do not seem to take 
it seriously. At least they do not show 
any disposition to anticipate their needs 
by booking flour to any extent. In spite 
of all this trouble a fair amount of busi- 
ness was transacted here during the 
past week, but mainly confined to near- 
by requirements. 

Prices of spring wheat flour are 10@ 
15c lower for the week, but prices do 
not seem to be as important as cars 
just now. Business was fair, according 
to representatives of northwestern mills, 
but the lack of equipment is causing 
trouble. Delays are common, and the 
trade is clamoring for deliveries. 

Hard winters are not very active. Job- 
bers are merely buying as needed, and 
the larger bakers are not taking on 
much. ‘They have perhaps enough flour 
on hand or coming to them to carry 
them for 30 to 60 days. Shipping direc- 
tions are very good. 

Local mills describe conditions as un- 
satisfactory. Demand is slow, and buy- 
ing is still on a hand-to*mouth basis. 
Mills had little or no trouble in making 
deliveries up to this week, but cars are 
getting scarcer, and this, coupled with 
the quiet demand, is reflected in the de- 
creased output. ‘They feel that in a 
short time it will not be a question of 
what price a mill is quoting, but when 
it can ship. 

There has been a good distribution of 
clears to bakers and blenders, and also 
some sold for export. Some grades are 
scarce, and many mills have their output 
well taken care of. 

A little better inquiry for soft winter 
flours is reported. More bakers were in 
the market, but none of them indulged in 
booking any amount. Cracker bakers 
also took on small lots, but did not show 
any disposition to book ahead. 

Some export business was done during 
the week in patents to the United King- 
dom, but as a rule bids were too low. 
Clears have sold better, and sales are 
reported to the Near East, Holland and 
Great Britain. 

Nominal quotations, basis car lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: spring first patent $6.60 
@7.35, standard patent $6.20@6.95, first 
clear $4.55@5.70, second clear $3.50@4; 
hard winter short patent $6.10@6.95, 
straight $5.60@6.65, first clear $4.50@ 
5.10; soft winter short patent $5.90@ 
6.50, straight $5.25@5.75, first clear $4.60 
@5. 


There is no special activity in rye flour. 
Buyers have fair stocks, and do not con- 
sider prices attractive enough to change 
their attitude. Bakers are only buying 
as they need flour. The local rye flour 
output was about 3,000 bbls. White rye 
flour is quoted at $4.30@4.90, medium at 
$4.10@4.30, and dark at $3.50@3.85. 

The dullness in the macaroni industry 
is reflected in the demand for semolinas. 
Buyers have sufficient to carry them 
along, and are not disposed to make 
additional bookings when their products 
are in such quiet demand. No. 2 semo- 
lina is quoted at $5.60@5.70, jute, No. 3 
semolina $5.50@5.60, durum flour $5.20 
@5.30, clear $3.70@3.80, f.o.b., Chicago. 


MILLFEED 


The market is very quiet. ‘The trade 
looks on the recent advances.as too rapid, 


and is playing a waiting game. Inquiries 
are coming in, but most bids are too 
low. Mixed feed manufacturers are 
showing less interest. They have been 
heavy buyers up to this week, but ac- 
cording to reports a few of them are 
now reselling. 

Mills are not offering feed to any ex- 
tent in this market. Most of them are 
still well sold up and, with a continued 
good mixed car business, they have little 
or nothing to offer. 

Flour middlings have also slowed up, 
and red dog continues very quiet. 

Bran is quoted at $25@27 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $26@27.50, flour middlings 
$28@31.50, and red dog $32@34. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
-. . Peerrrere 40,000 30,000 75 
PES as 40,000 31,000 77 
we Me Gotewevan 40,000 35,000 88 
Two years ago..... 26,700 22,750 85 


CASH WHEAT 


The cash wheat market was firm this 
week, and demand was fairly active. Re- 
ceipts fell off some from last week, and 
offerings were well taken care of. 

Red winter wheat was perhaps a little 
firmer, and premiums are unchanged to 
lc higher. Millers showed a fair interest 
in the light offerings, but demand was 
not aggressive. 

Spring wheat was in good milling de- 
mand, buyers showing most interest in 
high gluten test. Premiums on this kind 
of springs are up 4@5c for the week. 
Hard winters were in fair milling de- 
mand, Premiums on hard winters that 
could be loaded in eastern cars were 
firmer, and shippers were willing to pay 
a premium for wheat in cars that could 
go east. Premiums otherwise were un- 
changed to Yc higher. A local grain 
concern reported having sold several cars 
of Canadian wheat, grading No. 1 Mani- 
toba northern spring, duty paid, to a 
local miller at a price that yielded the 
seller a profit. This firm also received a 
cargo of 230,000 bus on Thursday. 

Receipts of wheat at Chicago were 
388 cars, against 445 last week, and 180 
a year ago. Shipping sales totaled 530,- 
000 bus, partly for export. 

Premiums on No. 1 and 2 red are 
around 7@8c over December; No. 1 and 
2 hard, 5@6%,c over; No. 3 hard, 4@5c 
over; No. 1 dark northern spring, 15@ 
20c over, No. 2 dark, 10@15c over; No. 
3 dark, 5@10c over; No. 1 northern, 5 
@10c over; No. 2 northern, 5@7c over. 


NOTES 


H. C. Vogtel, Chicago mill agent, spent 
several days this week in the Southwest. 

L. K. Burns, of the Globe Milling Co., 
Watertown, Wis., was in Chicago during 
the week. 

C. W. Kerr, of the Hastings (Mich.) 
Milling Co., was in Chicago during the 
past week. 

G. G. Jones, of the Knollenberg Mill- 
ing Co., Quincy, Ill, was here several 
days this week. 

M. Tipp, of the M. Tipp Co., Chicago, 
was in Kansas City on a business trip 
during the week. 

The Chicago Flour Jobbers’ Exchange 
will hold a meeting on Thursday eve- 
ning, Nov. 9, at the University Club. 

Fred M. Brown, assistant general man- 
ager George P. Plant Milling Co., St. 
Louis, called at this office on Sct. 28. 

L. C. Newsome, of the Newsome Feed 
& Grain Co., Pittsburgh, was in Chicago 
on Oct. 26 on his way to Minneapolis. 

A. C. Madsen, of the Jackson Milling 
Co., Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., stopped off 


in Chicago during the week on his way 
east. 

B. C. Ward, of the cereal department 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, was here several days this week. 

Ivan Picard, manager of the feed de- 
partment of Lamson Bros. & Co., Chi- 
cago, is in Milwaukee on a business trip. 

T. O. Martin, northwestern freight 
agent International Mercantile Marine 
Co., Minneapolis, was in Chicago Oct. 24, 

The Keyes Baking Co., Sterling, IIL, 
has been incorporated, with $10,000 capi- 
tal stock, by W. H. Gray, L. D. Keyes 
and others. 

T. C. Penney, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. of the Southwest, Kansas 
City, visited the Chicago office of the 
company this week. 

This department has a call from an 
old-established southwestern milling con- 
cern for a high class salesman to cover 
the state of Illinois. 

H. W. Adams, manager of the Detroit 
office of the Washburn-Crosby Co., vis- 
ited the Chicago office this week, on his 
way to the home office. 

John S. and Alfred F. Pillsbury, of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneap- 
olis, passed through Chicago on Oct. 25 
on their way home from the East. 

The Northern Milling Co. Sparta, 
Wis., experienced a serious loss on Oct. 
25 when one of its line elevators caught 
fire, supposedly from locomotive sparks. 

Lake wheat shipments from Chicago 
this week were 166,000 bus to Buffalo; 
1,109,000 bus corn, 720,000 to Depot Har- 
bor, 60,000 to Montreal, and 329,000 to 
Tiffin. 

B. N. Lathrop, of Chicago, Illinois rep- 
resentative for the St. Paul (Minn.) Mill- 
ing Co., left on Oct. 24 for Depew, IIL, 
and will spend the next few weeks duck 
hunting. 

The annual meeting of the Illinois Ag- 
ricultural Association will be held at 
Chicago on Jan. 17-18. At last year’s 
convention, at Springfield, there was an 
attendance of 1,200 farmers. 

A. P. Husband, Chicago, secretary of 
the Millers’ National Federation, is tak- 
ing a short rest at Atlantic City, N. J., 
where he went after the opening of the 
Philadelphia Tidewater Terminal. 

Asbjérn P. Bjérnstad, of Christiania, 
Norway, who has been in Chicago calling 
on the trade the past week, left on Oct. 
27 for Minneapolis, and expects to visit 
Kansas City and other southwestern mill- 
ing centers before returning to Norway. 


Frank H. Smith, chairman of the IIli- 
nois commerce commission, Harvey 
Wood, supervisor of orders, and H. M. 
Slater, railroad rate expert, will go to 
a to ask the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for a fair allotment 
of cars for Illinois. 


The Calumet Baking Co. has purchased 
a tract of land adjoining its plant on 
Fillmore Street, between Forty-first and 
Forty-second avenues, on which it ex- 
pects to build next spring an addition 
to cost about $300,000. It will be five 
stories high, 200x130. 


Production of flour in the seventh fed- 
eral reserve district, as reported by 42 
millers, decreased during September, 
compared with August and a year ago. 
Operations of these mills, based on a 24- 
hour working day, were at 55.5 per cent 
of capacity during September, in August 
they were 56.6 per cent, and in Septem- 
ber, 1921, 59 per cent. 


M. J. Gormely, Washington, D. C., 
chairman of the car service bureau of the 
American Railway Association, was in 
Chicago the first of the week. While 
here he announced a very drastic rule 
refusing to allow western cars to go 
east and eastern cars to be used for 
other than shipments east. Grain ship- 
pers of Chicago have sent a protest to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
against this action. 


According to statistics compiled by 
the Railway Age, railroads of this coun- 
try placed orders from Jan. 1 to Oct. 15 
for 122,953 new freight cars and 1,792 
locomotives. The number of cars ex- 
ceeds the average number ordered an- 
nually for the 10 years ending 1921, 
which was 106,469. e average number 
of locomotives during the same period 
was 2,118, Total number of cars scrapped 
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during the past 10 years, 73,760; loco- 
motives, 1,615. 

Julius H. Barnes, speaking at a lunch- 
eon given at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, 
on Oct. 24, by J. R. Howard, president 
of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, is reported to have said that a bet- 
ter balance between industry and agri- 
culture is necessary if farmers and busi- 
ness men are to reap the fullest benefits 
of prosperity. Alexander Legge, presi- 
dent of the International Harvester Co., 
said that agriculture must not be re- 
garded as a national resource and ex- 
ploited as such, but must be considered 
an industry. Prices are set artificially 
on everything the farmer buys, but he is 
forced to sell his produce on the basis 
of the law of supply and demand. The 
purpose of this meeting was to make 
business men familiar with present conii- 
tions of the farmers and get their o- 
operation in an effort to find relief. 


WISCONSIN 

Mitwavkee, Wis., Oct. 28.—While 
business during the early part of tlie 
week was rather dull and inactive, mi!ls 
report that, since Thursday, sales have 
improved to an appreciable extent. | 1- 
dividual sales have been above the aver- 
age, and car lot business once more {i : 
ured in transactions. Some business w.: 
booked for 60-day shipment, but as 
rule customers did not go beyond t! 
limit. 

The freight situation is worse, if an 
thing. Its seriousness is demonstrat: 
by the fact that one large mill w 
obliged to close for a day early th 
week to wait for loading space. Despi 
this interruption, production is goiny 
forward at a healthy rate, being suppor - 
ed by a good current demand and. coi- 
siderable unfilled business on the book. 

There is a good market for top patents 
and bakers patents. The sale of fan 
grades for the family trade is increasiny 
steadily. There is no evidence of specu 
lative buying, effort being directed at 
maintaining a comfortable margin rath- 
er than loading up, notwithstanding the 
fact that a good many buyers seem tv 
have come to the conclusion that pres 
ent prices are not far wrong. 

Prices declined slightly during tl: 
week, but the close witnessed a return to 
approximately last week’s level. Th: 
range has broadened somewhat, not al! 
mills following the advance in cash ani 
option wheat to the full extent. Fanc\ 
brands of hard spring wheat patent arc 
quoted at $6.90@7.50, and straight a! 
$6.40@6.95, in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

Little or no difficulty is experienced in 
marketing the available supply of fancy 
clear, although the lower qualities ar 
not moving any better than before 
Blenders’ and mixers are constantly in 
the market, but business is limited to a 
considerable extent by the ridiculously 
low offers that are being made. Local 
mills are disposing of their clears in 
mixed cars, and find enough buyers to 
relieve them of worry with respect to the 
better grades. In some cases low grade 
clear is being run into feed, which com- 
mands a comparatively better price than 
most buyers are willing to pay for the 
stuff as flour. First clear was quoted at 
$5.35@5.75, and second nominally at 
$4.20@5.25, in 98-lb cottons. 

The difficulty encountered by custom- 
ers in getting prompt delivery of flour 
appears to have overcome to a large ex- 
tent the handicaps imposed on trade in 
Kansas patent and straight, and prices 
are nearly on the same level as spring of 
equivalent grade. The differential is now 
so small that whatever advantage Kan- 
sas flour may have had in the past has 
been removed. The bakery trade is the 
best buyer of winter wheat flour, al- 
though some sales are being made to 
wholesale grocers for family trade. 
Fancy Kansas patent was quoted at $6.95 
@7.15, and straight at $6.40@6.75, in 98-lb 
cottons. 
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MILLFEED 


Local mills have all the business their 
feed departments can handle comfort- 
ably, but they are not being pressed 
quite so hard with new orders. There is 
a large | og in transit, delivery of 
which is being delayed, while mill books 
are well filled. The best call is from 
the smaller buyers. 

The call for middlings is better than 
that for bran, with the result that they 
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re holding steady, while bran is easier. 
Prices ia a decline of $1@1.50 ton 
since a week ago. Winter bran is un- 
changed to $1 ton lower, and ‘sellin ata 
premium of $1.50 over spring. lour 
middlings are off about 50c, which places 
them only $1.50 ton over standard. Red 
dog has turned easier, but is nominally 
unchanged. Hominy feed is in fair re- 
quest, and buyers are willing to’ pay $1 
@2 ton more. The advance in rye feed 
has been checked, and with a lessened 
demand an easier tone has developed, 
with a decline of 50c ton. Oil meal is 
nominally unchanged, while cottonseed 
meal has moved up $2@8 ton to get it 
more in line with the former. luten 
feed is firm and unchanged, and quoted 
only for November shipment. __ 

Receipts of millfeed at Milwaukee 
this week, 1,990 tons, against 2,070 last 
year; shipments were 4,726 tons, against 
7,664 in 1921. 

MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 
This week ......-- 16,000 10,200 64 
Last week ......-> 16,000 10,000 63 
Last year ....se+e- 28,000 19,845 70 
Two years ago..... 24,000 11,775 49 
Three years ago.... 24,000 14,900 62 
Four years ago..... 18,000 13,500 75 
Five years ago..... 16,000 9,200 57 


The movement of flour at Milwaukee 
is smaller, showing the effects of the car 
shortage as well as the restrictions in 
water routing. Some flour from the 
Northwest is going into store, awaiting 
more favorable opportunities for for- 
warding. Receipts this week were 52,- 
670 bbls, against 58,100 last week and 
55,650 last year. Shipments were 40,830 
bbls, compared with 47,970 last week and 
36,550 last year. The Milwaukee road 
brought 39,550 bbls, mainly from the 
Northwest. Lake transit lines took out 
39,430 bbls, practically all of which went 
forward in break-bulk. 


RYE FLOUR 

Despite the fact that city and country 
mills are both confronted by opportuni- 
ties to do a lot of business in rye flour, 
trade is hardly commensurate with the 
volume of inquiry and offers, for the 
larger interests are unwilling to pay the 
prices asked by mills for flour made 
from Wisconsin rye. They base their 
ideas as to price on their ability to buy 
from Michigan, Ohio and Pennsylvania 
mills, apparently disregarding the fact 
that the Wisconsin product is of a 
peculiarly high quality. 

The best call is for pure white patent, 
although local wholesale bakeries are 
good buyers of pure dark, in which there 
seems to be little interest excepting in 
some markets where the foreign-born 
population is a big factor. Eastern bro- 
kers are asking only for patent or 
straight, and manifest no interest in 
dark, but they seem to be willing to pay 
only a dark rye flour price for the best 
grades. z 

An easier tone in rye flour prices dur- 
ing the first nalf of the week has given 
way to a firmer trend, with prices tend- 
ing upward but still slightly below last 
week’s level. Pure white was quoted at 
$5.25@5.45, straight at $4.75@5.05, and 
dark at $3.60@4.50, in 98-Ib cottons. 


CORN GoOopDs 

The sensational advance in corn in the 
cash and option market seems to have 
been spent, and with prices 13%,@2c bu 
lower for the week, corn goods prices 
have been reduced about 5c in 100-lb lots. 
Business is moderately, active, but con- 
fined to domestic trade. Whenever ex- 
porters or foreign customers ask for 
corn goods, their offers usually are so 
far below the views of mills that very 
little business can be done. 

Operations of local corn mills are well 
sustained, but largely on account of the 
feed department. The supply of milling 
grain is small, white being especially 
scarce, and wanted on both flour and 
feed account. Yellow and mixed are 
again at longer discounts under white. 
Corn meal is in fair request, and break- 
fast food manufacturers are buying 
moderately of ts. Corn flour was 
nominally quoted at $1.80@1.85, corn 
grits at $1.75@1.80 and corn meal at 
$1.75@1.80, in 100-Ib sacks. 


NOTES 


The Spt (Wis.) Cereal Mills Co. 
sustained a heavy loss by fire, which 
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ruined its mill and elevator, on Oct. 25. 
It is planned to rebuild at once. 

The William J. Gantter Co. Kau- 
kauna, has been organized by local in- 
terests to conduct a wholesale and retail 
flour, feed and seed business, with head- 
quarters in the Corcoran Building, on 
Third Street. 

The Boyd (Wis.) Produce Co. has 
started the operation of its new flour 
mill, which for the present will specialize 
in pancake flour. The company last week 
staged an effective demonstration of the 
product at the Elks’ Club, Rhinelander, 
under the direction of C. Luebstorf, gen- 
eral manager. 

The Northern Hay & Grain Co., Rhine- 
lander, is erecting a new flour and feed 
mill and elevator on the site of the for- 
mer warehouse of the Blatz Brewing 
Co., of Milwaukee. The mill will be 
equipped only for feed production for 
the present. The concern will continue 
to do a wholesale business in flour and 
feed. 

The proposition to eliminate the feed 
department of the Ladysmith (Wis.) Co- 
Operative Creamery Co. was voted down 
by the stockholders at a special meeting 
last week. The deficit incurred by this 
department has been guaranteed, and 
the company will continue to wholesale 
and retail flour as well as feed. Sep- 
arate accounting of the feed depart- 
ment has been ordered. 


Schedules filed by the Union Food 
Stores Co., Milwaukee, operating the 
Waukegan Tea Co. and Economy Gro- 
cery Store chain, upon the involuntary 
petition in bankruptcy brought by cred- 
itors recently, reveal liabilities of $384,- 
309, with assets nominally valued at 
$236,005. The unsecured claims amount 
to $231,411. Among the assets, stock in 
trade, including flour, is valued at $36,- 
638. 


The Western Feed Manufacturers, Inc., 
Chicago, a $600,000 corporation, has se- 
lected Rice Lake, Wis., as the location 
of a northern branch warehouse. The 
concern has purchased the mill and ele- 
vator plant of E. Craite & Sons, Rice 
Lake, and will spend about $30,000 in re- 
modeling and equipping the buildings for 
its purposes. While the principal pro- 
duction will be at Chicago, the company 
plans to provide facilities at Rice Lake 
for compounding feeds, in addition to 
warehousing large quantities for distri- 
bution among customers in northern 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and the Dakotas. 

L. E. Meyer. 





CHINESE FARM DEVELOPMENT 

Suanoual, Curna, Oct. 6—There are 
indications that China is going to take a 
big step forward in agricultural educa- 
tion. The various agricultural associa- 
tions in China have proposed a national 
convention and exhibition. More than 75 
per cent of the Chinese population is 
engaged in agriculture, but the methods 
used are exceedingly simple and crude, 
and the margin between existence and 
starvation is narrow. As a result, farm- 
ing is not regarded as a profitable occu- 
pation, and unemployment and abandon- 
ment of farm lands are inevitable. Last 
year the failure of the wheat and cotton 
crops threatened to close many of the 
cotton and flour mills of China, and in 
order to save the situation over $20,000,- 
000 worth of cotton had to be imported 
from America and India, and thousands 
of dollars’ worth of wheat from the 
United States. D. Araki. 


Northwesterp Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; aiso by 63 
“outside” mills with a daily capacity of 
70,315 bbis, from Jan. i, 1922, to Oct. 28, 
1922, with comparisons, in barrels (000's 





omitted): 
c—Output— --Exports— 
2 1922 1921 1922 1921 
Minneapolis ...11,981 12,092 5615 694 
Ot. Pawel .ccsece 396 410 eee eee 


Duluth-Superior 723 577 a ‘se 
Outside mills .. 7,897 17,701 520 692 





To supply the deficiency in domestic 
production the Greek government is im- 
porting wheat at the rate of about 32,000 
short tons per month and is both buy- 
ing and- milling for its own account, ac- 
cording to consular reports. Part of the 
wheat is milled into high quality and part 
into low quality flour. The importation 
of flour into Greece has practically 
ceased. 
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New York, N. Y., Oct. 28.—Action by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad directorate in 
placing the stock on a flat 6 per cent 
annual basis, as against 4 per cent pre- 
viously declared, means a good deal more 
than the announcement indicates. It 
has had a sentimental influence upon 
business and financial men, and shows 
that if the net revenue of one great road 
for eight months of 1922 was nearly 
double that of 1921, the volume of the 
country’s business must be increasing at 
a remarkable rate. The railroads are do- 
ing in many cases more business than 
they can handle with their present fa- 
cilities, and, unless all signs fail, the re- 
maining weeks of the year will see a re- 
markable further improvement. 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK BRIGHTER 


Business generally is getting better. 
Larger orders are being released by the 
railroads, and there has been a material 
increase in the volume of buying by 
wholesalers and retail merchants. This 
improvement has come about in direct 
response to the improvement in the coun- 
try’s increased earning power, for with 
the surplus of idle workers virtually 
wiped out, there has been a remarkable 
increase in the volume of business done 
by retail merchants. 

Compared with a year ago, the situa- 
tion is materially better, and while there 
are some industries which are lagging be- 
hind, the country as a whole has devel- 
oped what promises to be the largest 
sustained business activity reported at 
any time since the armistice. This is 
highly reassuring, and means that the na- 
tion is headed for better times and that 
the remarkable strength of the security 
markets has been in direct response to 
the influences which make for sustained 
improvement in trade and industry in 
general. There is no doubt that manu- 
facturers and producers are succeeding 
in lowering production costs other than 
the labor item. 


RAILROAD CONSOLIDATIONS 


Earnest efforts are being made to 
bring about a sufficient consolidation of 
industry in general and of the transpor- 
tation industry in particular to insure 
for the country a more efficient indus- 
trial production. There has been started 
a nationwide movement to increase the 
output per unit of worker, and while it 
may be difficult to do this in some sec- 
tions, owing to the unwillingness of labor 
to help along this reform, the indica- 
tions are that the public will demand it 
in a way which will eventually bring 
about the desired increase. 

In the building industry, especially, 
enormous headway beyond anything yet 
made would,be achieved. if an honest 
bricklayer and other mechanics were per- 
mitted to turn. out the work that they 
could easily produce if they were given 
a fair show. It is a difficult problem 
to solve, but progress is being made in 
solving it, and there can be no doubt 
that the nation will demand a material 
increase in the average industrial output 
in the effort to lower living costs and 
bring about the reforms which are 
sought everywhere. 

There are many reasons. for taking a 
hopeful view of this movement, and while 
it will meet with considerable opposition, 
the hardships imposed by excessive living 
costs are so great as to suggest that the 
public will win out in the Cfort to bring 
about these benefits sooner or later. 


MORE DIVIDEND INCREASES 


Possibilities of new stock dividends 
being declared by industrial corporations 
are still a large factor in the securities 
market. The average professional spec- 
ulator is using the special stock increases 
already made as a means for promoting 
the idea that similar increases are under 








negotiation by various other directorates, 
and that there will be a further move- 
ment of this kind disclosed before long. 

Furthermore, the increase in the 
Pennsylvania Railroad dividend rate has 

repared the way for the circulation of 
rumors that similar action will be taken 
by other roads, and that the results will 
be highly satisfactory for security hold- 
ers. The probability is that such rumors 
will be used most effectively later on in 
connection with the development of a 
broader buying power, and while the out- 
look is not altogether clear, there are 
abundant grounds for believing that a 
strong upward movement will be started 
and pushed forward vigorously in vari- 
ous lines later on. 

The unused credit facilities shown by 
the Federal Reserve banks are so enor- 
mous as to make it relatively easy for 
the professional element to force their 
increased dividend rumors upon the pub- 
lic with prospects of exciting a much 
broader outside support. Although the 
stock market has had a good deal of 
liquidation of late, the fact is that the 
buying public is headed more distinctly 
in the direction of taking on new stocks 
than selling those long held. 

The financial history of 1922 has been 
vastly different from that of 1921. It 
is quite probable that 1923 will witness 
further improvement and a continuance 
of the increased securities market activ- 
ity which has been such an important in- 
fluence during the last six months. It is 
easy to see that very striking develop- 
ments, and mostly of a favorable na- 
ture, will be announced after the turn of 
the year. This really is at the basis of 
much of the increased security buying 
which has evidenced the increasing con- 
fidence of the investing public every- 
where. 





United States—Calendar Year Exports 


Exports of wheat, flour and coarse grains, 
by calendar years: 


WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 


Flour, bbls Wheat, bus 

pe CE 10,458,370 126,129,965 
 Serrrry Tr 16,800,455 279,948,601 
heer 19,853,952 218,280,231 
I reer 26,449,581 148,086,470 
21,706,700 111,177,103 

13,926,117 106,196,318 

14,379,000 154,049,686 

15,680,801 205,829,820 

12,769,073 173,861,944 

12,278,206 99,508,968 

10,622,000 61,655,000 

11,258,000 32,669,000 

8,370,000 24,257,000 

9,688,000 48,490,000 

13,013,000 92,780,000 

15,277,000 91,384,000 

14,324,000 62,851,000 

11,344,000 20,739,000 

9 11,543,000 13,015,000 
BEES ccd dvccorccess 19,555,000 73,373,000 
Bs. escsvevubes 18,328,000 129,466,000 
0 TT 19,200,000 178,300,000 
DECC > esdcenseecee 18,500,000 98,900,000 
3 18,500,000 108,700,000 
16,600,000 149,200,000 

13,600,000 109,900,000 


COARSE GRAIN EXPORTS 
(In bus, 000’s omitted) 


Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1922*.. 141,207 24,036 35,869 13,186 
1921... 129,055 3,224 29,812 25,834 
1920... 17,761 12,878 57,070 17,854 
1919... 11,193 55,295 32,898 37,612 
1918... 39,899 114,463 7,632 18,805 
1917... 62,170 98,689 13,412 17,859 
1916... 53,548 101,411 15,161 22,486 
1915... 48,264 104,572 13,156 26,529 
1914... 15,626 35,067 7,847 18,208 
1913... 45,287 5,275 1,995 12,782 
1912... 30,980 30,374 474 8,195 
1911... 61,573 2,126 5 3,555 
1910... 42,693 1,931 19 8,263 
1909... 36,206 1,272 368 4,589 
1908... 37,578 1,205 2,747 6,671 
1907... 88,201 1,746 1,342 5,444 
1906... 102,519 25,480 1,073 14,528 
1905... 111,266 28,822 470 13,769 
1904... 46,499 1,220 94 8,485 
1903... 91,733 1,495 2,758 9,800 
1902... 18,724 5,969 4,855 8,713 
1901... 102,400 25,900 2,600 8,700 
1900... 190,400 32,200 2,000 12,300 
1899... 206,100 41,100 4,900 16,900 
1898... 207,300 49,900 16,700- 4,500 
1897... 189,100 52,300 10,000 15,900 


*Nine months. 
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hunting. In the corner a noisy group of 
men lounge at a table, playing the favor- 
ite game of lotto. Another party is 
seated in the street, shaking dice. Near 
by are several women bending over a 
mass of rags in a couple of washtubs 
and hanging the clothes on every available 
projection. Not far away, several men 
are sprawled out on the stone pavement, 
fast asleep. Close by them a huckster is 
bawling in his loudest tones the virtues of 
his fresh artichokes and garlics. 

“On the other side of the alley, a fam- 
ily is seated around an unsavory mess of 
macaroni in a large pan, making their 
midday meal with the aid of a bottle of 
red wine, which is passed from lip to lip. 
Just beyond, a creaky street piano turns 
out the airs of an Italian opera beside 
a heavily loaded donkey, which is braying 
its disapproval of the tune. Before the 
piano, under the gaming table, beside the 
washtubs, behind the huckster, among the 
gossiping women, on the doorstep, in the 
refuse of the gutter, everywhere are 
children—small children, large children, 
deformed children, infants in arms, boys 
and girls, yelling, playing, shouting, quar- 
reling, begging, gambling, fighting, sleep- 
ing, unwashed and underfed, cuffed and 
cursed and beaten, perhaps, but all as 
happy as the day is long, in the simple 
joy of lfving under the sweet Italian sky, 
in the soft southern air which is wafted 
up, somewhat polluted in its course, from 
the beautiful bay below.” 

The chemists may have gone to Italy 
to analyze the Italian atmosphere. At 
any rate they set to work developing 
machinery for warming the air and blend- 
ing it with the proper amount of mois- 
ture. The result was a process that they 
proclaimed as better than that of the 
Italians, since it cured macaroni per- 
fectly in less than a third of the time 
required by the Italian sun. 

Italy, of course, is not without its mod- 
ern macaroni plants, comparable in 
method to those of the United States, 
but a large part of the national pro- 
duction is still in the hands of small 
shops devoted to the old-fashioned ways. 
The streets and back alleys of Naples 
are as much cluttered today with drying 
poles strung with pennants of macaroni 
paste as they ever were. 

In the small Italian community and 
family macaroni stalls, where from two 
to five persons, usually of the same fam- 
ily, mix and knead the dough, there is 
plenty of opportunity for incidents and 
accidents of an unsanitary character. 
The kneading is done by hand, and the 
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MACARONI AND THE DURUM CROP 


(Continued from page 514.) 


dough is then forced through hand 
presses, into the long strings conven- 
tional to the macaroni industry. 

The Italian immigrant to this country 
was familiar with this product, however, 
and he liked it. He found the early 
American varieties unsuited to his palate. 
The truth was that these, through the use 
of unsuitable wheats, were mushy and 
lacked the proper consistency and ‘flavor. 

These objections, in recent years, have 
been eliminated, and the Italian has 


durum wheat and flour for use in the 
manufacture of macaroni, which later 
found their way back to this country in 
the finished product to supply the de- 
mand of that portion of the macaroni 
consuming population devoted to the 
theory that the Italian brand was su- 
perior. It is probable that even today 
this practice continues to a certain ex- 
tent, as Italy is an extensive market for 
American durum wheat and flour, par- 
ticularly since Russia has ceased to be a 
factor in the world supply of wheat. 
The Italian immigrant, however, is no 
longer the sole consumer of macaroni in 
the United States. It has become a com- 
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slowly become reconciled to the Ameri- 
can product. He has not wholly for- 
gotten his prejudices, however, and 
should there be a falling off in quality 
of the domestic commodity, he would no 
doubt be quick to pay even a much higher 
price for macaroni direct from the old 
country. Imports from Italy have not 
yet been eliminated by home competition, 
although they have dwindled steadily dur- 
ing recent years, and practically ceased 
under the abnormal conditions of the 
war. 

The early reputation of American mac- 
aroni led to one curious and unfortunate 
circumstance. Italy has been known to 
import large quantities of American 








mon household article. The estimated 
consumption today is four pounds per 
capita annually. Of the four hundred 
and forty million pounds eaten by the 
people of the United States in 1921, all 
but a negligible amount was of domestic 
manufacture, the imports for that year 
being only 1,586,225 pounds. 

Machine manufacture and distribution 
in neat, attractive and sanitary packages 
have had a good deal to do with the 
elimination of foreign competition. The 
American who has seen Italian macaroni 
drying in Neapolitan streets is not diffi- 
cult to win over to the American prod- 
uct, even though the epicurean excellence 
of the imported article be admitted. 
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The modern process of manufacture 
begins with the mixture of semolina, the 
durum flour, with boiling water. This is 
done in heavy kneading machines, after 
which the dough is run through a break. 
This flattens it out into sheets, which are 
pliable and soft, but much harder than 
bread dough. 

The sheets are then placed in hydraulic 
or screw presses and forced through cop- 
per molds. Pressure of from sixty to 
three hundred tons is required, depend- 
ing on the size of the cylinder and the 
product that is being made, there being 
considerable variance in the case of ver- 
micelli, spaghetti, etc. The cylinder 
presses hold from sixty to one hundred 
and forty pounds of dough, and it takes 
approximately twenty minutes to press 
the dough through. The hole in the mac- 
aroni is formed by a pin, or die, inserted 
in the copper mold. 

After passing through the dies the 
“green” macaroni receives one of two 
treatments. In making stick macaroni, 
spaghetti, vermicelli, etc., the long strings 
of dough coming from the presses are 
hung on drying racks and carried into 
the mechanical driers. Ten to thirty 
hours later, when the moisture has evap- 
orated and the “cure” is perfected, it is 
ready to go into the breaking and pack- 
ing machines. 

A considerable amount of macaroni is 
today being prepared in small lengths, 
however, for use in soups, puddings, etc. 
For this product there is a special process 
after the dough leaves the presses. .\ 
revolving, fanlike wheel cuts it into bits 
of the required length. Vacuum tubes 
carry it to roughing screens, from which 
it is raked into trays and conveyed to thie 
driers. 

The adaptability of durum wheat to the 
manufacture of macaroni is due, of 
course, to its very large gluten content. 
Without the proper amount of this ele- 
ment macaroni cannot be dried by sus- 
pending from sticks, its strength being 
insufficient to support its own weight. 
If dried by laying upon a flat surface it 
is easily detected, not only from the fact 
that it does not show the mark of the 
drying sticks, but because it is mushy, 
instead of firm, when cooked. 

The development of durum wheats in 
this country has not been without vicissi- 
tude. This is declared by the macaroni 
manufacturers to be the result of a per 
sistence, in the minds of government 
agronomists, in the idea that durum 
wheat is suitable for bread flour. Ef- 
forts, they say, have been directed toward 
the breeding of new types of wheat in 
the direction of rust resistance and better 
yields more with the view to bread mak 
ing qualities than for macaroni purposes 
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Speaking of the consequences of this 
policy, M. A. Gray, chief chemist of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Company, in an 
address before the National Macaroni 
Manufacturers’ Association at Niagara 
Falls, New York, said that the quality 
of durum grown in the early years after 
its introduction was excellent. It was 
frequently sown, however, on fields from 
which a crop of bread wheat had been 
harvested the previous year, with the re- 
sult that it became mixed by the growth 
of volunteer wheat, 

“Furthermore,” he declared, “black 
seeds, such as cockle, wild peas, buck- 
wheat and other grain, more or less in- 
separable, are proving a serious detri- 
ment, so that, although half of the North 
Dakota wheat crop is now durum, the 
selection for milling purposes is more 
difficult than ever. 

“In view of the greatly increased pro- 
duction of this wheat, the agricultural 
colleges of Minnesota and North and 
South Dakota have for several years de- 
voted a good deal of attention tg breed- 
ing rust resistant and better yielding 
wheats. In this they have been very 
successful, but as the preliminary quality 
tests were all made for bread making 
value, without giving sufficient considera- 
tion to possibilities as regards the manu- 
facture of macaroni, the result is that 
certain undesirable types have been 
grown in large volume before this has 
been realized. The feeling has seemed 
to prevail that the matter would adjust 
itself; that is, that the undesirable wheats 
would have such a low value that de- 
creased production would be inevitable. 

“Unfortunately it did not work out 
that way. As aa rule there is no marked 
discrimination by the buyer at point of 
origin, for the reason that a large vol- 
ume of any undesirable wheat can be ab- 
sorbed by mixing; consequently, it is not 
brought home to the farmer by a marked 
reduction in price. The agronomist has 
done his work so well, though, that a 
decided increased — per acre of heavy, 
plump wheat wil usually offset a loss 
of a few cents per bushel, so that if we 
simply wait for the matter to adjust it- 
self, the macaroni industry of this coun- 
try will undoubtedly suffer material loss. 
_ “Early last fall we succeeded in find- 
ing a way to determine from small sam- 
ples of wheat the kind of semolina we 
could expect from each individual car. 
Ags this proved of immense value, we 
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Sifting Durum Wheat for Macaroni at Amalfi 


lost no time in demonstrating to Mr. 
Miller, supervisor of the federal grading 
in Minneapolis, that much of the durum 
wheat coming into this market was total- 
ly unfit for macaroni purposes. 

“He displayed a great deal of interest, 
and shortly afterwards arranged a meet- 
ing which included J. T. Williams, Mr. 


Saal 
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Ball, secretary of the Spring Wheat Im- 
provement Association, Mr. Johnston, 
agronomist, in charge of wheat investiga- 
tions in South Dakota, and others. The 
meeting lasted nearly all afternoon and 
we made a real start. Later, Dr. Trow- 
bridge, of North Dakota, and Professor 
Arney, of Minnesota, began to show 
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keen interest, and from what we learn 
have started real constructive work. in 
the direction of the betterment of durum 
wheat for macaroni purposes. 

“This work is being done by men whose 
business it is to find or develop seed 
wheat that will prove profitable to the 
farmer. They realize that in order to 
accomplish this they must secure the 
types that will be in demand for some 
specific purpose, if the farmer is to get 
the highest return. In our correspond- 
ence and discussions we have not advo- 
cated any special type. We do not care 
what it is so long as it has the charac- 
teristics necessary for the production of 
a high class macaroni, but we do say 
that, so far, the highest proportion of 
desirable wheat has been selected from 
kubanka, arnautka and mindum; while 
monad, acme, and red durum are abso- 
lutely useless for this purpose.” 

The spring wheat season of 1922 has 
brought the problem suggested by Mr. 
Gray to a more critical position. State 
and federal departments of agriculture 
have done their work of developing rust 
resistant wheat so well that there has 
been a tremendous increase in durum 
acreage. Unfortunately, less attention 
has been given to quality than to yield 
and the effect of rust. The result is that 
at least half of the 1922 durum crop, es- 
timated at eighty million bushels, is said 
to be useless as macaroni wheat, and 
of little value, in fact, for any purpose 
whatever. 

For the eight years from 1914 through 
1921, the average annual yield of durum 
wheat in the Northwest was little more 
than twenty-nine million bushels. The 
highest figure during that period was re- 
corded in 1921, when the crop was 465,- 
821,000 bushels. Each year, owing to 
careless choice of seed and wheat varie- 
ties, there has been an increasing per- 
centage of durum unsuited to the making 
of macaroni. In 1921 this percentage 
was considered by some expert agron- 
omists as about fifteen, leaving thirty- 
eight miliion bushels of macaroni mak- 
ing quality. If it is true, therefore, that 
no more than half of the 1922 crop is of 
the requisite standard, only a slightly 
larger crop of good durum is on the 
market this year than in 1921. 

Since the consumptive requirements of 
the United States are only a little more 
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than two million two hundred thousand 
barrels of flour, in the form of macaroni, 
representing less than ten million bushels 
of durum wheat, it will be seen that 
there is annually a large surplus that 
must go into other channels. Some of 
this is absorbed for blending purposes, 
and put to varied other uses, but a large 
proportion is exported. 

Increasing production and inattention 
to quality have naturally complicated 
the durum grower’s problem. His price 
troubles of the early days are being ag- 
gravated. Domestic consumption of 
macaroni shows no great rate of in- 
crease, and foreign markets, owing to 
financial conditions such as those of 
Italy, Finland and Germany, limit that 
outlet. Half the crop is being sold at 
a considerable discount under the bet- 
ter grades, and the rest is at an appre- 
ciable discount under spring bread wheat. 

The durum grower, however, has be- 
come habituated to the drawback of 
price, and appears to prefer a good 
yield of durum to a doubtful yield of 
the bread wheats. This year he will need 
a new consolation, for there is a good 
deal of irony in the fact that in a season 
when the largest acreage of durum was 
sown other types of spring wheat came 
through with the minimum of damage 
from rust and are assured of a profitable 
market. 

Rapidly increasing durum acreage, 
and the realization that this wheat is 
totally different from others, has led to 
a belated appreciation of the fact that 
government estimates of the spring wheat 
crop are more or less misleading. The 
result was a demand for separate esti- 
mates of the durum production. The 
Northwestern Miller requested such a 
change in the government’s crop report- 
ing service through an editorial pub- 
lished on March 29, 1922. On May 1, 
1922, it received a letter from the asso- 
ciate chief of the Bureau of Markets and 
Crop Estimates of the Department of 
Agriculture, stating that “the bureau 
proposes to issue, in connection with its 
regular estimates of acreage in June and 
production in October, separate figures 
for durum wheat in Montana, Minnesota 
and the Dakotas.” 

In June, acreage figures for durum 
wheat in the four states mentioned were 
published by the Department of Agri- 
culture. Using them as a basis, private 
estimators were able to ascertain the 
total yield of durum with what proved 
to be great accuracy when the govern- 
ment estimates of the durum yield ap- 
peared in October. Nineteen million 
bushels come from South Dakota, or 
double last year’s crop in that state, and 
fifty million from North Dakota, which 
shows an increase over 1921 of nearly 
seventeen million bushels. 
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Department of Agriculture estimates 
of the durum wheat crop in Minnesota 
and the Dakotas, in bushels (last three 
ciphers omitted) are as follows: 


Total, 

three 

Minn, N. D. 8. D. states 

7086; 25... 84 11,389 6,724 17,953 
Co See 586 7,314 2,999 10,899 
|) ee 1,557 14,168 8,941 24,666 
oo 2,460 30,856 12,403 45,719 
So eee 1,520 19,099 6,628 27,247 
1920 1,446 24,898 7,140 33,484 
1921..... 1,916 33,335 10,570 45,821 
1922..... 4,365 50,494 19,286 74,144 


Before the war a comparatively small 
amount of the wheat surplus of the 
United States went to Italy, and the same 
was true of American flour. In the fiscal 
year 1913-1914 only 1,840,000 bushels of 
wheat were sent to Italy from the Unit- 
ed States, and nineteen thousand barrels 
of flour. During the war years, of 
course, Italy imported a large amount of 
both, and still takes quantities compara- 
tively great. Italian imports of Ameri- 
can flour in 1920 were 1,410,000 barrels, 
and of wheat 32,110,000 bushels. It is 
impossible to say what portion of the 
shipments was of durum wheat and sem- 
olina, but these items were very large. 
That they can be increased this year is 
doubtful, owing to Italy’s financial situ- 
ation, but since the current crop of good 
macaroni durum in the United States is 
only slightly larger than last year, it is 
assumed that there will be no great 
difficulty in finding a market for it. 

Concerning the disposal of the durum 
crop in the United States, E. G. Mont- 
gomery, chief of the foodstuffs division 
of the Department of Commerce, says 
in reply to an inquiry from The North- 
western Miller: 

“Italy and France, through Genoa and 
Marseilles, should make considerable de- 
mands on our American durum wheat. 
In pre-war days the source of the durum 
wheat used for the manufacture of mac- 
aroni in Italy and in France was Russia 
and North Africa, although Italy did 
produce a good proportion of this wheat; 
however, probably not over two thirds of 
its needs. Due to the shortage of the 
wheat crop in Italy and in North Africa 
this year, it is more than probable that 
there will be a larger demand for maca- 
roni wheat grown in the United States 
than in former years, and with Russia 
still out of the export business the Unit- 
ed States is practically the sole source of 
durum wheat. From this point of view 
the outlook for the disposal of a consid- 
erable portion of our large crop of 
durum wheat is encouraging.” 

Manufacture of semolina has kept 
pace with the increase in durum produc- 
tion, and the capacity of United States 
mills now equipped for grinding durum 
wheat is said to be fifteen thousand bar- 
rels per day. Assuming three hundred 
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A Farmer’s Cart Near Syracuse 


working days each year, the annual ca- 
pacity would be four and a half million 
barrels, or approximately nine hundred 
million pounds. To this must be added 
the Southwest’s quota of macaroni flour, 
which would bring the total well above 
eleven hundred million pounds. Since 
the total consumption in the United 
States is estimated to be only four 
pounds per capita, or four hundred and 
forty million pounds per year, it will be 
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The Harbor of Palermo, Showing the Marina and Monte Pellegrino 





seen that there is semolina capacity ex- 
ceeding this country’s requirements by 
six hundred and eighty-five million 
pounds, not considering imports. 

The following imports of macaroni, 
vermicelli and all similar preparations 
into the United States during the years 
1920, 1919 and 1918, by countries of 
origin, in pounds are as reported to 
the Department of Commerce: 








1920 1919 1918 
MOF scccccceses S2RSre ss awene Sar 
GEE hice esctecd 36,926 15,872 
Switzerland .....  * eee. 
Canada ......... 1,638 17,369 711 
MeRICO .cccscvee ore. 90 ues bees 
CRIMS ooccscccces 3,310 18,796 30,078 
British India ... 400 ..... bees 
Hongkong ...... 259,372 255,790 67,271 
JOBOM- ccccsecees 377,668 594,724 303,650 
MEMORUGR. ccecci , ecece — ovcce 250 
OURS 2. cccccess arr 0 
Totals. .ccocess 805,008 902,551 402,010 


Imports of macaroni, vermicelli and 
all similar preparations into the United 
States, by fiscal years, ended June 3), 
in pounds, were as follows: 


1932...... 1,991,933 1913...... 106,500,752 
2932... 0. 1,297,365 1912...... 108,231,028 
1920...... 800,210 1911...... 114,779,115 
1919...... 691,804 1910...... 113,772,801 
1018...... 669,524 1909...... 85,114,003 
1917...... 3,472,503 1908...... 97,233,708 
1916...... 21,789,602 1907...... 87,720,730 
1916...... 56,542,480 1906...... 77,926,029 
1914...... 126,128,621 


These figures, of course, tell the story 
of the development of the macaroni in- 
dustry in the United States. There is 
a steady increase in the quantities im 
ported from 1906 until 1914, due to the 
increasing Italian population of the 
United States and to the generally wid- 
ening market for such products. Then 
the American industry, opportunely as- 
sisted by war conditions which tem- 
porarily eliminated ee exporters 
of macaroni from the field, came into its 
own, with an immediate and steady de- 
cline in importations that has persisted 
up to the present, although there has of 
late been a slight increase in the volume 
of macareni imports. 

E. G. Montgomery, chief of the food- 
stuffs division of the Department of 
Commerce, states that, acc the 
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best available information, the macaroni 
industry in the United States has gradu- 
ally expanded from three hundred and 
forty-three: factories in 1913 to over five 
hundred and fifty in 1921. 

“In 1914," he says, “the production of 
macaroni iathis country was about three 
hundred million pounds, whereas in 1921 
it had Auman 4 to four hundred and 
fifty million. 

“According to a brief presented by the 
Associated Importers of Food Products 
in New York City in the hearings on 
the general tariff revision before the 
ways and means committee H. R. Part 
3, domestic macaroni was selling in 1921 
to the jobbers at twelve and a half cents 
per pound, and retailed at about eight- 
een cents, whereas at that particular 
time a shipment of French macaroni cost 
the importer, duty paid (one cent per 
pound), seventeen cents per pound, and 
was intended to sell for eighteen and a 
half cents to the jobber, to be subse- 
quently retailed at twenty-eight cents 
per pound. The new tariff places a duty 
of two cents per pound on all alimentary 
paste. This tax is considered quite satis- 
factory by the American manufacturers 
of macaroni, as it is an increase of one 
hundred per cent over the previous tariff 
rate. 

“Before the war the imports of maca- 
roni into this country amounted to one 
hundred and twenty-five million pounds, 
mostly from Italy. During the war the 
imports ceased altogether. In 1920-21 
about one million three hundred thousand 
pounds, and in 1921-22 wearly two mil- 
lion pounds, were imported. It is thus 
seen that less than two per cent of the 
pre-war imports are now brought into 
this country. It was during the war that 
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the macaroni industry expanded to its 
present proportion. As it is now, prac- 
tically all the macaroni consumed in this 
country is manufactured here. The per 
capita consumption of macaroni in the 
United States is about four pounds, 
compared to fifty pounds in Italy.” 


AMERICA’S WHEAT FUTURE 


Gradual Decrease in Per Capita Production 
Against Increase in Population Pointed 
Out in Agricultural Yearbook 


One of the outstanding facts facing 
the American wheat grower is that, 
while population and per capita con- 
sumption of wheat in the United States 
have steadily increased, there has been 
a gradual decrease in per capita produc- 
tion, according to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Wheat is a 
world commodity, and the interplay of 
economic forces both of national and in- 
ternational character must be carefully 
considered to forecast the future. 

The economic situation of the wheat 
crop, production and marketing, from 
seeding to international trade, is pre- 
sented in the 1921 Yearbook of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. This discus- 
sion is the result of combined research 
and study by a number of the nation’s 
leading agronomists and agricultural 
economists connected with the depart- 
ment. It is illustrated with numerous 
maps and charts, so that it is clear to 
those without special training in agricul- 
tural economics. 

Among the significant facts presented, 
it is shown that nearly a third of the 
farmers in the United States now grow 
wheat. In some areas more than 80 per 
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cent of farmers are engaged in wheat 
growing. Only corn and hay exceed this 
bread crop in acreage occupied, and nor- 
mally only these two crops and cotton 
exceed wheat in value. In leading wheat 
areas whatever affects yields, cost of 
production or the price, not only affects 
the welfare of all the farmers who grow 
the crop, but the whole community. Sim- 
ilarly, the- wheat crop as a whole has 
mn | to do with the prosperity of the 
nation, because the grain enters into for- 
eign trade to a greater extent than any 
other crop except cotton. 

This country has exported a surplus in 
every year of its history since colonial 
times, with the exception of 1836, be- 
sides keeping pace with an ever-increas- 
ing demand at home. During the past 
20 years, however, the volume of exports 
has been decreasing, except under the 
artificial stimulation of the recent war 
period. Wheat production has been in- 
creasing less rapidly than population, 
and this tendency will probably continue, 
at least until the point is reached where 
the country consumes practically all it 
produces. Because of improvements in 
milling processes which make bread more 
attractive, because of increasing pros- 
perity, and because of the increasing 
proportion of the population in cities, 
the per capita consumption of wheat has 
increased in the United States for the 
past 80 years. 

It is certain, the Yearbook points out, 
that city dwellers eat more wheat per 
capita than those who live in villages and 
in the country. A number of reasons 
are given for this—the lack of gardens 
in cities, the comparative cheapness of 
bread, and the fact that no home cooking 
is required. The fact is emphasized 
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that the trend of population movement is 
toward the cities, which should have a 
bearing on the future consumption of 
bread. 

“How much wheat will we eat if we 
can get all we want?” is asked. Before 
1850, the per capita consumption in this 
country was 3.8 bus, from 1875 to 1884 
it was 4.9 bus, and from 1895 to 1914 it 
was 5.6 bus. The rising trend was in- 
terrupted by the World War, but depart- 
ment authorities believe it has been re- 
sumed. In Belgium and France, con- 
sumption has reached 8 bus per year per 
person. 

If the United States is to increase its 
bread ration to any great extent it must 
grow more wheat, the department says. 
More was grown during the war, but the 
increase was partly at the expense of 
well-balance rotations and other princi- 
ples of sound farming. As wheat prices 
advance, concludes the department, “pro- 
duction can be increased through the use 
of more fertilizer and the farming of 
less productive land.’ As production and 
consumption tend to become equal, new 
sources of supply must be sought in 
order to feed the increasing population. 
The needed supply may be grown at 
home or imported from Canada, Argen- 
tina, and other countries.” 

Copies of the 1921 Yearbook may be 
obtained upon request to members of 
Congress. 





According to data compiled by L’In- 
formation, of Paris, the cost of living 
in Spain at present is higher than in 
any other country, when the exchan 
depreciation of various currencies is tak- 
en into consideration. 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department. 
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The market continues very firm, and 
values are generally against the buyer. 
Prices from Canadian and American 
mills are above buyers’ ideas for the 
positions offered. October seaboard is 
on offer in one or two directions, but the 
majority of the Canadian mills are sold 
up for October, and can only offer for 
late November or December seaboard. 

There has been quite a fair trade for 
the earlier position, continued firmness 
of the wheat market inducing buyers to 
purchase a little further ahead. This ac- 
tion has been induced by the advance 
in prices by London millers, who are 
holding firmly at the advance, which 
gives the trade more confidence. 

There are other factors which make 
for strength, one being the official Ger- 
man preliminary crop estimates. These 
show an anticipated wheat crop of 8,- 
710,000 qrs (480 lbs), compared with the 
final estimate for 1921 of 13,470,000. 
This gives a decrease of 4,760,000 qrs 
which, added to an estimated reduction 
of 6,650,000 qrs of rye, 1,760,000 of bar- 
ley, and 5,970,000 qrs (320 lbs) of oats, 
makes the position serious, and justifies 
in some measure the rumor that Germany 
was buying freely on Monday last. 

Northern European countries generally 
have been buying during the past month, 
which has caused a certain amount of 
competition for flour, and when the stock 
position of London is fully appreciated, 
as shown by the figures issued this week 
by the secretary of the London Corn 
Exchange, and which, from all that can 
be gathered, is fairly typical of the 
other le of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, one cannot shut one’s eyes to 
the hard, cold facts of the position. 

An extract from the report of. the sec- 
retary of the Corn Exchange is as fol- 
lows, and to give a better insight to 
the position the wheat stocks and ar- 
rivals are given, as well as those of flour: 

Flour, 


Wheat, qrs* sackst 
Imports for 13 weeks to 


Dept. BO cccccscecsccces ,263,760 396,011 
Add stocks July 1, 1922.. 31,946 141,634 
WORD svccccsgecesasec 1,295,706 637,645 
Stocks Oct. 1, 1922 ...... 16,301 61,942 
Delivered for consump- 
tion in past 13 weeks. 1,279,405 475,703 
Average weekly delivery 
per week during past 13 
WOON scccccvuseccvers 94,416 36,593 
Average delivery per week 
during last quarter..... 102,991 35,946 
Weekly average for same 
quarter last year ...... 98,483 33,596 
Weekly average for the 
WOl® OF BORE 2... ccsee 93,222 39,020 


*Qrs of 480 lbs. tSacks of 280 Ibs. 


From the foregoing it will be seen 
that, while wheat stocks have declined 
15,645 qrs, bringing the quantity avail- 
uble to barely one day’s supply, y has 
declined 79,672 sacks during the quarter, 
the quantity available being slightly 
more than 12 days’ supply. Basing the 
calculation on the deliveries of the last 
quarter, and with the quantity on pas- 
—- to this port limited both for wheat 
and flour, those who have not purchased 
their requirements prior to the present 
time will have to pay the price sellers 
are prepared to take, and not what buy- 


ers are prepared to pay, as has been the 
case for quite a long period. 


FLOUR PRICES 


Prices indicate an advance for all 
near-by positions, and where they show 
but small change, it is because of the 
shipment being more distant. On Friday, 
Monday, and today, London millers ad- 
vanced their prices 6d, but this was for 
immediate delivery. There have been in- 
stances during the week where these 
same millers were prepared to offer their 
straight run for delivery during Decem- 
ber at a discount of 4s under present 
prices. In one case it was 4s 6d, so that 
competition by the home miller against 
imported flour is not by any means dead, 
At present there is nothing that can be 
imported to compete with such prices, 
but the discount is so great that the 
trade is afraid to buy. 

Spot stocks continue light, which 
strengthens the near at hand position, 
and as much as 49s, landed, has been 
paid for quite moderate Canadian ex- 
port patents (equal to 36s, c.i.f.). For 
shipment, medium quality Canadian pat- 
ents have been offered at 35s 9d, c.i.f., 
for October seaboard, and at 35s, c.i.f., 
for November. There are few mill of- 
fers of better = earlier than De- 
cember seaboard, and for this position 
they can be purchased at 36s, c.i.f. 
Earlier lots can be purchased from im- 
porters at 36s 6d@37s, c.i.f., but these 
prices include seller’s commission. 

Minneapolis export patents have been 
offered at 37s 6d, c.i.f., for December 
seaboard, but this is not sufficiently at- 
tractive for buyers, who look for lower 
prices for such distant shipment. Kan- 
sas flours are dearer. G clears which 
were traded in last week at 33s 6d are 
now 34s, and good straights are about 
37s, c.i.f., but no business is reported. 

Australian flours are in smaller com- 
pass, but are offered on passage at 34s 
6d@36s, according to quality. The spot 
value is 37@39s. 

Offers are to hand of Pacific Coast 
soft flours at 35s, but this is above buy- 
ers’ ideas. : 

All-English straights are offered at 
32@34s, delivered. London millers have 
advanced their price for straight run-1s 
6d per 280 lbs during the week, which is 
equal to 39s, c.i.f. 

Flour arrivals, in sacks of 280 lbs: 
from the United States, 5,600; Canada, 
12,025; Australia, 4,000. 


WHEAT PRICES 


Wheat prices have been well main- 
tained, all descriptions making a distinct 
advance, and it is becoming more evident 
that available quantities on passage are 
in small compass. No. 1 northern Mani- 
toba for first half October shipment 
has been sold at 50s 6d, while all-October 
has realized 49s 6d. October/November 
would come at 48s, and November/De- 
cember at 46s 6d, an advance of about 
3s on the week. No. 2 hard winters 
afloat have realized 51s, and October 
50s 6d. 

Australian parcels are not offered, 
while Plate Rosafe, 63-lb, arrived, has 
been sold at 52s 6d. ‘There have been 
offers of this description for new crop, 
shippers asking 49s 6d for January/Feb- 
ruary, but there are sellers at 47s 6d. 

English wheat is not offering freely, 
owing to poor condition, which will ne- 
cessitate stacking in order to get it into 
milling condition. 


MILLFEED 


A ety | quiet tone prevails, but 
there is no disposition to make conces- 
sions to buyers. Foreign offals are in 
better demand, and prices are firmer. 
London milled bran can be purchased at 


£5 10s per ton, and middlings at £7 10s 
@£7 15s, ex-mill. Plate pollards are 
dearer at £5 18s 9d for October/Novem- 
ber asked; the value is considered to be 
about £5 lds. Plate fine middlings are 
on offer at £8 3s 9d. 


OATMEAL 


A fair trade has been reported by 
both American houses and Scotch mill- 
ers, but with bad weather in Scotland, 
sellers have advanced their prices again, 
and are firm at last week’s figures. Mid- 
lothian is on offer at 50s and Aberdeen 
at 45s@46s 3d, both ex-store, London. 
London milled is firm at 47s 6d, ex-mill. 
American offers are dearer at 39s 6d, 
c.i.f., for prompt shipment, but buyers 
are indifferent, having made purchases 
at lower prices which ees yet to arrive. 
For rolled oats American shippers are 
asking 40s, c.i.f., but there are no buyers 
at the price. 

LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 

The following are the imports into 
London from Sept. 28 to Oct. 11, 1922, 
in 140-lb bags: 


From New York per ss. President Gar- 


field— 
GOS TRATED cc cvdc cece cbccrssccscsasses 3,400 
From Philadelphia per ss. Southwestern 
Miller— 
Gold Medal ........ccccccccscvccecece 1,600 
From Philadelphia per ss. Northwestern 
ller— 
DN Sinn che S hs eeseeccdeneweercisns 10,400 
From Montreal per ss. Vellavia— 
Keetoba ....... 1,000 Woodland ..... 500 
Mascot ........ 500 Pride of Canada 1,000 
Five Crowns ... 500 Victory ........ 750 
Nelson ........ 1,000 Cup Winner ... 1,000 
Front Line ....1,250 Brilliant ...... 2,500 
Silver Lining .. 250 Saturn ........ 400 
Faupel’s Best .. 500 Golden Lion ... 1,000 
Our Best ...... 500 Exhibition ..... 500 
AVOCE 2.....005 1,500 Battle ......... 1,000 
From Montreal per ss. Mottisfont— 
Daily Bread ... 1,500 Cream of the 
National ....... 750 WEEE . sa-ccndes 2,350 
tlenwood ...... 400 Mapleleaf ..... 250 
Regal +. o.cccces oe: aaa 1,000 
Nelson ........+ 4,000 Sunstar ....... 500 
Canada Star... 600 
From New York per ss. Menominee— 
GORE o icccccccccseascusscvecgeesetes 675 
From Montreal per ss. Bosworth— 
Golden Cloud .. 100 Daily Bread ... 2,000 
Marquis ....... 500 Exhibition ..... 500 
Patemt ....... 1,000 Stupendous .... 500 
Keetoba ....... 600 Summit ....... 500 
Golden Ray .... 997 Sapphire ...... 1,000 
National ....... 500 Wildfire ....... 1,000 
From Montreal per ss. Venusia— 
PAtrom »..00820% 250 Front Line .... 500 
Sapphire XXX. 750 Avoca ......... 1,000 
Colonial ....... 500 Faupel’s Best .. 500 
Woodland ..... 1,000 Nelson ........ ,500 
VICtOTF .ccesees 300 Silver Lining... 750 
Othmar ....... ,200 Keetoba ....... ,000 
Grand Empire... 250 Mascot ........ 500 
Wilsuitu ....... 250 Canadian Maid. 500 
WUROTP cvcecces 600 Warrior ....... 4,500 
Golden Cloud .. 1,000 
From New York per ss. Vardulia— 
BONS creed 60d n.6cerwldderedeeusenteeee 413 
From New York per ss. Mesaba— 
TS eWedecredcivcvaedseueaceseeteetes 2,000 


HOLLAND IMPORTERS MEET W. C. EDGAR 


W. C. Edgar, editor of The North- 
western Miller, after witnessing the 
Passion Play at Oberammergau, returned 
to London by way of Holland. During 
his stay in Amsterdam a dinner was 
given in his honor by the Nederlandsche 
Vereeniging van Handelaren in Buiten- 
landsch Meel (Holland Flour Importers’ 
Association), at which a number of the 
Holland flour importers were present. 

The dinner was held at the famous 
Trianon restaurant amid most delightful 
surroundings. An informal gathering 
was arranged prior to the dinner, so that 
Mr. Edgar might personally meet the 
members of the trade who were attend- 
ing the function, and a most pleasant 
hour was spent in renewing old and 
forming new acquaintanceships. 

At the dinner Mathieu Luchsinger, of 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co., and the presi- 
dent of the association, presided, and an 


exceptionally magnificent repast was 
served. 
After dinner Mr. Edgar’s health, 


coupled with that of The Northwestern 
Miller, was enthusiastically drunk and 
the toast replied to by Mr. Edgar. In 
the course of his remarks he told how 
highly the millers of the United States 
and Canada valued their trade with Hol- 
land and said it was most satisfactory to 
learn that the importers were maintain- 
ing their trade in spite of the competi- 
tion of home mills. 

He next referred to the great event 
in the history of The Northwestern Mill- 
er which was to take place in June of 
next year, namely, the jubilee of its 
foundation. As June was usually un 
comfortably hot in the Northwest, it had 
been thought advisable to hold the cele- 
bration of the paper’s fiftieth anniver- 
sary in the latter part of November or 
December. He extended a most cordial 
invitation to all present to come and take 
part as guests of The Northwestern 
Miller. He would personally endeavor 
to insure their comfort and to give them 
an enjoyable time. The celebration 
would last three days—and nights. 

At the close of Mr. Edgar’s address a 
general discussion followed as to the po- 
sition of the imported flour trade in 
Holland, and proved most interesting. 


THE FALL IN FOOD PRICES 


Statistics have recently been published 
showing the fall in food prices during the 
last year in this country. On an average 
all articles are lower by 17.7 per cent, 
and food as much as 21.9. British wheat 
is lower by 25 per cent, and beef and 
potatoes by about 12. British apples are 
50 per cent lower, but there have been 
some sensational increases in the prices 
of Danish and Irish eggs, and also in 
fish. 


RESTORATION OF PENNY POST 


Efforts to secure the return of the 
penny post continue unabated, and the 
postmaster general in a recent speech 
declared that if the cost of living con- 
tinued to decline and there was a real 
revival in trade it would not be many 
months before the great boon of the 
penny post were restored. Whether this 
would be possible at the end of the 
present financial year was rather doubt- 
ful, but it was his ambition to bring it 
about before his term of office expired. 

The reduction from 2d to 114d in the 
cost of inland and colonial postage should 
result in an increase of 10 per cent in 
the number of letters sent through the 
mail. This in the course of a year would 
amount to a total of 340,000,000, which 
if realized would help to forward the 
restoration of the penny post so much 
desired by the business world and the 
general public. 


NOTES 


Jacques Luchsinger, of the firm of 
Jochems & Luchsinger, Amsterdam, is 
spending a few days in London. 


P. Butruille, of the Alberta Pacific 
Grain Co., Ltd., Calgary, Alta., arrived 
in this city a few days ago, and will visit 
various markets in the interests of his 
firm. 


LIVERPOOL 


There has been a fair demand from 
millers during the last week, especially 
for near positions, and as offers of these 
have been very scarce, prices have further 
advanced about 2@3s per qr, while Ar- 
gentine advanced Is 6d. The Liverpool 
graded wheat futures are quoted at 9s 
914d, compared with 9s 5d a week ago, 
for December delivery. There has-been 
more interest in imported flours, and 
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buyers seem to be regaining confidence 
in forward shipment. 

Manitoba export patents are quoted at 
36s 6d, with a fair inquiry, while for the 
better grade patent 39s, c.i.f., has been 
taken for first half November shipment. 
There have been large arrivals of Aus- 
tralian flour during the past week, and 
some of these have been selling at about 
$5s, c.i.f. This price does not compare 
with stuff either afloat or for shipment, 
which is quoted, respectively, at 36s@36s 
6d and 37s for October/November ship- 
ment. Demand for Kansas patents re- 
mains very poor, but there are one or 
two offers at 38s, c.i.f., for October and 
first half November shipment. On spot 
the demand is better. Manitoba patents 
are offered at 42s, with Australian at 
about 39s, both ex-quay. 

Home millers report a better demand, 
and their prices in most cases are about 
2s up, but this is not a general rule, as 
there is now no official price for local 
milled flour. There is not quite so much 
cutting of price taking place, owing to 
the heavy advance in wheat. Patents are 
quoted at about 43s, straight run at 41s 
and bakers at 39s. 

Low grade flours remain in poor de- 
mand, Saver refuse to pay 23s 6d@24s, 
c.i.f., which America is asking for ship- 
ment, and are content to buy some excel- 
lent local milled low grade at about 25s, 
ex-store. Plate flour is very dull at £8 
15s@£9 for October seaboard. 

No interest is shown yet in American 
linseed cake for shipment, which is of- 
fered at about £11 15s for October/No- 
vember shipment. Lately there have been 
large arrivals of cake at this port, which 
are offered as low as £12, ex-quay. Plate 
ground nut cake is in fair demand at 
£11 10s for October seaboard, while 50 
per cent cottonseed meal is much easier 
at £10 17s 6d, November seaboard. 


SCOTLAND 


Stocks of both wheat and flour in Glas- 
gow have not been so meager since the 
date of decontrol. At the end of Sep- 
tember the stocks of wheat amounted to 
4,761 qrs in store and 9,695 on quay, 
while of flour there were only 22,461 
sacks in store and 10,368 on quay. When 
these figures are contrasted with the nor- 
mal stocks on the market it will be real- 
ized that things have been allowed to run 
rather low. 

About 60,000 sacks of flour may be 
regarded as the normal Glasgow stock, 


. and from 70,000 to 90,000 qrs of wheat. 


It is unlikely that any of the flour on the 
quay will go into store, a fact that lends 
support to the view that it is most un- 
likely that a normal stock can be ac- 
cumulated before Jan. 1. The lowness 
of stocks is a natural consequence of the 
lack of support which bakers, as _ the 
leading buyers, are giving to the flour 
importer and the miller. 

As Yegards wheat, good Manitoba and 
almost every kind that is near at hand is 
selling at a premium of about 4s per qr 
above the rates for supplies, for Novem- 
ber shipment. Small quantities of Indian 
wheat have been bought of late, but these 
are only of mixing value in Scotland. 

Flour has been moving better. The 
impression here is that millers in the 
United States and Canada are experi- 
encing a busy home trade. At all events, 
they are not considered keen sellers. Im- 
ported as well as home millers’ prices 
have advanced. For the best Manitoba 
grades the home millers’ rates are now 
about 40s, c.i.f., and for second grades 
36s. Imported Manitobas, better grade 
exports, are 36@37s, and medium grade 
about 1s less. American winters are at 
39@40s, while Canadian winters have ad- 
vanced to 35s, c.i.f. Australians for spot 
or November shipment are held at 37s. 

Kansas flours are still out of line by 
about 2s per sack. As this is the season 
when Kansas is usually most prominent 
in this market, it looks as though it was 
missing the tide on the present occasion. 


OATMEAL 

The oatmeal position is full of interest. 
The reaping of the oat crop in Scotland 
is exceedingly late this season. At the 
beginning of the second week of October, 
a time when normally the potato harvest 
is in full swing, there are large tracts of 
the country where the oats are still uncut. 
The crop in these backward districts is 
as near ripening as it is ever likely to be. 
Consequently, harvesting would have been 
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common in ordinary circumstances, but 
the weather has been most unfavorable 
for field operations. When it has not 
actually been raining there have been 
damp mists. These have held up harvest 
work, and when the days have been at all 
favorable the farmers have concentrated 
on cutting rather than on threshing any 
of the grain already cut. 

As a consequence, the supply of new 


oats reaching the market is very small, | 


and the price has advanced during the 
last week or so 2@3s per qr. This rise is 
recognized as purely a temporary phase. 
The oat crop is a good one and the area 
is large. Unless a very large proportion 
is found to be unfit for milling purposes, 
owing to the weathering it has had to 
withstand, it is likely that prices will 
come back again very soon. Meantime, 
the short supply of oats has left some of 
the oatmeal mills idle. 

In a few weeks there will be lower 
prices, and the consumer is likely to be 
able to buy his supplies of oatmeal during 
the winter around 2s 9d per stone (14 
lbs), against a pre-war figure of Is 10d. 
Thus oatmeal, like bread, will be available 
at just 50 per cent over the pre-war level, 
which is below the parity of other foods, 
but no one in the trade is expecting any 
improvement in public demand. It is not 
because of the price that oatmeal has 
gone out of favor. The greatest demand 
ever experienced for ‘t was sustained 
when the price was at its height of war 
inflation. 

There is a very small supply of trans- 
atlantic oats here, but it is expected that 
shipments will soon increase. Today it is 
possible to buy both American and Cana- 
dian oatmeal oats at prices below the 
home product. While home millers suc- 
ceeded in carrying the farmers with them 
in their plea for the marking of imported 
oatmeal with the country of origin, there 
are traders here who believe that, to be 
logical, the reformists should go further 
and make it necessary for home millers 
to use only Scotch oats in the making of 
Scotch oatmeal. The practice of mixing 
in Canadian oatmeal, particularly the pin- 
head variety, is said to be more common 
than home millers dare to admit. 


HOLLAND 


The past week has been fairly active, 
and millers’ agents report a number of 
sales. At the root of this improvement 
is the firmer attitude home millers have 
taken up in the last few weeks, and it 
would appear that, to the fair demand for 
their flour for exporting purposes must 
be attributed the present position. 

There were several inquiries for flour 
for Czecho-Slovakia, and inland millers 
appear to have disposed of some of their 
output in that direction, which induced 
them to raise their prices to 17@17%, 
florins per 100 kilos, bringing American 
quotations more in line. 

It is somewhat surprising that there 
should be any demand at present from 
the more central parts of Europe, as the 
new crops there are just being handled. 
Undoubtedly the disappointing crops 
throughout Europe are making some of 
these countries anxious to cover their re- 
quirements in time, which may account 
for the demand. 

According to figures just published the 
crops in Germany show a considerable 
falling off, compared with last year, the 
respective figures being as follows: wheat, 
69,670,000 bus, against 107,798,000 last 
year; rye, 210,580,000 bus, against 267,- 
648,000 in 1921. These figures, especially 
of the winter wheat yield, mean that a 
considerably larger quantity of cereal 
food will have to be imported during the 
coming season, either the raw material or 
the finished product. 

Local demand remains about the same, 
but the abundance ot fresh vegetables 
and cheap potatoes will doubtless for 
some time keep the consumption of bread 
here below normal. The decrease in the 
quantity of flour required by bakers on 
account of the lessened demand for bread 
is calculated at fully 10 per cent. 

Prices paid this week were as follows: 
for Canadian patents, early shipment, 
16.75 florins per 100 kilos (220 lbs), c.i.f; 
Kansas straights, around 16.75 florins; 
Kansas patents, at 171,@17% florins, 
were out of line. Minneapolis kept of- 
fering a good patent brand at around 
17.25 florins, but for more distant ship- 
ment, which caused importers to keep 


aloof. Canadian millers have booked by 
far the majority of the orders given. 


IRELAND 


The flour trade has been a little better, 
and those who were able to offer anything 
like decent value have put through some 
business. Difficulty, however, is being 
experienced in getting fiour shipped in 
time to suit buyers, especially in the 
north of Ireland. 

Information is difficult to obtain about 
the south and west of this country. Im- 
porters and consumers alike are not in- 
clined to risk buying flour for shipment, 
with the result that any trade done by 
those engaged in foreign business is only 
from hand to mouth. Stocks of foreign 
flour are down almost to the vanishing 
point, both in Dublin and Belfast. Any 
importer having flour on spot in either 
Belfast or Londonderry finds no difficulty 
in getting rid of it at a little over the 
shipment quotation. 

Manitobas, despite their firmness, are 
still the best value of anything offering 
in strong flours. Some of the best export 
patents under well-known marks have 
been offered for October/November sea- 
board at 36s 6d, net, c.if., Belfast, and 
business has been done at this figure. 
Secondary exports and straight run flours 
could be secured at 35s 6d. Short patents 
are quoted at 38s 6d@39s 6d, Belfast or 
Londonderry. 

Minneapolis flours are out of line, and 
it is impossible to buy anything at present 
for near shipment. The very earliest 
offers are for December seaboard, no 
doubt due to the railway troubles on the 
other side. It might be said that Min- 
neapolis flours are practically off the mar- 
ket at the present time in Ireland. 

American soft winters are dearer. Of- 
fers on the basis of last week’s quota- 
tions, 37s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, for well- 
known brands, have been turned down, 
and nothing under 38s would be accepted 
for some of the best flours. Business 
could have been done in considerable 
quantity at the lower figures, but millers 
held out no inducement. 

Local millers are much busier, many 
of them working full time, and they have 
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booked enough flour to keep them going 
for some weeks. Wherever offers have 
been made recently at anywhere near 
present quotations they have been 
snapped up, no doubt with a view to 
keeping buyers from taking on foreign 
flour. Local millers do not often turn 
down business totally, and in some in- 
stances where buyers are willing to give 
old prices when millers are asking an ad- 
vance they try to meet the situation by 
giving them a portion at the old quota- 
tions. 

Foreign millers would do well to bear 
this in mind in what appears sometimes 
to be a firmer market. If they would en- 
courage the importer by accepting half 
his offer at the old figure and a portion 
at the advance no doubt business could 
be done, and it would enable the importer 
to meet the competition of English and 
Scotch millers in this market. 


OATMEAL 


There has been rather more inquiry for 
oatmeal for shipment. Millers are push- 
ing new Irish flake on the basis of 48@ 
50s per 280 lbs, net, c.i.f. Some business 
has also been put through in American 
rolled oats, October/November seaboard, 
at 38@39s, c.i.f., Belfast, but the buying 
has been done more by importers than 
consumers. 

MILLFEED 


Mill offals have been in good demand, 
in sympathy with other feedingstuffs, 
which is somewhat remarkable, in view of 
grass being plentiful and cheap new oats 
on the market. Home made bran is £8 
5s per ton, delivered, and white bran £10. 

Feedingstuffs are very firm, full prices 
being maintained for all classes. Home 
made Indian meal is £9 12s per ton, and 
flaked £11 12s. Linseed cakes are firm, 
the trade in the north being entirely con- 
fined to the imported article, which is 
quoted at £13 per ton, delivered. Ship- 
ment business is difficult, as importers and 
shippers are apart in their views. De- 
corticated cotton cakes are firm at £13 
per ton, with a rising tendency. There 
are no stocks of either cake or meal, the 
latter being quoted at about £12, c.i-f., 
for December. 








EUROPE REVISITED: I 





London Four Years After the War—Conditions Contrasted—England 
Squarely Facing the Situation—Some Pathetic Reminders—Ger- 
many, the Land of Circus Money—The Vicious Circle 
of Inflation—How a Demoralized Currency 
Affects Living—A Dubious Prospect 


The last time I crossed the Atlantic 
was during the war, and as the beautiful 
Homeric, serene and untroubled, sped on 
her way to England I could not but con- 
trast the conditions of transoceanic travel 
with what they were four years ago. 
Then ‘the ship itself was grotesquely 
camouflaged and shiled surreptitiously, 
at some uncertain hour previously un- 
known to those aboard of her. The dock 
from which she left was heavily guarded 
by soldiers, and admission was obtained 
only by special permit and after careful 
scrutiny. 

We went to our quarters silently, dark- 
ly and in an atmosphere of secrecy and 
mystery. The ship was crowded with 
American soldiers, speeding to France, 
with Red Cross nurses and doctors, pre- 
occupied with their own thoughts. Grim 
guns were mounted, fore, aft and amid- 
ships, awaiting action should the dreaded 


enemy submarine make its appearance. 


The element of grave risk pervaded ev- 
erything and impressed itself upon all 
who went down to the sea in ships in 
those times. 

Zigzagging across the Atlantic at top- 
most speed, showing no lights, ever watch- 
ful for danger, the great ship plunged 
ahead. Her passengers wore their life- 
preservers constantly, not by choice but 
in obedience to orders, strictly and im- 
partially enforced, and at frequent in- 
tervals, regardless of weather conditions, 
they were summoned on deck for boat 
drill, never knowing when the alarm 
sounded whether the danger was actual 
and imminent or the call was merely for 
practice. No crowds gathered on the 
docks to bid farewell to their friends, nor, 


on landing, were there any on shore to 
greet the arrivals. From port to port 
across the wide waste of gray, tumblin 

waters the ship was as a thing heated 
and pursued, 

The freedom of the seas, again restored 
to humanity through the coming of peace, 
makes the transatlantic voyage once more 
a delightful experience, at least to those 
who are exempt from seasickness, and 
this is especially so on the White Star 
liner, the Homeric, of 34,300 tons, of 
which Captain Howarth is commander, 
for she is new, very beautiful and re- 
markably steady. This ship was built in 
Bremen, and was designed on orders of 
the former German emperor, who intend- 
ed, after winning the war, to make his 
triumphal tour around the world in her. 
The imperial suite was to be occupied by 
him, and its size and arrangement indi- 
cate its original purpose, although both 
here and elsewhere throughout the ship, 
which was purchased by the White Star 
Line before completion and finished in 
accordance with its ideas, there is an ab- 
sence of the over-decoration, heavy gild- 
ing and super-ornamentation which used 
to characterize German passenger boats. 

The voyage from New York to South- 
ampton took the better part of eight 
days. They do not push the steamers as 
they used to in pre-war times, probabl 
because of the present high price of coal. 
Our trip was remarkable only for the 
unusually calm weather encountered, ex- 
ceptional for this season of the year. 
From New York to the English Channel 
the sea was blue and untroubled. Float- 
ing seaweed and flying fish, a succession 
of sunshiny days, and nights so mild as 
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to be almost too warm for comfort, gave 
the passenger the impression that the 
ship must be off her course and proceed- 
ing on a tropical voyage instead of on 
the way to England. All the boisterous- 
ness of the North Atlantic in autumn was 
gone, and this condition continued 
throughout the entire voyage. 

FOUR YEARS LATER 

The arrival in Southampton on a sunny 
Sunday afternoon was in sharp contrast 
to my last debarkation at this port in 
July, 1918, when Mr. James Ford Bell 
and I travelled with Mr. Hoover, and 
landed from the tender in a miserably 
uncomfortable drizzle, keenly anxious to 
learn how the American troops in France 
had acquitted themselves in their recent 
encounters with the enemy, and over- 
joyed to be told of their splendid be- 
havior. Those were dark and anxious 
days, when the value of American sup- 
port to the allies had yet to be demon- 
strated. 

I don’t want to dwell too much on the 
contrast between condilions in England 
today and those existing in the summer 
and fall of 1918, when I was last here. 
Such reflections would doubtless prove 
dull to the reader, yet, naturally, one is 
most impressed by the change on revisit- 
ing the country after four years. 1 can- 
not, therefore, forbear a brief reference 
to the contrast in London, and then I am 
done with the subject. 

It is somewhat difficult to realize that 
the London of today is the same city it 
was during the war, nor was it possible 
then to believe that within a few years it 
would so completely cast off the outward 
evidences of the desperate struggle in 
which the country was engaged, then so 
apparent to the visitor. - 

The nightmare of a terrible war, pro- 
longed for four weary years, seemed to 
have become permanent. The rationed 
food, the darkened streets by night, the 
statues and monuments boarded up, the 
marching troops passing on to the war, 
the officers and men returning for a brief 
furlough, the maimed and wounded to be 
seen everywhere, the impending danger 
of air raids, the women going about in 
black, the buildings stopped in process of 
erection, the desolation of loss and the 
constant anxiety for the future, the ex- 
citing news in the extras telling of suc- 
cess or reverses, the long, long list of 
casualties and, over all, the latent, brood- 
ing doubt of ultimate victory. These 
and a thousand more phenomena of the 
war, most of which are happily now for- 
gotten, made the London of that time a 
somber and saddened place, grim yet 
fascinating in its abnormal intensity. 

SUPERFICIAL APPEARANCES 

Only a few years have passed, and ex- 
cept for the heritage of heavy taxation, 
superficially the war seems almost for- 
gotten. There are the cenotaph and the 
monument to Edith Cavell, and many 
other memorials in stone or bronze, but 
life goes on, must go on, for the purposes 
of the living. There is still much unem- 
ployment and disarrangement, of course, 
but England, having again overcome the 
enemy with the help of her allies, has 
resolutely set herself to the accomplish- 
ment of the tasks before her, and despite 
discouraging circumstances, is making 
genuine and steady progress. 

Apart from the tundamental recovery 
of exchange and the restoration of the 
pound to somewhat near its pre-war 
value, the evidences of recovery are ap- 
parent in the vast amount of building 
going on in London, and the great activity 
in retail business. No doubt some indus- 
tries are still depressed, and the read- 
justment bears heavily upon certain 
classes of the “new poor” who are not 
manifesting their distress publicly, but, 
as far as the transient visitor can see, 
to all intents and purposes Britain is 
again on the high road to normal pros- 
perity, albeit greatly handicapped by 
heavy taxation. 

In short, England has definitely put the 
past behind her and is intent on cleaning 
up the wreckage of the war. There has 
been a material reduction in the cost of 
living from the high peak, but still it 
remains much greater than before, and in 
buying such things as the traveller needs 
or thinks he wants there is not that dif- 
ference between prices in America and 
Britain that once existed. 

Hotels and restaurants seem to be do- 
ing a highly profitable business, the thea- 
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tres are crowded and the night life in 
London has all the glittering surface 
aspects of pre-war times. I am aware, 
of course, that all this is superficial and 
not altogether indicative of actual con- 
ditions existing throughout the country 
and among all classes, nevertheless, as far 
as it goes, it shows the reassertion of 
vigor and growth. In contrast with Ger- 
many, and even Holland, where I have 
been, it is remarkable. 

At the moment there is considerable 
anxiety over the situation in the Near 
East; it is evident that the country dreads 
the possibility of being drawn into a war, 
and however remote this contingency may 
appear to be, its mere existence causes 
some nervousness. 


THE GOOD OLD HABIT 


The following from this week’s Punch 
shows that the Englishman has resumed 
his normal and time-honored custom: 


“Sir Thingummy Jig was breakfasting on 
bacon and ham and eggs, 

And kidney and toast and mushrooms 
and a couple of partridge legs; 

And all the time in The Sunday Chime, 
as a baronet ought to do, 

He studied the state of the Universe and 
saw that it was blue. 


“Death! remarked Sir Thingummy Jig, 
‘Bring me a pen and ink; 

Bring me a fair white writing pad and 
something strong to drink, 

And wrap a towel about my brow and 
don’t let any one in, 

For I must write to The Times tonight 
and save the world from sin.’ 


“But Admiral Bunkum sits in bed and 
quietly chews a roll 

And sausage and mash and marmalade— 
the simple, manly soul! 

He lights his pipe and he reads the tripe 
Sir Thingummy wrote, and then, 

With a nautical cry of ‘Hell! or ‘Hi! 
he snatches a fountain pen. 


“And far away in a leather chair the 
Duke of Doodledoo 

Nibbles a rusk with a single tusk and 
scans the papers through, 

And things look worse with the Universe, 
and the Admiral gives him pain, 

So he rings for a young stenographer 
and saves the world again. 


“Civilization seems to me to be just a 
trifle queer, 

Rack and ruin are all around, and look 
at the price of beer! 

Black with fate are the clouds to date, 
but if ever the skies are blue 

Oh, don’t forget ’twas Thingummy Jig 
that pulled the nation through; 

Not to speak of the Admiral and the 
Duke of Doodledoo!” 

PATHETIC REMINDERS 

Nothing in London to remind one of 
the war? There are more men than for- 
merly going about on crutches, or minus 
an arm. Every morning in the Times 
there appears a column, more or less, of 
advertisements under the heading “In 
Memoriam 1914-1918,” the testimony of 
a faithful people, “in ever present mem- 
ory,” “in proud and loving memory,” “in 
ever loving memory” of the father, son 
or brother who was “killed in action” at 
Passchendaele, or at Ypres, or near Cam- 
brai or elsewhere in France or Belgium 
on this very day four years ago. These 
bear pathetic testimony to hearts that 
still ache and the remembrance of dear 
ones lost, still cherished. 

As I write, down near the end of the 
street standing in the dreary rain that has 
come with close of day, are half a dozen 
shabbily clad figures, service men out of 
work, who have formed a street band. 
They are playing with military exacti- 
tude Handel’s Largo, and doing it very 
well. One of them holds out a box into 
which the passers-by occasionally drop a 
bit of small change. 

The solemn notes of the Largo, the 
autumn rain, the despondent musicians 
appealing to the hurrying and indifferent 
throng; there is something very pitiful 
about this small aftermath of the war. 
There is still quite enough, more than 
enough, even in London, fully occupied 
with things of the present, to remind one 
of the war. 

IN GERMANY 

I came over on a hurried trip to attend 
to some matters in London and Nurem- 
berg connected with the production of 
The Anniversary Number of The North- 









western Miller, searching diligently for 
distinctive features for that extra issue, 
and also to attend the last presentation 
for this season of the Passion Play at 
Oberammergau, having witnessed it in 
1910 and being anxious to see it once 
more, possibly for the last time; one 
never knows what may happen in a 
decade. 

Concerning the play itself, I shall write 
later; the purpose of this article is to say 
something about general conditions as 
they impressed me after an absence of 
four years; not that my views are of any 
particular importance or authority, but 
because there may be some readers of 
The Northwestern Miller who will find 
interest in reading them. 

After a brief stay in London, Mr. 
Raikes and I hurried to Oberammergau, 
arriving on Saturday evening barely in 
time to see the last public presentation 
of the play on the following day. We 
left for Nuremberg on Tuesday evening, 
passed two days there, and proceeded to 
Amsterdam. 

Both in Oberammergau and in Nurem- 
berg we had opportunity to learn some- 
thing of present conditions in Germany, 
gathering information from various re- 
liable sources, and in travelling about in 
Bavaria, which is perhaps better off than 
some other parts of the country, we 
gained some idea of the difficulties under 
which the people are laboring. 


SYNTHETIC PROSPERITY 


In America and in England one hears 
talk about the prosperity of Germany, 
the activity of her manufacturers and the 
general comfort of her people. There 
seems a widespread impression that be- 
cause Germany was not actually invaded 
by hostile forces, her property destroyed 
or looted and her civilians killed, she 
emerged unscathed and practically intact, 
and should therefore be in a position to 
resume, at least to some extent, her for- 
mer prosperity. 

Color to this optimistic view is given 
to the casual visitor by the outward and 
visible signs of extravagance and luxury 
which are to be found in the hotel and 
café life of the larger cities, where, ap- 
parently, every one has plenty of money 
to spend and is anxious to spend it lav- 
ishly for food, drink and entertainment. 
The hotels are crowded with well-dressed 
people who seem to have ample means, the 
bands play, the corks pop, there is gayety 
and dancing and laughter, with the ap- 
pearance of prosperity and wealth back 
of it all; hence the questions which are 
seriously asked by the observer: “Is Ger- 
many shamming poverty to escape re- 
sponsibility for her obligations and to se- 
cure a rebate on reparations?” “Are her 
capitalists hiding their assets, as alleged, 
and is she really unable to meet the bur- 
dens the unsuccessful outcome of the 
war has necessarily laid upon her?” 

In order to get a reasonably correct 
answer to such questions, it is necessary 
to go back of surface appearances, of the 
show and glitter of the city, which at- 
tracts the element temporarily, at least, in 
funds. It will then be found, or at least 
such was our conclusion, that the average 
person in Germany is in a desperate 
plight, that conditions are deplorable and 
the prospects exceedingly gloomy. 

Like the food in Germany, the surface 
show of wealth in the hotels and res- 
taurants is synthetic. One eats a lot of 
the former and yet finds himself somehow 
unnourished. The display of money has 
nothing back of it. Here are the material 
things, the buildings and the furnishings 
and the equipment, quite as they were be- 
fore the war, but there is nothing behind 
and beyond them. They stand and they 
are utilized, but they are not replenished 
or rebuilt, the present cost being pro- 
hibitory. 

HEAVY TRAVEL 


It is true that there is a vast amount 
of travelling, so much that the train serv- 
ice is totally inadequate to accommodate 
the traffic. Possibly much of this is due 
to the close of the tourist season, but the 
people on the trains seemed to be almost 
entirely German, and it appeared to us 
that they were obsessed with an aimless 
desire to be going somewhere, because the 
rates were cheap. These were to be uni- 
formly advanced in few days some sixty 
per cent. After Oct. 1 tourists are not 
to be admitted to Germany, only persons 
who come on business being allowed en- 
trance, presumably because the tourist, 
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bringing in outside money which can be 
exchanged for marks at an enormous ad- 
vantage, has been exhausting the food re- 
sources of the country, which will surely 
be needed by the people before another 
crop is harvested. 

Travelling in Germany is most uncom- 
fortable. The rolling stock -is worn and 
dilapidated. It is claimed that this is 
because all the good cars were sent to 
France to replace those taken by the Ger- 
mans during the war, and the govern- 
ment is too poor to construct new equip- 
ment. Even the ramshackle trains that 
are operated are crowded to the extreme 
limit, and tickets are sold far in excess 
of accommodations. One has no assur- 
ance of getting the seats he has paid for, 
and reservations are ignored. 

The roadbeds seem to be in fairly good 
shape, but the cars are neither clean nor 
comfortable. Going from Nuremberg to 
Amsterdam, a journey lasting from 7 
p.m. until 1 p.m. the following day, we 
found it impossible to secure sleeping car 
accommodations, although we applied 
days in advance. We were told that 
everything was taken for a week ahead. 


AN UNCOMFORTABLE JOURNEY 


Rather than wait for such an uncertain 
opportunity, we decided to take our 
chances, and so bought first class tickets, 
hoping at least to get seats in the day 
coach. Immediately the train reached the 
station, although we were waiting as it 
came in, such a throng climbed on board 
that we were fortunate in securing room 
in the corridor, which was already crowd- 
ed. Here, seated on our satchels, we 
passed several weary hours with a good 
prospect of spending the entire night in 
the same uncomfortable position. 

The conditions of travel have resulted 
in a system of bribery and corruption to 
which the traveller is obliged to resort if 
he hopes to obtain even the minimum of 
accommodation. This is quite open and 
shameless. In our own case we were 
compelled, rather than sit up all night, 
to use the prevailing method, therefore, 
after several weary hours of roosting in 
the crowded corridor, when the train 
reached Wiirzburg, where the sleeping 
cars were attached to it, Mr. Raikes was 
prompt in getting hold of the conductor 
of the car going to Holland, being the 
first of a long line, similarly intentioned, 


.to reach him. He frankly offered 2,000 


marks, once equal to $500, and now 
equivalent to about $1.50, for a compart- 
ment, and the official promised to see 
what could be done in half an hour. The 
final result was that we secured the ac- 
commodations we needed, by what process 
of chicanery on the part of the conductor 
we did not inquire, but almost certainly 
because no one outbid us. 


A UNIQUE DINNER 


Germany is the land of circus money. 
When we were there, only two weeks 
ago, 100 marks were worth 8c in Ameri- 
can money ; since then they have material- 
ly declined in value. At the leading hotel 
in Nuremberg we ordered dinner for two, 
and having missed luncheon owing to the 
wretched railway service, we decided to 
order generously. Having done so and 
eaten a most excellent dinner we asked 
for the bill. 

I have kept the itemized check for this, 
our first dinner in a high class German 
hotel, as a curiosity. Never again in this 
world shall we get such a dinner at such 
a price. It included four or five courses 
served in beautiful style on lovely china, 
with a waiter, a head waiter and an as- 
sistant head waiter hovering about solici- 
tously, with an orchestra playing delight- 
ful music in which a violinist of high 
merit took a notable part. It ineluded a 
bottle of good German champagne, cof- 
fee and cigars, and the grand total, in- 
cluding liberal tips for all in attendance, 
came to less than the equivalent in marks 
of $3 for both of us; a dinner that in 
New York would have cost, exclusive of 
the wine and cigars, not less than $20. 
When we had eaten, drunk and smoked 
and paid the bill, we felt we had stolen 
our entertainment. 


PAPER MONEY 


This sounds like cheap cost of living, 
and so it is for those whose income is 
in good English or American money, but 
it is quite the contrary for those whose 
pay is in marks. An income of $1,000 a 
year would enable one to live much bet- 
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er than a prince in Germany today, but 

\nfortunately the citizen of that country 
draws his income in marks, not dollars, 
and, if he earns a salary or wage, no 
matter how fast it may be advanced, the 
cost of the things he must buy nimbly 
increases at a faster pace. If his income 
be derived from investments or is other- 
wise fixed and not susceptible of in- 
crease, he is practically reduced to beg- 
gary, not having enough for the absolute 
necessities of life. 

Here is the case of a good old man 
whom I know in Germany. Shortly be- 
fore the war he had reached an advanced 
age and found it necessary to retire on 
account of physical disabilities. He 
therefore disposed of his business and 
invested the proceeds in sound securities 
which yielded enough to support his wife 
and himself comfortably in their humble 
way of living for the remainder of their 
days. It now takes his entire annual 
income to buy himself a pair of shoes. 


DIFFICULTIES OF INFLATION 


In Nuremberg I was given an oppor- 
tunity to learn something of the difficul- 
ties which attend the operation of a large 
publishing and lithographing business, 
one justly renown throughout the 
world for the distinctive excellence of its 
work. The establishment is splendidly 
equipped for its purpose; it occupies a 
handsome building with beautiful offices 
and fine work rooms; it has every mod- 
ern improvement. Of course all these 
things were acquired before the war, the 
result of 40 years of conscientious and 
successful effort. As the plant stands, 
with its machinery and equipment, its 
present replacement cost would run to a 
fabulous amount in marks. ; 

To begin with, the taxes are enormous, 
the income tax of the partners alone 
being 50 per cent of their gross, with no 
deductions. Paper, already advanced 600 
per cent, is daily increasing in cost, and 
so uncertain is the value of the mark 
that all purchases must be paid for in 
cash in advance. Wages, controlled by 
the unions, are increased from week to 
week as the price of living advances, and 
to obtain sufficient currency to meet the 
payrolls is exceedingly difficult, because 
the banks are unable to supply it, re- 
gardless of the credit balance of the 
applicant. 

The situation may have its advantages 
for the shrewd speculator and the prof- 
iteer without scruples. A very limited 
number of people may be acquiring 
money by reason of it, nor is the laboring 
class, earning increasingly large wages, 
unable to get along, but for the great 
mass of people, neither rich nor_ poor, 
the average man of business and especial- 
ly those having a fixed income, payable 
in marks, conditions are becoming intol- 
erable. It is significant that there have 
recently been a great number of suicides 
among men occupying professional posi- 
tions, or retired from business on what 
once was a competency, men who found 
themselves and.their dependents facing 
actual starvation and whose minds gave 
way under the terrible strain of their 
unhappy predicament. 


MAKING UNLIMITED MONEY 


In travelling through Germany, while 
we found the passenger trains over- 
crowded, we very seldom saw a moving 
freight train loaded with goods. If the 
German industries are active it is strange 
that the railway sidetracks are grass- 
grown, and that so few freight cars are 
observable. It is probable that as long 
as the stock of raw material on hand, 
especially that imported, held out Ger- 
man manufacturers were able to find 
trade and keep busy, but further supplies 
from without cannot be bought with cir- 
cus money. 

Meantime the presses of Germany kee 
busy day and night turning out well- 
printed and plausible looking paper 
money.. Not only is the national govern- 
ment producing it in unlimited quanti- 
ties, but very many cities are manufac- 
turing it on their own account. For in- 
stance, Nuremberg is about to issue some 
500,000,000 marks, or possibly the amount 
is in billions, I’ve forgotten which, and 
it doesn’t much matter. 

The American dollar and not the Ger- 
man mark is now the standard in Ger- 
many, and prices to American buyers, 
at least, are usually made on this basis. 
We ordered the work we wanted for The 
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Anniversary Number in Nuremberg, its 
cost being figured in dollars. Moreover, 
we paid for it in advance, not because it 
was obligatory but because it was asked 
as a special favor in view of existing 
conditions. 


THE VALUE OF THE MARK 


What will be the end of this inflation 
in Germany it is impossible to foresee; 
it is not voluntary but forced, and ap- 
parently must continue indefinitely. At 
first, looking upon the fertile fields 
through which we passed, seeing the men, 
women and children industriously work- 
ing in them from dawn until late at 
night, noting the splendid cities with all 
their standing evidences of massive 
buildings, rece, hee residences and ap- 
parently busy people, we said it was im- 
possible that a country such as this, with 
all its great productiveness and its hard- 
working, intelligent inhabitants, could 
not, in time, come back to normal pros- 
perity; the mark must advance in value. 
Later, after we had discussed the situa- 
tion with many and looked closer into 
existing conditions, especially when we 
found that the Germans themselves had 
no faith in the return of the mark and 
were despairing of the future, we changed 
our minds. 

The following dispatch from Berlin, 
dated Oct. 9, which appeared in this 
morning’s Times, shows what has hap- 
pened to the mark since we were in Ger- 
many the latter part of September: 


The disastrous downward progress 
of the mark which set in last week 
continued today. The official quota- 
tion for the pound sterling on the 
German Bourse this afternoon was 
11,460 to 11,480. The dollar at 3 
o'clock had reached 2,625, with no 
sign of any real recovery. This de- 
cline has followed closely upon the 
Reichsbank returns, which show the 
latest big increase in the output of 
paper money, and the treasury re- 
turns, showing unprecedented in- 
crease in the floating debt. 

The German business community 
still continues to regard the paper 
money inflation as symptomatic only, 
and not the cause of the decline of 
the mark. They ascribe the collapse 
to the demands on industry for for- 
eign payments for raw materials, the 
purchase of oe food supplies, 
and the fact that foreign money has 
ousted the mark as the means of 
making payments at home. 

It is certainly tru , and it would 
be strange if it were otherwise, that 
the mark is rapidly lapsing into dis- 
use, even in minor business transac- 
tions, while it has also become the 
practice of business firms to turn 
their money on deposit, reserve, and 
even working balances, into foreign 
values. 

Whenever the Times has occasion 
to deal with German business firms, 
German publishers, or German au- 
thors, these invariably ask for pay- 
ment in British bank notes; and this 
experience is shared by most foreign- 
ers in Berlin. It is true that sections 
of the public which never speculated 
before do so now as a regular habit 
and thus tend to force up the dollar 
or sterling currency. 

But when all these causes have been 
advanced it would seem that the 
value of bank notes is still mainly 
determined by the ease or difficulty 
with which they can be obtained, and 
that the more money printed the 
cheaper it gets in terms of currency 
not subject to the same degree of in- 
flation. When to this is added the 
eneral feeling of insecurity due to 
on of political upheaval it does not 
seem necessary to look for the root 
of the evil in private speculation or 
petty operations of that kind. 


REACTION FROM DISCOURAGEMENT 


Accounting for the many who were 
travelling to and fro, for the crowded 
hotels and restaurants in the larger cities, 
for the way in which the circus money of 
the land was being carelessly thrown 
about in apparently wasteful extrava- 
gance by those who had it, we suspected 
the existence of a psychological attitude 
of indifference and defiance to fate, as if 
many were thinking, in sheer despair of 
the future: “Today the mark is worth 
something, tomorrow who knows? Come, 











let us spend it while we may; let us 
travel while travelling is possible; let us 
go to the theatre while marks buy tickets; 
let us eat, drink and be merry, for to- 
morrow, or the day after, we starve.” 
—Tue Oxp May. 
London, Oct. 10, 1922. 





VANCOUVER GRAIN TRADE 


Movement of Canadian Cereals and Flour 
Grows Rapidly—Steps to Pre- 
vent Congestion 


Vancovver, B. C., Oct. 26.—Grain and 
shipping interests on the Canadian Pa- 
cific Coast have begun making predic- 
tions as to the grain movement through 
this port for the current crop year. For 
the 1921 crop year the shipment of wheat 
via this port reached a total of 7,588,000 
bus, but this season the trade is estimat- 
ing from 20,000,000 to 25,000,000 bus. 
Already last year’s record has been ex- 
ceeded in bookings, and it is safe to say 
that at least 15,000,000 bus will move this 
way. 

A year ago at this time trainload after 
trainload of grain was dead on the tracks 
here awaiting facilities for unloading 
into the government elevator, which holds 
1,250,000 bus. ‘Today the condition has 
changed, and boats are held up awaiting 
deliveries from the prairie, the railways 
evidently rushing their rolling stock to 
Fort William and Port Arthur, thereby 
getting the long haul and filling all avail- 
able elevator accommodation before the 
lake freezes up. They apparently realize 
that as this is an open port, loadings can 
be carried out the year round. 

At a joint meeting of the harbor com- 
missioners and the Merchants’ Exchange 
a resolution was adopted calling upon the 
dominion government to provide the ele- 
vator with more skilled labor, and asking 
that a 24-hour shift be installed in order 
to relieve the congestion when the move- 
ment is at its height. Where the ship did 
not wish to work the full day shift, it 
would be requested by the harbormaster 
to vacate its berth. It is believed that 
with a longer shift, prairie grain men 
would be encouraged to ship westward. 

Thus far this season between 3,500 
and 4,000 tons of flour have been shipped 
through Vancouver to the Orient. This is 
considerably above the average. 

As one means of facilitating the han- 
dling of grain at Vancouver the Vancou- 
ver Merchants’ Exchange, after much 
consideration, has, by wire, requested 
prairie farmers to insist that their grain 
be cleaned at Calgary before shipment 
for export. It is pointed out that the 
saving of freight on dockage alone will 
reimburse shippers approximately for the 
stop-over charge. The grain commission- 
ers at Fort William have also been asked 
to enforce their order of last year call- 
ing for all grain shipped over the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway to the coast to be 
cleaned at the government elevator at 
Calgary. . 

Discussing the situation with a repre- 
sentative of The Northwestern Miller, 
Robert McKee, general manager of the 
Vancouver Milling & Grain Co., and 
chairman of the foreign bureau of the 
Board of Trade, said, in part: 

“Our present grain handling facilities 
are hopelessly inadequate. Je should 
have in Vancouver elevator accommoda- 
tion to the extent of half what Montreal 
has, 5,000,000 bus. We should have stor- 
age accommodation amounting to about 
3,000,000 bus and accommodation for 
another 2,000,000 in the other depart- 
ments of a terminal elevator. 

“A second year of congestion is abso- 
lutely necessary to convince the govern- 
ment that it is necessary to spend more 
money in Vancouver. Last year’s diffi- 
culties only brought the matter slightly 
to the attention of Ottawa. This year’s 
‘jam’ will no doubt convince them. The 
foreign trade bureau of the Board of 
Trade has called upon the government to 
double the capacity of the elevator at the 
earliest possible time.” 


A. R. Dineman. 








The possible reduction of passenger 


fares has been widely discussed in Eng- 
land recently, but it has been officially 
announced that no decrease is possible 
at this time. With reductions in freight 
rates, the railways face a huge loss in 
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revenue unless there is a large increase 
in the volume of tonnage carried; before 
making further concessions the com- 
panies are anxious to see what effect 
the freight rate reductions will have on 
their revenues. 





Canadian Exports by Countries 


Exports of grain and grain products from 
Canada during September and August, 1922, 
by countries of destination: 


FLOUR, BBLS 





























To— September August 
United Kingdom ........ 314,100 363,131 
SE 5 sas 0.4 90 « 53,108 39,966 
Newfoundland .......... 29,057 31,386 
eee 4,423 3,622 
MED, ac Sk Ab St4 0000 00% 20,550 8,157 
Trinidad and Tobago ... 24,957 27,304 
Other Br. West Indies... 9,661 4,406 
EEN 4-043 2 b:a:0.9 69.04 0:0 1,554 372 
British Guiana ......... 17,465 15,224 
SEE. op eets¢eeceae 172 668 
Seca aths kata kls be 60S 8,972 7,206 
British East Africa .....  ..... 100 
SE &5S6 04000040000 2.08 5,262 1,522 
ee 300 
0 ee rr 11,751 3,748 
ED 296 Ke ee eeaed ness 250 306 
Belgian Congo .......... 50 ee 
PE. stewhowesesee cae 6,710 4,376 
Netherlands ............ 2,972 2,341 
EE cdc oaeeeeseee 6 29,049 6,118 
British South Africa ... 8,182 150 
a 9,375 3,812 
Colombia ..... peiwens eee 63 gee 
6 Sv cee eeneuws 1,036 o<e 
San Domingo ........... 1,806 752 
3 ee 19,294 23,035 
DT 000.5568 60%. 4908 21,877 10,339 
British Honduras ....... 295 ~~ 
re 336 336 
a rr 33,144 5,138 
Breer eee 925 ees 
French West Indies .... 400 340 
RS eee 250 550 
Dutch West Indies ...... 178 412 
DE. Bb Geen eebasndereess 2,113 aes 
PE WeeN 6s Kd deoRs e650 6 680 
Philippine Islands ...... 250 “ne 
. ea 4,954 6,228 
Miquelon and St. Pierre.. 786 37 
GURCCUROIR cece scccccese 750 eee 
2a rere rr 32,465 9,931 
A ee 3,996 363 
DEY thatadas o0440 40060 740 1,971 
Dutch Guiana .......... 563 656 
MOOCMOMER co ccccccesccncss 4,946 2,100 
Portuguese Africa .. 800 50 
ies eb e Base sss 4,950 1,000 
a. ES ere as 714 soe 
EY Gira bak e605 00's a0 20 10 
EL £0) 95 haa a argh es 4% 1,128 1,170 
DET Sewcevdceresasee . - 68609 309 
DD seseesecwess | weben 561 
DE SGh0s<eebeacssees ¢. downs 1,998 

WE 40s bc kbn greed 697,379 591,201 
OATMEAL AND ROLLED OATS, 100 LBS 

To— September August 
United Kingdom ........ 26,145 41,431 
United States ........... ek! arr 
DEEL 0.005 6cescceces 2 5 
British Guiana ......... 132 10 
British South Africa .... 1,171 eve 
ME 6 6:05 S644 0.40090 151 12 
WN Fos nsecccroceces 18 eee 
Trinidad and Tobago.... 20 18 
Other Brit. West Indies. 30 22 
St. Pierre and Miquelon.. “0% 10 
Newfoundland .......... 935 259 

WOOO cocecesccseesees 39,608 41,767 
BRAN, SHORTS AND MIDDLINGS, 100 LBS 

To— September August 
ee ee 1,569 
WtGOR BARGES icc cscvces 223,161 14,561 
SEL b's 6.505 000.0 000 06 2,360 3,615 
British Guiana ......... 25 ate 
Trinidad and Tobago ... 775 1,875 
Other Brit. West Indies. 25 5 
Newfoundland .......... 5,467 522 
SE Sh. bse n6 62 cecences® 18,000 16,000 
St. Pierre and Miquelon... 30 4 

EE 66 a86 pot nes iden 249,843 38,151 

WHEAT, BUS 

To— September August 
United Kingdom ........ 6,839,005 7,967,665 
United States ........... 815,033 1,775,173 
Se Pere 178,118 381,877 
eres 48,000 3,980 
SN 4:5 b'046 6 645 44.0.9 5 558,003 221,418 
EM < edie av o4 8'e's'eb.ac 258,460 513,990 
Germany ........ a "err ee 
Netherlands — 76,155 476,996 
eer errr ere 239,373 68,389 
British South Africa .... 20,333 1,666 
ss hess niveiy Gadone — Seas 10,000 
WPA EEE ETE 96,000 104,000 
ers ee 

CE Pick ebRCdbpdaecee' | tieet~e 61,447 
WE acs o5 nxboatecce 9,233,480 11,586,601 
RYE, BUS 
To— September August 
United Kingdom ........ 1,301,584 383,276 
oe ee 1,142 1,639 
BEOCMOTIBRGS osc. vccsecct Suess” 38 —s Sdeas 
oo ee eee ee 1,552,128 384,915 


BARLEY, BUS 


To— September August 
United Kingdom ........ 


669,955 957,217 
PE as 66 804.45 €6.66 608 16,666 33,333 
Netherlands ............ 75,267 203,391 





WOME. cccccvseceveces 761,888 1,193,941 


FLAXSEED, BUS 


To— September August 
United States ........... 58,970 14,474 


SCREENINGS, 100 LBS 


To— September August 
United States ........... 21,926 42,303 
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CONGESTION 


Congestion has overtaken the Canadian 
grain trade. From Fort William east- 
ward facilities for handling grain are not 
sufficient to take care of the movement 
from primary points in the West. Rail- 
ways are delivering more wheat at the 
Head of the Lakes than can be handled 
with the available supplies of boats. 
Rates for water carriage have gone to 
extreme figures, and movement all-rail 
is now practically as cheap as lake-and- 
rail. Unfortunately, the railways are 
unable to spare cars for this latter de- 
velopment. About ninety per day is their 
limit. 

The difficulty lies in the insufficiency of 
vessel tonnage and eastern elevator ca- 
pacity. It does not appear likely that 
the movement from interior points in the 
West will lessen between now and the 
close of navigation; indeed, it may be- 
come greater. It is unfortunate that 
this situation should have arisen at a 
time when demand for wheat is consid- 
erably improved and European buyers 
are in a buying mood. New York re- 
ports business being turned down for 
want of any assurance that wheat can 
be landed at seaboard in time to fill 
contracts. 

While it is certain that wheat will 
back up on the interior storage capacity 
of western provinces, nothing serious of 
that kind has developed as yet. Some 
points in Saskatchewan report wheat be- 
ing piled on the ground, but these are 
isolated cases. 

Mills in eastern Canada are having a 
hard struggle to get enough wheat to 
keep them going. Earlier in the season 
they were afraid to buy and store wheat 
for fear of a decline in prices. Now, 
when they are able to buy, they can only 
get deliveries in the most spasmodic way. 
This in turn is holding back the output 
of flour, which would normally follow a 
demand such as millers are finding at 
present. Mills that have supplies of 
wheat are sold up to the end of No- 
vember. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The market for flour is much more 
buoyant. Demand is good, and prices 
are hardening. This week end is almost 
certain to bring an advance, if wheat re- 
mains where it closed on Friday. Do- 
mestic buyers are ordering freely. Spring 
wheat top patents are quoted at $6.50 
bbl, seconds at $6 and first clears at 
$5.80, jute, mixed cars, delivered, Toron- 
to and Montreal territory, less 10c bbl 
for spot cash. 

Winter wheat flour is scarce and -dear- 
er. Mills are short of wheat, and farm- 
ers are holding for higher prices. Since 
a week ago, quotations have advanced 
25c bbl. Ninety per cent patents in sec- 
ondhand jute bags are now selling af 
$4.80@4.90 bbl, car lots, basis Montreal 
freights. 

Exporting trade is considerably more 
active. Most of the big companies are 
booked to the end of November, some 
sales now being made for December sea- 
board. Apparently the large stocks re- 
ported in Great Britain a few weeks ago 
have been suddenly exhausted. At any 
rate, buyers over there are keen for 
more stuff, and so are the continental 
markets. A lot of new business has 
also been booked for Canadian mills 
through New York connections. Quota- 
tions to the United Kingdom are fully 





2s above those of a week ago. Sales 
of spring wheat export patents were 
made yesterday at 39s@39s 6d, and sell- 
ers are now asking 39s 6d@4I1s per 280 
Ibs, jute, c.i.f., London, Liverpool or 
Glasgow, last half November or first half 
December seaboard loading. Top pat- 
ent springs, for which there is a grow- 
ing demand, are 3s over these figures. 

Ontario soft winter wheat flour sold 
Friday at 37s for export to Glasgow, 
and is now held at 38@38s 6d, November 
seaboard, 

Resellers are offering mills $5.10@5.20 
bbl for spring wheat export patents and 
$4.60@4.70 for soft winters, in buyers’ 
bags, seaboard, for export. 


MILLFEED 


Demand is increasing, and mills are 
mostly sold up. Prices advanced $1 on 
Tuesday. Bran is now quoted at $21 ton 
and shorts at $23, in bags, mixed cars 
with flour, delivered. Straight cars of 
bran are worth $18 ton and shorts $20, 
bags included, f.o.b., mill points, To- 
ronto and Montreal territory. 


WHEAT 


Deliveries of Ontario winter wheat re- 
main inadequate. Farmers are indiffer- 
ent about the market, and seem to expect 
still higher prices. Since a week ago, 
street prices have advanced 5c. No. 2 
red or white is now selling in car lots on 
track at points of shipment in country 
at $1.08@1.11 bu, while wagonloads at 
mill doors are bringing $1@1.05. 

Western spring wheat is about 21%4c 
higher than a week ago. Supplies avail- 
able for grinding in Ontario are scanty. 
The extremely congested state of eastern 
terminal elevators is causing irregularity 
in deliveries here. Most mills in this 
part of Ontario are now depending on 
all-rail shipment. No. 1 northern is be- 
ing offered to Ontario mills at $1.22 bu, 
track, Bay ports, and other grades at 
Winnipeg spreads. 

CEREALS 

Rolled oats and oatmeal are stiffening 
in price, in sympathy with the grain. 
Domestic demand is improving, with cool- 
er weather. Rolled oats are now firm at 
$3 per bag of 90 lbs, and oatmeal, in 98- 
lb bags, at 10 per cent over rolled oats. 
For export, these products are Is 6d 
higher than a week ago, but trading is 
light. Rolled oats are held at 43s and 
heavy oatmeal at 41s, per 280 lbs, jute, 
c.i.f., Glasgow, November seaboard load- 
ing. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Oats continue their upward movement. 
Demand is good, especially for milling 
grades. American corn is also selling 
freely in Ontario for feeding purposes, 
and the same is true of government 
standard wheat screenings. Prices: No. 
2 Canadian western oats, 62c bu, deliv- 
ered, Ontario points; No. 2 Ontario oats, 
41@43c bu, country points; barley, 59@ 
62c; No. 2 rye, 72@75c; American corn, 
No. 2 yellow, 83c, track, Bay ports; 
whole wheat screenings, $16.50 ton, de- 
livered, Ontario points. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


The quotation for ocean freight space 
to Canadian mills remains at 25c per 100 
lbs, November seaboard, while th: Ameri- 
can rate is lic. Owing to scarcity of 
cars, however, Canadian mills are unable 
to take full advantage of the lower rate 
offered by United States shipping lines. 


ANDREW LAW HERE 


Andrew Law, partner in the firm of 
Crawford & Law, flour importers, Glas- 
gow, arrived in Toronto on Oct. 24 to 
visit his son, Herbert Law, manager of 
the Toronto branch of Chaplin Bros. & 
Co., grain merchants, Montreal. Mr. 


Law seems to be in his usual good health, 
and has many interesting things to say 
about the flour trade in the United King- 
dom. He is also intensely interested in 
the political developments precipitated 
by the present British elections, and is 
president of the liberal association that 
induced Sir George Paish to stand as 
a candidate against Bonar Law in Glas- 
gow. 

While in Toronto Mr. Law visited the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
which is his connection for flour in this 
country. He will sail for home on 
Nov. 3. 

NOTES 

Grain cargo.space is reported to be 
available on the upper lakes at 5c from 
Fort William to Buffalo, with demurrage 
of $1,000 a day for all time vessel is 
held over 72 hours. Shippers are bid- 
ding 714c for last trip and storage. 


The Canadian trade commissioner in 
Amsterdam reports a good demand in 
that market for Canadian flour, and is 
asking all Canadian mills that are in a 
position to do business in Holland to 
communicate prices and terms to his 
office. 


The official car lot prices of millfeed 
in Canada were advanced 50c on Oct. 21, 
making bran $18 ton and shorts $20, 
basis net cash, in bags, f.o.b., the mill. 
This list is issued primarily for the pur- 
pose of establishing a basis for United 
States duties. 


The meeting of creditors of the St. 
Mary’s Milling Co., Ltd., held on Oct. 
24, passed off quietly. The appointment 
of F. W. Raymond, London, Ont., as 
trustee was confirmed, and C. B. Watts, 
John Poole and F. L. M. Chaplin were 
appointed inspectors. T. R. Preston, Ca- 
nadian Allis-Chalmers, Ltd., Stratford, 
Ont., was asked to join the inspectors in 
an advisory capacity. The mill is to be 
advertised for sale and the estate wound 
up. Liabilities are in the neighborhood 
of $79,000. 


Fort William reports that grain cars 
are now on a rationing basis. Each ele- 
vator has its allotment. This applies 
only to all-rail shipment eastward. The 
Canadian Pacific Railway is allowing 
shippers 50 cars a day on strictly propor- 
tionate basis as between elevators. Book- 
ings to date are sufficient to absorb all 
cars available between now and midwin- 
ter. The reason for this strict supervi- 
sion is that cars now in the West are 
needed to handle grain from interior 
country points to Fort William. 


WESTERN CANADA 


Winnirec, Man., Oct. 28.—Western 
Canadian millers are receiving all the 
business they can possibly handle. Their 
handicap, however, is in procuring facili- 
ties to deliver their goods. Congestion 
is still serious, in spite of the fact that 
much relief has been rendered by rail- 
way companies and others. Should 
wheat continue to advance, in all likeli- 
hood flour will follow. The market is 
firm under the influence of wheat, and 
as soon as it shows stabilization flour 
prices are certain to go up. 

For delivery at points between Fort 
William and the Saskatchewan boundary, 
top patent springs are quoted at $6.30 
bbl, jute, seconds at $5.70 and first clears 
at $5, mixed cars, 30-day terms; cotton, 
10c over this basis. Saskatchewan and 
Alberta points are 10c under Manitoba, 
and Pacific Coast points 30@50c over. 
Bakers and other car lot buyers get spe- 
cial prices. 

MILLFEED 


There is an increasing demand for 
bran and shorts. Bran remains at $17 


ton, in mixed cars with flour, and shorts 
$19, in bags, delivered, Winnipeg terri- 
tory. 

WHEAT 


The continued strong undertone and 
prevailing firm prices, even while re- 
ceipts are still very heavy and shipping 
facilities difficult, undoubtedly can be 
traced to the increasing demand from 
Europe. Recent purchases have been to 
fill old orders rather than new sales; ap- 
parently there is a somewhat imposing 
short interest outstanding which has to 
be covered before the end of the month. 
This market closed on Monday unchanged 
from previous Saturday’s close, at $1.00%% 
for No. 1 northern; on Friday the clos- 
ing price was $1.065%, an advance of (ic. 
Following table gives prices of No. | 
northern for the week: 

o—F utures— 


Cash Oct. Noy. 
Oot. 38 wccvcsves $1.00 % $1.00% $1.00 
Det, BE scssevses 1.02 1.02 1.02 
OGL; BS. cccvcsse 1.02 1.02% 1.02% 
Oct. B6 .cccccccs 1.05 1.05 1.04" 
CO Be os awsece< 1.06% 1.06% 1.06%, 
Gee. GR vcacuwnex 1.05% 1,05 % 1.05 


Basis, in store, Fort William. 


Transportation is easing up slightly. 
It is fully expected the situation will 
shortly show decided improvement. At 
the same time every possible effort is 
being put forth to move grain from port 
to seaboard. Inspections for the week 
averaged 1,635 cars per day, against 
1,557 last week, and 1,752 during the 
same period a year ago. At the least 
provocation of declines, farmers assume 
a holding attitude, but are good sellers 
on advances. They are acting cautiously, 
in the full anticipation of prices rising. 

Apart from a few light showers and 
drop in temperature, the weather over 
the Canadian West has been fine all 
week; in fact, the latter days of this 
week in Winnipeg were typical spring 
days. 

OATMEAL 


Trade in rolled oats and oatmeal is 
quiet and steady. Mills advise an ordi- 
nary business passing, with general condi- 
tions very satisfactory. Prices remain 
unchanged. Quotations: good brands of 
rolled oats $2.50 in 80-lb cotton bags, and 
oatmeal, $3.05 in 98-lb cotton bags, de 
livered, Winnipeg territory. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The strength of the wheat market re 
flects to a great extent on the coarse 
grains. Due to the shipping situation, 
trading is not large. There is a fairly 
good demand for all grades of oats. In- 
quiry for barley and rye is for the lower 
grades. The flaxseed situation displays 
considerable strength, but due to small 
crops and light receipts, round lots are 
out of the question and big crushers 
have to be content with odd lots. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
45%,4c bu; No. 3 Canadian western bar- 
ley, 52c; rye, 75c; flaxseed, $2.38,—in 
store, Fort William. 


NORTH COUNTRY FARMERS 


The council of the Edmonton, Alta., 
Board of Trade this week considered the 
claim of the north country farmers that 
they are unable to make a reasonable 
living from their farming operations, ow- 
ing to excessive freight rates on the Ed- 
monton, Dunvegan & British Columbia 
Railway. The high wages paid employees 
on the railway were suggested as a prob- 
able cause for the high rates. 

One proposal made was that farmers 
be given contracts for cutting ties for 
the railway instead of letting the work 
to large firms in the cities which would 
put their own men in the woods. Small 
contracts could be let to individual farm- 
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and in this way some money would 
be distributed throughout the district. 
NOTES 
. J. Breen, western general manager 
tine of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
spent several days this week inspecting 
the company’s plant at Keewatin. 

The available elevator capacity at Fort 
William and Port Arthur, which is 
around 53,000 bus, is now more than half 
filled with grain. Daily receipts are ex- 
ceeding shipments to such an extent that 
total storage may shortly be fully in use. 

The Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ As- 
sociation intends investigating the mix- 
ing of wheat at Fort William. It is the 
purpose to discover if possible to what 
extent this reacts upon the price paid 
to farmers for wheat at country points 
in that province. 

The campaign for destruction of grass- 
hoppers in Saskatchewan this year is esti- 
mated to have saved about 1,000,000 
acres of crop. A thoroughly organized 
system of poisoning was adopted, and 
included prompt action wherever hop- 
pers were found to be developing. 

The government of the province of 
Manitoba is considering a tax upon fu- 
ture trading in grain. How this would 
be administered is not disclosed, but pre- 
sumably it would be a tax on the daily 
clearings. One authority estimates that 
such a tax would yield a revenue of 

250,000 a year. 

Sir Siviswamy Aiyer, K.C.S.L. leader 
of the National party in the legislative 
assembly of India, and member for India 
of the League of Nations, passed 
through Winnipeg this week, and in the 
company of R. F. McWilliams, K.C., was 
shown over the exchange, trading floor 
and other points of interest by J. B. 
Craig. 

Movement eastward of the western Ca- 
nadian wheat crop is breaking all pre- 
vious records. Up to Saturday, Oct. 20, 
it is estimated that farmers had deliv- 
ered at country elevators 146,721,445 
bus. Of this amount 45,000,000 were still 
in country elevators, and 95,920,800 had 
been inspected. It is also estimated that 
16,000,000 bus are en route to the Head 
of the Lakes. 

The farmers of Saskatchewan have de- 
cided they will hereafter check up all lit- 
erature intended for use in promoting 
emigration to that province, with a view 
to preventing any attempts to misrepre- 
sent farming conditions. Through their 
association they will see that misleading 
statements are not used by any of the 
organizations that will shortly be active 
in promoting emigration to western Can- 
ada. 

A small elevator owned by the Bole 
Grain Co., Fort William, Ont., col- 
lapsed on Oct. 21. An adjoining build- 
ing was partially wrecked by several 
thousand bushels of wheat breaking 
through the floor. The elevator, which 
was built in 1914, had a capacity of 
about 8,000 kus. No estimate of the 
loss is available, but if good weather pre- 
vails it will be small, as most of the 
grain can be salvaged. 

The government of Canada will apply 
to the privy council in England for leave 
to appeal from a judgment of the courts 
of Manitoba by which it is declared ultra 
vires for the dominion government to 
compel grain companies operating in 
Manitoba to take out licenses under the 
Canada grain act. The point at issue 
is whether the federal government has a 
right to interfere with trade and com- 
merce in a province. Constitutionally, 
all matters relating to trade and com- 

— belong to the provincial jurisdic- 
ion. 

The Minnesota Loan & Trust Co., of 
Minneapolis, is offering a new issue of 
5200,000, 61% per cent, first mortgage 
gold bonds, series “A,” dated Sept. 1, 
1922, and due serially to 1933, of Parrish 
& Heimbecker, Ltd., Winnipeg. The pur- 
pose of the issue is to enable the com- 
pany to construct a modern fireproof 
concrete terminal elevator at Port Ar- 
thur, Ont. The plant, which is to be used 
as a private grain elevator, will have an 
immediate capacity of 300,000 bus, with 
provision for the construction of addi- 
tional storage capacity of 1,000,000 bus. 

The grain standards board met in 
Winnipeg on Oct. 24, to define what is 
known as the “commerce grades” or Nos. 
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4, 5 and 6 wheat. These grades are 
made each year from a large number of 
samples of the new crop. The contract 
grades, or Nos. 1, 2 and 3 northern, are 
not changed from year to year, being de- 
fined by the Canada grain act. Mem- 
bers present at the meeting represent- 
ing the producers, millers and the grain 
trade were: K. Campbell, Brandon; Wil- 
liam Sirrette, Neepawa; M. McLaughlin, 
Montreal; C. L. Watts, Toronto; W. A. 
Matheson, Winnipeg; D. B. McCuaig, 
Portage la Prairie; D. Young, Winnipeg, 
and the secretary, Dr. C. N. Bell. 
L. E. Gray. 


MONTREAL 

Montreat, Que., Oct. 28.—Winter 
wheat flour and feed have been advanc- 
ing here all week. Spring wheat flour 
has remained unchanged. The rise in 
winter wheat flour is due to small stocks 
on hand, small lots available at Ontario 
mills, and a big local and country trade. 
The prices have been marked up 10c or 
more repeatedly for the past week. Car 
lots of choice grades, jute, delivered, 
were listed a week ago at $5.10@5.20 
bbl; they are selling now at $5.30@5.40. 
Broken lots have advanced from $5.20@ 
5.30 to $5.50@5.60, with winter wheat 
patents in new cotton selling «at $5.90 
@6. The latter quotation is a gain of 
40c. 

Inquiry from Old World buyers for 
spring wheat flours continues good, but 
sales have not been large, as most’ mills 
are well contracted for. Domestic trade 
is good. Farmers and country dealers 
are anxious to get their stocks in hand 
before roads become muddy or snow 
comes. 

Car lots of first patent spring wheat 
flour are selling at $6.50 bbl, second at 
$6 and strong bakers at $5.80, jute, de- 
livered. 

Bran and millfeeds advanced $1 on 
Tuesday, making the price now as fol- 
lows: Manitoba bran, $12 ton; shorts, 
$23; middlings, $28,—in bags, delivered. 

White corn flour is still selling at $4.40 
@4.50 bbl, jute, and standard grades 
rolled oats at $2.90@3 per 90-lb bag, de- 
livered to the trade. 

HEAVY MOVEMENT OF GRAIN 

Canada’s grain is pouring into Mont- 
real en route oversea, and the highest 
record for port activity is beaten. Up 
to this time last year—the record season 
—123,540,114 bus had arrived, and been 
shipped. This year the figures are 126,- 
836,099 bus. So great is the jam here 
that cars are being diverted by the 
grain clearance board to Quebec, where 
there is storage space. Already 300 cars 
have been sent there, and this policy will 
be employed the rest of the season. 

On Thursday the Canadian Pacific 
Railway had 701 cars on the switches 
here, and the Grand Trunk 341. Six- 
teen lake vessels were unloading, and a 
fleet of 28 more were en route here from 
Buffalo or Port Colborne. 

Local grain men have been notified 
that the elevators at St. John, N. B., the 
winter port of Canada, are ready to re- 
ceive stocks, so wheat is being routed 
that way for December delivery. 

GOES THROUGH LOCK GATES 

Nearly 1,000,000 bus grain were de- 
layed in the Lachine Canal here this 
week by the Saskatoon, a coal vessel, 
carrying away the gates at the city end 
of the waterway, and being swept into 
the lower port, where she brought up on 
her anchor before other vessels were 
encountered. 

The Winnipeg was unloading wheat 
at the Grand Trunk elevator at the time, 
and was left high and dry on the 
bottom of the canal as the water van- 
ished. She hit so hard it is feared her 
bottom plates are injured. The marine 
leg of the elevator was down at the 
time, and as the Winnipeg settled it was 
damaged so much it has been out of com- 
mission ever since. The accident will be 
investigated by Captain L. A. Demers, 
dominion wreck commissioner. 


NOTES 

Rumors from New York say that the 
Greeks have bought 200,000 bbls Cana- 
dian flour and that it will be shipped 
from Montreal, Portland and New Lon- 
don. No confirmation is obtainable here. 
A. W. Nicoll has been appointed man- 
ager for Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., suc- 
ceeding the late J. R. Binning. Mr. 


Nicoll has been with the company here 
since 1903. He is a member of the Corn 
Exchange of Montreal. 

Colonel Belcher, head of the British 
Empire Exhibition Mission, now in Mont- 
real, denies emphatically a report from 
London a week ago that the English peo- 
ple were finding it hard to make good 
bread with Canadian and American 
flours. 

On Tuesday all records for the port of 
Montreal were broken, when 92 ocean 
ships were berthed here. In addition 
there was a large fleet in port from the 
lakes with grain. So far this year about 
1,050 ocean ships have tied up here. For 
the whole of last season the number was 
964. L, F. Kier. 


VANCOUVER 

Vancouver, B. C., Oct. 28.—Notwith- 
standing recent advances in the wheat 
market, the price of flour has remained 
stationary since Sept. 20, when an ad- 
vance of 30c per bbl was recorded. De- 
mand continues fairly active, although it 
is reported that many of the larger bak- 
ers purchased their requirements a 
month or six weeks ago for many months 
ahead in anticipation of higher prices. 
List prices, f.o.b. cars, Vancouver: first 
patent, jute 98’s, $6.60 bbl, cotton 98's 
$6.70, cotton 49’s $6.80; first bakers, jute 
98's, $6.35; second bakers, jute 98’s, $6. 

There is a steady export demand for 
spring wheat straights both to the Orient 
and the United Kingdom, with new busi- 
ness for future shipment being com- 
pleted almost daily. Spring wheat 
straight grade flour, packed in 140’s, 
jute, is quoted at $5.30, f.o.b. boat, Van- 
couver, for export. 

Flour and grain shipments from Van- 
couver for the month of September were 
as follows: flour, to the Orient 101,000 
sacks, to France 2,500; bran, to the 
Orient, 21,008; wheat, to the Orient, 20,- 
000; oats, to the Orient, 1,300. 

The oriental demand for Canadian 
flour has been fairly good, and it is re- 
ported that during the next few months 
the movement from Vancouver to the 
Orient will be approximately 4,000 tons 
per month. 

MILLFEED 


Bran is quoted at $22 ton, and shorts 
at $24, f.o.b., cars, Vancouver. Until 
recently, millfeeds could only be pur- 
chased by taking five tons of flour or 
cereals with each car, but now millers 
are willing to sell straight cars of mill- 
feeds, for the first time in nine months. 
Demand locally is not heavy, owing to 
the very open and fine weather experi- 
enced, and indications are that millfeeds 
will be obtainable at $18 for bran and 
$20 for shorts before Nov. 15. 


EXCHANGE GRAIN SECTION MEETS 


The grain section of the Vancouver 
Merchants’ Exchange held its first an- 
nual meeting on Sept. 29, following a 
dinner at the Terminal City Club. Rep- 
resentatives of local grain, milling and 
shipping companies were present, also 
F. Glendenning, representing the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, and J. M. Horn, 
representing the Canadian National Rail- 
ways. 

J. E. Hall, the retiring chairman, re- 
ported briefly on the work done by the 
executive during the year, and touched 
on the rapid development of the wheat 
and flour export business through this 
port. Accurate statistics of interest to 
grain and shipping men are posted daily 
in the exchange, and have been of great 
value to all concerned. Mr. Hall was 
accorded a hearty vote of thanks for 
the efficient and businesslike manner in 
which he had handled the grain section 
during his tenure of office. 

The election of officers for the year 
1922-23 resulted as follows: chairman, 
Charles P. Coles; vice chairman, Ray E. 
Lee, of the Alberta Pacific Grain Co., 
Ltd. Committee: W. Lloyd Craig, of the 
W. L. Craig Grain Co., F. L. Davies, of 
Vernon & Buckerfield, D. R. Davis, of 
D. R. Davis Grain Co., H. A. Stevenson, 
of Dingwall, Cotts & Co., W. E. McGaw 
and J. E. Hall, of the Vancouver Mill- 
ing & Grain Co., Ltd. 

J. Bennett, manager of the Vancouver 
government elevator, was present and 
brought to the attention of the members 
the conditions which obtained last year 
at the elevator in regard to sacking facil- 
ities. Members of the trade would en- 
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gage the sacking facilities of the eleva- 
tor for months ahead, and many of 
these engagements were later canceled. 
Meanwhile, other members who actually 
had business in hand were unable to 
make sacking arrangements, on account 
of all the facilities being booked up, and 
were therefore unable to consummate 
deals. He pointed out that under pres- 
ent conditions he could not refuse any 
one who asked for the facilities, and 
they could cancel same at any time 
without penalty being imposed. 

After considerable discussion the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted: 

“Resolved, That this meeting is of 
the opinion that the government. elevator 
sacking space should not be booked 
ahead, except in cases where the shipper 
is able to produce satisfactory evidence 
of bona fide sale of sacked grain calling 
for use of such booking; provided, how- 
ever, that 48 hours’ option may be giv- 
en on such sacking facilities, but at the 
expiration of such period, facilities shall 
be again free, unless confirmed by the 
party asking for the option and produc- 
tion by him of evidence of bona fide 
sale.” 

The likelihood of congestion of grain 
at this port was discussed with the rail- 
way representatives present, and it was 
decided to request the Canadian railways 
to adopt the permit system covering ship- 
ments to Vancouver as soon as it be- 
came necessary. This permit system was 
in effect the latter part of last season, 
and assisted materially in relieving con- 
gestion. This was thought necessary 
owing to the limited accommodation for 
storage here, and would prevent any one 
or more large concerns plugging the 
Vancouver elevator with storage grain, 
thus preventing exporters who actually 
had space booked and grain tied up in 
the yards from unloading and shipping 
their grain promptly. 

This permit system will enable export- 
ers, who can produce evidence satisfac- 
tory to the railway companies that they 
have bona fide sales made and space 
booked, to get their grain shipped to 
Vancouver. Grain men are all of the 
opinion that it will not affect the volume 
of grain coming ‘to Vancouver or cur- 
tail shipments, but will facilitate delivery 
to the elevator, tend to relieve conges- 
tion, and exporters and brokers may thus 
have assurance that their grain will ar- 
rive at Vancouver within a reasonable 
time after shipment. 

The request of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change has since been complied with by 
the Canadian railways and the permit 
system made effective as from Oct. 16. 
This system, besides assisting the grain 
exporters, will be of great value to the 
railway companies, as it will prevent 
their rolling stock from being tied up on 
the road or in the Vancouver yards for 
an indefinite period, as was the case last 
year. At the present time there are over 
2,000,000 bus wheat en route to this port 
for export. 

At the request of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change and owing to the limited cleaning 
facilities at Vancouver, the Board of 
Grain Commissioners has issued instruc- 
tions that all grain billed to Vancouver 
for export on the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way must be stopped and cleaned at the 
government elevator at Calgary. It is 
hoped that this will also assist materially 
in preventing any congestign. 

NOTES 

J. E. Hall, president of the Vancouver 
(B. C.) Milling & Grain Co., Ltd., made 
a recent business trip to Calgary and 
Winnipeg. 

H. A. Stevenson, Vancouver manager 
of Dingwall, Cotts & Co., was a recent 
visitor to Seattle and Portland in con- 
nection with grain space bookings. 

Rolled oats and oatmeal business is 
only fair, and seems to lack the vim 
which is customary at this time of the 
year. Following are list prices, f.o.b. 
cars, Vancouver: rolled oats, 80’s $2.60, 
40’s $2.75, 20’s $2.85; 107’s, $2.80 bale; 
156’s, $3.75; oatmeal, 98’s, $3.25. 

S. W. Metcalfe, of the Northern Grain 
Co., Ltd., Calgary, Alta., was a recent 
visitor in Vancouver. It is reported that 
his company has worked considerable 
wheat for export through this port, and 
has appointed a representative at Van- 
couver to handle its export and domestic 
shipments. 

H. M. Cameron. 
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BARGE LINE SUCCEEDS 


Undoubtedly one of the most favor- 
able and encouraging reports to be made 
by a government institution for some 
time was that issued this week by Theo- 
dore Brent, federal manager of the Mis- 
sissippi-Warrior Service, in which it is 
estimated that the barge line saved ship- 
pers eight hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars during the last fiscal year and 
yielded a return of one hundred and 
twenty-one thousand dollars on the gov- 
ernment’s investment. 

The report may be considered as con- 
clusive evidence of two outstanding 
theories: a government project, if prop- 
erly managed, can be made a financial 
success, and the Mississippi River and 
other important waterways of the coun- 
try can be made to yield a saving of 
many thousands of dollars to shippers, 
particularly as long as the existing high 
schedule of rail freight rates remains in 
effect. 

The War department, which is direct- 
ing the operation of the barges, cannot 
but be favorably impressed by the 
achievement of the line. The project 
undertaken with misgivings in the fall of 
1917 has proved itself, and today the 
Mississippi barge line is one of the out- 
standing successes of the government’s 
war-time programme. What is perhaps 
more important, the profitable operation 
of the barge line has clearly shown that 
the government has a national property 
in its rivers of extreme value which, un- 
der proper management, can be devel- 
oped into a valuable utility alike for 
the producer, manufacturer, distributor 
and consumer. 


THE MILLING SITUATION 


Fair demand from the domestic mar- 
kets for scattered and less than car lot 
shipments, continued inactivity on the 
part of foreign buyers, possibility of re- 
lief from the prevailing car shortage and 
a lower tendency in millfeed prices with 
the consequent reaction of flour quota- 
tions, were the leading points of interest 
in a week otherwise inclined to be dull 
and quiet. 

What is of the greatest interest to 
millers in this territory at present is the 
possibility of relief from the car short- 
age as a result of the orders issued this 
week by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission relative to the immediate return 
of cars to the territory in which they be- 
long. ‘This action, which should have 
been taken six weeks or two months ago, 
provides the first definite basis upon 
which millers may hope for an improve- 
ment in shipping conditions. 

Domestic sales were fairly active, but 
only for small amounts. Car lot pur- 
chases of flour outside of the larger 
users, such as the large bakeries, are 
limited, the buyer frequently stipulat- 
ing that a part of the car be made up 
of feed, probably wishing to take ad- 
vantage of the lower prices millfeed is 
bringing this week. This in itself has 
had a tendency to force the price of 
flour upward and, together with the high 
premiums being paid for good milling 
wheat, resulted in higher flour quotations. 

Southern demand for soft flours and 
bakery demands provided the bulk of the 
sales this week. The generally healthful 
condition of the cotton industry con- 
tinues to have its effect upon buying in 
that territory and, as a result, mills lo- 
cated in St. Louis and southern Illinois 
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are moving a considerable volume of 
flour into that section. 

Probably the most distressing feature 
of the milling situation continues to be 
the tendency on the part of certain mill- 
ers to stop at no price, so long as they 
are able to keep their mills in operation. 
Not a day goes by but that some ridicu- 
lously low quotations are reported, and 
what is true of St. Louis is true of prac- 
tically all flour buying points in this 
territory. 

The lack of export trade is also a 
matter of much concern to those engaged 
in this trade. Regardless of quotations, 
quality of the flour or the terms of sale 
offered, it is almost impossible to carry 
on a satisfactory export business at the 
present time, due largely to the unfavor- 
able position of foreign exchange and 
the competition of Canadian mills. Be- 
cause of the apparent hold the latter 
have on this trade, local exporters are 
of the opinion that the exportable sur- 
plus of the Canadian crop will be ex- 
hausted at an earlier date than usual, 
after which time it probably will be 
easier for export sellers in this country 
to get their share of such business. 

Flour prices are quoted as follows: 
spring first patent, $6.60@7 per 140 lbs, 
jute, St. Louis; standard patent $6.30@ 
6.55, first clear $4.75@5.25; hard winter 
short patent $6.20@6.75, straight $5.60@ 
5.90, first clear $4.40@4.80; soft winter 
short patent $6@6.30, straight $5.30@ 
5.75, first clear $4.25@4.50. 


MILLFEED 


An easier tone prevailed throughout 
the greater part of the week, although 
some strength developed in bran toward 
the close. Eastern buyers particularly 
seem to be well supplied. Offerings have 
not been especially heavy, due in part to 
the fact that flour buyers are splitting 
their cars, thereby reducing the amount 
of millfeed the mills have to offer on the 
market. Hard winter bran is quoted at 
$24@25 ton, soft winter bran at $25@26, 
and gray shorts at $29@30. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
, ff ee eee 38,000 75 
EMSC WOOK oc ccccccccccouce 36,600 72 
Oe MD capecetccscee6tes 29,550 58 
TWO YOATE BO .cccccccsere 27,400 54 


Output of outside mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product 
of which is sold from St. Louis: 


Piour Pct. of 
output § activity 
DR WOE civics ctesesvete 50,400 65 
Last week .......... «++ 44,200 57 
WOOe GOO oct cecscos - 48,300 62 
Two years ago 41,700 54 





FARMER BETTER OFF FINANCIALLY 


N. L. Moffitt, president of the Moffitt- 
Napier Grain Co., St. Louis, and for- 
merly president of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, issued a statement this week in 
which he declared that the agriculturist 
of today is in a much better financial po- 
sition than he was a year ago. 

Mr. Moffitt quoted statistics showing 
that the total yields of wheat, corn, oats, 
barley and rye are practically the same 
as a year ago, while the money value, 
figured on present market prices, this 
year is $3,500,000,000, against $2,860,- 
000,000 a year ago. 

The cotton crop this year, according to 
Mr. Moffitt’s statement, is estimated by 
the government at 10,125,000 bales, and 
is worth about $1,200,000,000 at present 
market quotations; a year ago, 8,300,000 
bales, with a value of about $775,000,000. 

Mr. Moffitt expressed the belief that 
with $1,000,000,000 more than last year 
now in the hands of the producers, the 
country at large can | forward to 
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favorable business conditions, providing 


no unusual disturbing influences arise. 


FIRE DESTROYS ELEVATOR 


Fire of unknown origin early Sunday 
morning, Oct. 22, totally destroyed the 
grain elevator and warehouse of the 
Harsh-Polk Grain & Commission Co., St. 
Louis, entailing a loss of $36,000, fully 
covered by insurance. 

The value of the plant, which is located 
on the Illinois side of the Mississippi 
River, is placed at $20,000, while the 
grain destroyed was worth $16,000. Due 
to the lack of hydrants in the vicinity of 
the elevator it was impossible for the 
fire department to get lines on the blaze. 
An engine was successful in salvaging 
eight cars of grain, but 16 cars of corn 
were lost in the fire, which, it is said, 
started in the top of the elevator. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN FAILS 


The committee in charge of the reor- 
ganization of the bankrupt Temtor Corn 
& Fruit Products Co., St. Louis, this 
week notified the stockholders that the 
subscriptions received under the original 
reorganization plan fell far short of the 
minimum amount considered necessary 
to the successful carrying out of the 
plan. Dtposited stock and the $5 assess- 
ment are being returned to the stock- 
holders. 

The properties of the company, includ- 
ing the plant at Granite City, Ill., were 
recently bid in at a trustee’s sale by 
the bondholders for $1,000,000, which 
sale was later confirmed by the federal 
court. The reorganization committee 
now proposes to obtain for the stock- 
holders the right to subscribe for at least 
some part of the securities of any com- 
pany which the bondholders may organ- 
ize to carry on the business, providing 
the property is not sold outright by the 
bondholders to other parties. 


NOTES 


R. M. McCombs, president of the Cape 
County Milling Co., Jackson, Mo., is on 
*change today. 

Fred C. Ropte, sales manager of the 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, 
was in St. Louis on business this week. 

Plans are being made to rebuild the 
flour mill at Urbana, Mo., owned b 
Frank Reser, which was recently burned. 


Harry Stephens, St. Louis agent for 
the Fleischmann Co., is spending the 
week end in Cincinnati, his former home. 

A semiweekly ship service between 
New Orleans and Havana will be put in- 
to operation Nov. 1 by the United Fruit 
Co. 


J. J. McCarthy, of the St. Louis of- 
fice of the Fleischmann Co., is for a 
short time at the company’s Little Rock, 
Ark., office. 

St. Louis mills quote corn goods, basis 
100-lb sacks, as follows: corn meal, $1.65 
@1.75; cream meal, $1.75@1.85; grits 
and hominy, $1.90@2. 

Phillip Rothrock, divisional supervisor 
of federal grain supervision at St. Louis, 
is in Chicago this week attending the 
regular monthly meeting of supervisors. 

The Warrior division of the Missis- 
sippi-Warrior Service is planning to in- 
clude Gulfport, Miss., a distributing cen- 
ter of some importance, in its list of 
stops in the near future. 

The first arrival in St. Louis of zane 
of the Mississippi-Warrior Service for 
nearly a month occurred early this week, 
when two, loaded with miscellaneous car- 
goes, were tied up at the docks. 

Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
white patent flour $4.75@4.85, standard 
patent $4.65@4.75, straight $4.45@4.55, 
medium $4.50@4.60, pure dark $4@4.10. 

The St. Louis office of the United 
States Shipping Board quotes, effective 
immediately, a rate of 16c per 100 lbs 
on heavy grain from Gulf to French 
Atlantic ports, with flour in bags 5c 
more. 

The New Orleans Pure Food Show will 
open in the Gypsy Smith Auditorium, 
Nov. 6. R. H. Tarrant, manager of the 
show, has announced that everything in 
the way of exhibits and entertainment 
has been provided for. 

C. A. Torrence, a traffic expert, has 
been appointed general manager of the 
Independent Warehouse Co., Inc., New 
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Orleans, an organization offering stor- 
age service for foreign and domestic 
merchandise at that port. 

Leo Streng, Columbia, Mo., who has 
operated a bakery in that place for some 
time, has completed the erection of a 
new bread shop, equipped throughout 
with modern machinery. He also oper- 
ates a pastry shop at Columbia. 

Professor F. P. Siebel, of the Siehe] 
Institute of Technology, Chicago, wil! be 


one of the speakers at the annual con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Practical Refrigerating Engineers, to be 


held at the Planters’ Hotel, St. Louis, 
Nov. 1-4. 


Amendment of the present constitution 
to provide that firms convicted of )ar- 
ticipation in price-fixing combinations in 


Missouri forfeit all of their property for 
the benefit of the public schools of the 
state was proposed to the constitutional 
convention, now in session. 

Despite the prevailing car shortage in 
the flour milling industry and grain 
trade, freight loadings by southwestern 
railroads are very heavy, the total for 
the week ending Oct. 7 being 70,193, 
which exceeded the corresponding period 
of 1920 and 1921, according to the Ameri- 
can Railway Association. 

The state and private banks and trust 
companies in Missouri are described as 
being in a “healthy condition” by the 
state banking department, in a re} ort 
of their condition on Aug. 22, compared 
with April 3 last. The report showe:' a 
total increase in deposits of $26,727,' 00, 
while loans of all kinds decreased §$'7,- 
300,000. 

The definite date on which members of 
the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce ill 
sail on a Good Will tour to Havana, 
Panama, Costa Rica and other Lal in- 
American points has been set for Feb. 17, 
instead of Nov. 9. More than 50 mem- 
bers of the chamber have made reser va- 
tions for the trip, the time of which was 
changed because of the inability of many 
who are planning to go to leave their 
business at this season of the year. 

Eugene C. Dreyer, president of ihe 
Dreyer Commission Co., will represent 
the Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis 
at the meeting of the Association of 
Feed Control Officials of the United 
States in Washington, D. C., Nov. 13-14, 
to consider making permanent the prves- 
ent standardization of feed rules, which 
have been under trial for the past yevr. 
It is probable that the St. Louis Millers’ 
Club will later appoint a representative 
to attend this meeting. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orteans, La., Oct. 28.—With 
transportation still very slow and no ii- 
mediate relief in sight, bakers, jobbers, 
and flour buyers in general are being 
urged to anticipate their wants. Flour 
men have been getting together to try ‘o 
impress buyers with the advisability of 
furnishing mills with specifications ahe:d 
of time, so as to help shippers and trans- 
portation companies in an effort to rc- 
lieve the present situation. Notwit!i- 
standing prevailing conditions, spot flour 
is not moving as it should. There is a 
fair domestic demand for bran and 
shorts, and for clears for export. 

Flour prices quoted here by mills, bas's 
98-lb cottons: spring wheat flour, 95 pcr 
cent patent $6.90@7.15, short patenis 
$7.25@7.60; fancy clears $5.70@6; hard 
winter wheat flour, 95 per cent pateit 
$6.20@6.50, short patents $6.60@7.2), 
fancy clears $5.20@5.40; soft winter 
wheat, 95 per cent patent $6.70@7, short 
patents $7@7.50, fancy clears $5.20(: 
5.40; white corn flour, in 100-lb sacks, 
$2@2.05. 

Corn products, 100 lbs, sacked: cream 
meal, $2.05; grits, fine and coarse, $2.10; 
corn flour, $2.10@2.25; corn meal, $2.00. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk, reported by dea!- 
ers: corn, No. 2 yellow and No. 2 white. 
80c bu; oats, No. 2 white 50c, No. 3 
white 49c; wheat bran, per 100 lbs, on 
track, $1.20. 

Inspected since Oct. 1: wheat, 1,375 
cars; corn, export 1,930, local 104; oats. 
local, 120; rye, 23; barley, 1. Inspectec! 
outward on shipboard: wheat, 110,000 
bus; corn, 298,785. 

Stocks in elevator: wheat, 1,792,000 
bus; corn, 857,000; rye, 35,000; barley. 
3,000 

Georce L. Ferry. 
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EMBARGOES AND PERMITS 


Nearly all eastern lines now have em- 
bargoes on the movement of freight to 
one or more eastern ports for export, 
and it is getting quite difficult to secure 
permits for shipment. For example, one 
Toledo miller wanted to move a car to 
New York for export this week, and 
applied in vain for permit to several 
lines, including the New York Central, 
Lackawanna and Lehigh Valley. Finally, 
permit and shipment were secured via 
the Empire Line, a roundabout way. 

New York appears to be more con- 
gested and heavily embargoed than other 
ports. However, a bunch of new em- 
bargoes were issued today, and millers 
here are not fully posted as yet in re- 
gard to them. It is quite clear that if 
conditions get much worse this situation 
is one which may prove embarrassing to 
millers, and may entail losses. . 

Many millers have made export sales 
for seaboard shipment at a definite time, 
first half November or last half No- 
vember. If they cannot depend upon 
getting their shipments through to sea- 
board, even when started in ample time, 
they are going to be up against a seri- 
ous proposition. It is suggested that it 
might be well to have the fullfillment of 
contracts subject to such unavoidable 
delays. 

L. G. Macomber, traffic commissioner 
Toledo Chamber of Commerce, a traffic 
man of long experience, who has stud- 
ied the present situation closely and in- 
telligently, is authority for the statement 
that transportation conditions and the 
car shortage are going to get worse be- 
fore they get better. 

Millers are now requiring heavier load- 
ing of cars. The trade is coming to ex- 
pect this requirement, and realizes the 
necessity of it. Millers are finding very 
little trouble in getting buyers to take 
larger shipments. The three hundred- 
barrel car is now coming to be recog- 
nized as the minimum for the time being. 
It is as much to the advantage of the 
buyer as the shipper. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING , 


For some reason or other, business with 
Toledo millers took quite a spurt this 
week. All reported a d week, one 
of the best so far on the crop. Both 
domestic and export buying were more 
liberal, and occasionally it was possible 
to get asking prices or mill limits. 

It was suspected that the transpor- 
tation situation, as well as strength in 
the market, had something to do with 
the increased buying. At all events, 
many buyers seemed anxious not only to 
book flour, but to get their orders 
shipped, and the cars rolling, so they 
could at least know that the flour had 
started and was on the way. This 
anxiety may be caused either by declin- 
ing stocks or the long delays in getting 
shipments through. Ability to promise 
definite shipment is quite a consideration 
to the buyer. 

As a whole, probably the Toledo mill- 
ers now have more flour booked ahead 
than at any other time on the crop. A 
pleasant feature of the business is that 
their customers have not been obliged to 
take losses on their purchases, as was the 
case a year ago. This naturally puts 
them in a better humor, and makes them 
more disposed to buy. 

Sentiment is mixed. There is more 
of an inclination to switch to the bullish 
and constructive side of the market. 
The tightness in the cash wheat situation, 


and the strength of the December fu- 
ture, are features that it is impossible 
for the miller to overlook. The minute 
he s into the market to buy wheat, as 
he does every day, he finds this out. 

The car situation is bad. Practically 
all millers north of the Ohio River com- 
plain about it. The output at Toledo 
would be larger but for this fact. 
Somehow or other, the mills are man- 
aging to get along, but they are not 
having a very comfortable time of it, and 
some curtailment of operation has been 
necessary on this account. 

One of the interior millers writes that 
he is finding the car situation serious, 
and that it has prevented the mill run- 
ning, although he is way behind on ship- 
ments and the trade is anxious for its 
flour. Demand for feed is not quite so 
keen as a week ago, although there is 
good inquiry and movement, prices 
are steady, and millers are selling their 
output. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.21%,@ 
1.22 for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate 
points, on Oct. 27. There is quite a range 
in millers’ bids at country points. Soft 
winter wheat standard patent was quot- 
ed at $5.90@6.20, local springs $6.45@ 
6.80, local hard winters $6.20, in 98's, 
f.o.b., Toledo. Soft winter wheat bran, 
$29.50@31; mixed feed, $30.50@31; mid- 
dlings, $31@31.50. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output «| mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output § activity 
Te GN a bow tensecesicve 37,800 79 
BME WOO cece cicccesseene 36,100 75 
WE BE. 60.0.6 0.0006:00000:0:50 37,500 76 
PWS VORTE OHO .cccscccevce 21,900 45% 
TRICO FORTS GOO «oc sccccece 31,700 64 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, In- 

diana and Michigan, including those at 

Toledo, as reported to The Northwestern 

Miller, with comparisons for the corre- 
sponding weeks of 1921 and 1920: 

No. Capacity Output Pct. 


This week ...... 21 129,360 86,292 66 
Last week ...... 23 144,360 88,483 61 
Year ago ....... 21 133,500 93,368 70 
Two years ago... 22 146,700 59,856 40 


EDWARD H. CULVER DIES 


Edward H. Culver, chief grain inspec- 
tor at Toledo, died suddenly at his home 
on Oct. 26, after nearly two years’ ill- 
ness, during the last month of which he 
was confined to his bed. He had been 
connected with the grain inspection de- 
partment of the Toledo Produce Ex- 
change for 40 years, the last 20 as chief 
inspector. For several years he was 
president of the Chief Grain Inspectors 
of the United States. 

Mr. Culver was affectionately known 
as “Big Chief,” and enjoyed the respect 
and confidence of everybody in the trade. 
For years he was one of the strong ad- 
vocates of federal grades, and, when 
they were finally adopted, he had much 
to do with the phraseology in which they 
were expressed. He is survived by three 
daughters and three sons, one of whom 
is connected with the inspection depart- 
ment of which his father was the head. 


VARIATION IN WHEAT PRICES 


Frank H. Tanner, secretary Ohio Mill- 
ers’ State Association, has something to 
say in a recent letter to members con- 
cerning the range in prices bid for wheat. 
He writes: “We wish to call attention 
to the great variation in Pac paid 
farmers for wheat. With daily touch 
with the terminal grain markets there 
should be very little difference between 
prices paid, except on account of freight 
rates. 

“Here is an illustration: three bidders 
in Toledo made the following bids for 


No. 2 red wheat, Oct. 21, same time as 
your reports are presumed to be made 
out. Bids were $1.17 and $1.15, your 
track. Millers’ quotations run 95c@ 
$1.20 to farmers. Very low prices in- 
duce dissatisfaction on the part of 
farmers, and induce them to take up 
with farmers’ co-operative companies in 
order to get a square deal. 


“Very high prices will put the miller 


out of the running, to meet competition 
in flour markets. ‘Bought right is half 
sold.’ The high price wheat miller then 
complains because he cannot meet com- 
petition. He begins at the wrong end 
of the argument. The miller should sell 
his flour on basis of the market for 
wheat at time of sale. We know of 
millers who always explain low-priced 
flour by saying they have a lot of low- 
priced wheat on hand, thus enabling them 
to make low-priced flour. We heard one 
miller at Chicago give as one reason 
why another miller could get $6.65 for 
his flour, while the speaker was willing 
to sell at $6, ‘Well, he advertises; we 
don’t spend much for advertising.’ ” 


NOTES 
The Emery Thierwechter Co., Oak 
Harbor, Ohio, advises that new corn will 
move next week, but that farmers are 
holding their wheat and oats. 


C. H. Hitch has opened an office at 555 
Leader News Building, Cleveland, and 
engaged in the flour brokerage business, 
representing the Northfield (Minn.) Flour 
Mills Co. 

A. A. Cunningham, Sneath-Cunning- 
ham. Co., grain, Tiffin, Ohio, was on 
*change, Oct. 27. He says he notices an 
unusually wide range in the bids from 
his customers for wheat. 


W. J. Grover, sales manager New 
Richmond (Wis.) Roller Mills Co., and 
J. B. Rosenbaum, of Wheeler & Rosen- 
baum, Ohio representatives, Cleveland, 
were in Toledo this week. 

Frank H. Tanner, secretary Ohio 
Millers’ State Association, in his circular 
to members, under date of Oct. 24, gives 
the range of prices paid for wheat by 
74 Ohio mills reporting, as 95c@$1.20, an 
average of $1.10. 

The forty-third annual convention of 
the Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association at 
Lima, Ohio, this week, was attended by 
150 representatives of the trade. This 
is one of the oldest organizations of its 
kind in the United States. 

T. Price has recently joined the or- 
ganization of the National Milling Co., 
Toledo, and among other things has tak- 
en charge of its advertising. He was 
formerly in the advertising department 
of the Willys-Overland Co. 

A. J. McCoy, representing the Wyan- 
dotte Elevator Co., Kansas City, and the 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., grain, Min- 
neapolis, has opened an office at 431 
Ohio Building, Toledo. He will also 
handle wheat from Canada for mills of 
this section. 

Wheeler & Rosenbaum, brokers and 
flour distributors, 617 Cleveland Film 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio, are no longer 
representing the Sawyer Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas. They still have the 
account of the New Richmond (Wis.) 
Roller Mills Co. 

The fall meeting of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association will be held at Co- 
lumbus, Nov. 14-15. Announcement of 
the headquarters will be made later. It 
is important to reserve rooms in advance. 
The leading hotels there are the Chitten- 
den, New Southern, Deshler, Virginia, 
Neil, Columbus, Norwich and Jefferson. 


EVANSVILLE 


Evansvitte, Inp., Oct. 28.—Business 
was fair at the week end, but the ad- 
vancing price of wheat caused a sudden 
stoppage of orders from brokers and 
jobbers. This was also true of millfeed. 

Wheat receipts from local points are 
reported heavy. During the week the 
price of wheat at the mills was reduced 
to $1.15 bu, while at stations $1.12 was 
offered. 

The Indiana public service commission 
made complaint, Saturday, to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission that lack of 
cars was halting the shipments of grain 
in Indiana. The commission stated that 
complaint had been made by elevator men 
that they have been unable to get cars, 
and word from Washington was to the 
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effect that grain cars had been detailed 
to the West to move the crops in that 
region. The complaint about cars for 
removing grain in this state is supple- 
mented by the demand tor coal cars from 
operators in southern Indiana, many of 
them working their mines only two days 
a week. Many Indiana cities are still 
without domestic coal. 

Flour quotations for the week end, 
based f.o.b., Evansville, 98-lb sacks, car- 
load lots: best patent, $7@7.50; straights, 
$6@6.50; Kansas, $7@7.25; clears, -in 
jutes, 100-lb sacks, firsts $4.25@4.45, sec- 
onds $3.50@4. 

Millfeed quotations for the week end, 
based Evansville, in 100-lb sacks, car- 
load lots: bran, $22@23 ton; mixed feed, 

26@27; shorts, $30@32. 


NOTES 

Austin Igleheart spent the week in 
Cincinnati on business. 

R. A. Hemphill, of Birmingham, a 
flour broker well known over the South, 
visited Evansville during the week. He 
reports that the South is rapidly recov- 
ering from its financial difficulties. 

W. W. Ross. 


NASHVILLE 


Nasuvitte, Tenn., Oct. 28.—Hardening 
of the wheat market has revived interest 
of southeastern buyers in flour. While 
business is below that enjoyed by mills 
the first part of the month, still there is 
sufficient demand to take care of the 
output. Outstanding contracts have now 
passed the average levels of previous 
years, and are being maintained on this 
high basis. Specifications are good with 
a majority of the mills, although a few 
complain that some let-up is being ex- 
perienced. 

It is the idea of some of the mills that 
present activity will not long continue, 
and that there will be a period of diges- 
tion of stocks, during which there will 
be little buying. Already active buying 
has extended later than in any recent 
year except 1919. Some difficulties have 
been experienced in securing cars in suf- 
ficient number from the railroads, but this 
has not, so far, niecessitated curtailment 
of output. 

Prices are fairly well maintained, and 
owing to the strength ot millfeed, remain 
practically unchanged, as follows: best 
or short soft winter wheat patent, 98 lbs, 
cotton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $7.40@ 
7.75; standard or regular patent, $6.40@ 
6.75; straight patent, $6.10@6.30; first 
clears, $4.35@5. 

There are fair offerings of wheat, with 
No. 2 red, with bill, $1.36@1.38 at Nash- 
ville. Mills are buying to cover flour 
sales from day to day. 

Millfeed is in fair demand, with prices 
practically unchanged. Quotations: soft 
winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $28@30 ton; standard 
middlings or shorts, $32@33. 

Demand is quiet for corn meal. Prices: 
bolted meal, in sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $1.70@1.75; unbolted, 
$1.65@1.70. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of flour, in barrels, by Nash- 


ville and southeastern flour mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pot. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 187,230 129,319 69.0 

Last week ....... 187,530 122,944 65.5 

BOP OBO svescece 208,830 128,009 61.3 

Two years ago... 186,690 78,523 42.0 

Three years ago.. 172,470 139,856 81.0 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Oct. 28 Oct. 21 
WOO, BED cscccccscccce 43,500 30,600 
.. \ Serr 250,000 205,000 
eae 77,000 72,000 
Rec ree 217,000 267,000 


NOTES 


Total receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 202 cars. 

The plant of Gates Millin 
mansville, Ky., was recently 
fire of unknown origin. 

J. A. Coble, prominent citizen of Union 
City, Tenn., died suddenly, Saturday, 
aged 65 years. He was formerly con- 
nected with the old Dahnke-Walker Mill- 
ing Co., and was well known in the mill- 
ing trade in his territory. 

Farmers in Tennessee are sowing 
wheat. Drouth the past month has in- 


Co., Kirk- 
estroyed by 
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terfered greatly with this work, and some 
of the wheat that went into the ground 
early is reported not doing any good. 
There have been some showers the past 
week, but they afforded only slight relief. 
Joun Lerrer. 


VIRGINIA 

Norrotx, Va., Oct. 28.—The past week 
in the flour trade has been unusually 
quiet. Buyers have continued their bear- 
ish attitude, but the sharp upturn in the 
market during the last few days of the 
week will likely have a tendency to drive 
them to cover. The car shortage and the 
other transportation problems continue 
the chief disturbing factor, although 
freight congestion is apparently much 
less in this section than elsewhere. 

Winter wheat mills have advanced 
their prices to conform to the higher cost 
of wheat, and quote top patents at $6.30 
@6.50; standard patents, $5.90@6.25; 
Kansas patents, $7.25@7.55; straights, 
$6.85@7.20; northwestern springs, $7.65 
@8.25. There is no demand for clears 
and low grades except for export. 

Feed prices continue at the new high 
levels, and increased business is reported. 
Collections are improving, and better 
agricultural prospects in the territory 
served from this point have put a brighter 
aspect on the situation. Bran is quoted 
this week at $32@33, standard middlings 
$35.50@36, flour middlings $38.50, and 
red dog $41.50. 

NOTES 

F. K. Pettus, eastern sales manager for 
the Omaha Flour Mills Co., with offices 
at Philadelphia, called on the trade in 
Norfolk this week. 

The annual Pure Food Show of the 
Norfolk-Portsmouth Retail Grocers’ As- 
sociation will open Nov. 1, and continue 
for 10 days. Several flour concerns have 
reserved space for exhibits, but the bak- 
eries which maintained booths there on 
former occasions will not take part in 
the show this year. 

Gardner’s bakery and the Merchants’ 
bakery, the two largest concerns in this 
section, doing retail and wholesale busi- 
ness over a territory that covers prac- 
tically the entire East and South, have 
begun putting on the market their Christ- 
mas goods, particularly their fancy fruit 
cakes. Prospects tor business are ex- 
ceedingly bright, according to representa- 
tives of both Bebories. 

Joseru A. LEsLie. 


GEORGIA 

Artanta, Ga. Oct. 28.—Flour trade 
is running light in volume, but steady in 
small lots, with stocks moderate. While 
much larger volume could be sold, the 
merchants, jobbers and dealers prefer a 
conservative business, and extensions are 
made only to prompt customers. Prices 
are about steady with last week. 

Wheat millfeed prices are a shade 
lower under smaller demand. Dealers are 
carrying fair stocks and keeping safely 
supplied to meet daily needs. Bran is 
quoted at $33 for soft. Middlings range 
$33@38. Hominy feed prices are about 
unchanged, with only a moderate demand. 

Cottonseed meal is quoted at $42 ton 
in car lots, but the tone is easier, with 
only a moderate demand. Oil mill stocks 
are increasing. 

Hay receipts continue very small, and 
demand is indifferent. However, prices 
are about unchanged to a shade easier. 
Alfalfa is scarce in this market, and is 
rarely quoted except at a very high price. 

Hore TioNer. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 

Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1 
to Oct. 14, 1922 (000’s omitted): 


1922 1921 1920 
Flour production, bbls— . 
Bet. BBE ccccccvcccce 2,938 3,006 2,469 
, July 1-Oct. 14 ....... 41,075 44,190 32,200 
Flour, July 1-Oct. 14, 
bbls— 
TRNPOTND ccc csiccvccses 3,700 5,640 6,192 
BOER ccccvecerversss 140 30 130 
Wheat, July 1-Oct. 14, 
bus— 
Receipts from farms. .365,000 460,000 410,000 
BOTOR 4c cksccciccs 73,699 122,752 98,877 
BUROTE. cc ccceccescose 5,400 1,441 6,912 
Ground by mills...... 184,837 199,500 146,100 
Wheat stocks, Oct. .14, 
bus— 
At terminals ........ 35,000 60,702 34,995 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit .124,926 112,726 212,938 
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Last week, when prices rose and it 
looked as though they were going to be 
more stable, there was a nice little flurry 
of business, and while the trade did not 
expect to sell a million barrels of flour, 
there was hope for a good, steady vol- 
ume. During the past week, however, 
the demand was spotted. With some 
flour men business was fairly active, while 
others reported quietness. The principal 
demand was for spring wheat flours, and 
a few good sales of patents were re- 
ported for mill shipment. The demand 
for clears was good, but they were rather 
scarce. Southwestern flours were quiet, 
and there was practically no inquiry for 
them. 

The freight car situation as regards do- 
mestic flour showed a slight improve- 
ment, as railroads during -the past week 
have been concentrating on such deliv- 
eries. However, with cold weather set- 
ting in before long, lines will undoubt- 
edly continue to be congested all winter, 
with deliveries for the balance of the 
year slow. Buyers seem to feel it ad- 
visable to keep a little flour moving all 
the time, although there is always the 
lurking fear that the situation may loosen 
up and that the flour that has been in 
transit many weeks may all arrive at 
about the same time. 

The export movement appears to be 
gaining in volume. Demand from Medi- 
terranean ports has been excellent, and 
if shippers could guarantee delivery at 
seaboard even larger business would be 
in progress. Flour is being shipped 
through other Atlantic ports where rail- 
road accommodations are better. 

Greek importers have also been showing 
deep interest in flour, but the accuracy 
of recent reports that 200,000 bbls have 
been sold to Greece is questioned, al- 
though probably the recent sales to Medi- 
terranean ports would equal these figures. 

The export deniand for Canadian flour 
has been large, and clearances largely to 
United Kingdom ports. Representatives 
of Canadian mills here are not offering 
flour, as their mills are booked up until 
nearly the end of the vear. Other mills 
have closed down, since they have enough 
flour milled but do not wish to ship it 
out for fear of losing it en route, so 
brokers are in the unfortunate position of 
being able to get orders but unable to fill 
them. 

The rye flour trade here, which for 
some time has not reached very large pro- 
portions, continued quiet. 

Quotations were practically unchanged 
over the close of last week and were as 
follows: spring fancy patent $7.50@8.25, 
standard patent $6.50@7, first clear $5.30 
@5.95; hard winter short patent $6.50@ 
7, straight $6@6.50, first clear $5@5.75; 
soft winter straight, $5.35@5.75; rye, 
$4.75@5.25,—all in jute. 

MANY MILLERS IN NEW YORK 

The New York market has had al- 
most enough millers in it this week to 
hold a convention of its own, for many 
out-of-town men who attended the open- 
ing of the Philadelphia Tidewater Ter- 
minal came on to visit their connections. 
Among them were Charles L. Roos, sec- 
retary and sales manager of the Hunter 
Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas; George 
Milnor, secretary and sales manager 
Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill; Thad L. 
Hoffman, secretary and manager grain 
department of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., Wichita; Harry G. Randall, vice 
president and general manager of the 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City; 
E. T. Stanard, vice president and gen- 


eral manager Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., 
St. Louis; F. E. Browder, assistant man- 
ager Hubbard Milling Co. Mankato, 
Minn; H. L. Beecher, treasurer Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn; Her- 
man F, Wright, manager flour depart- 
ment of the American Hominy Co; T. 
Madsen, sales manager Jackson Milling 
Co., Menomonie, Wis., and B. B. Shef- 
field, president Big Diamond Mills Co., 
Minneapolis. 


CHANGES IN TRUNK LINE RATES 

The Trunk Line Association during 
the past week has held preliminary con- 
ferences at the Y.M.C.A. auditorium at 
Pennsylvania Station in New York to 
discuss the proposal to place class rates 
in the trunk line territory on a mileage 
basis, in order that this territory may 
have a more uniform rate structure. 

At these preliminary hearings, shippers 
and delegates from various civic bodies 
gave their views on the plan which has 
been worked out by the association dur- 
ing the past three or four years, and it is 
hoped that in this way a satisfactory 
agreement can be arrived at which will 
avoid friction between the railroads and 
the shippers. 

The general consensus of shippers was 
in favor of a mileage scale, although it 
opposed the rates contained in the plan. 
The Merchants’ Association claimed the 
changes will provide for a general in- 
crease in rates, and suggested that the 
scale start at 25c instead of 30c, in order 
to be more equalized. 

It is believed the association will mod- 
ify the plan before it is put before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. At 
the hearings, in addition to about 150 
delegates, a representative from this or- 
ganization was present. 


CUBAN BANKING REFORM 


The appointment of W. P. G. Harding, 
former governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board, to head the special American 
mission to Cuba, will bring about re- 
forms, it is expected, of an important 
and far-reaching character in the bank- 
ing system there. This board will make 
a study of the financial conditions in the 
island and will co-operate with the gov- 
ernment in straightening out its finan- 
cial problems. Governor Harding will 
work in harmony with General Crowder, 
who has charge of bettering the island’s 
economic position. 

Formal application for the loan to be 
floated here has been made to the State 
department by Dr. Carlos Manuel de 
Cespedes, and it is understood that Gen- 
eral Crowder has recommended that 
there be no opposition to the loan. 


MANUFACTURERS’ EXPORT ASSOCIATION 

The thirteenth annual convention of 
the American Manufacturers’ Export 
Association was closed with a dinner at 
the Waldorf the night of Oct. 26. All 
of the sessions were well attended, and 
much interest was shown in the exhibi- 
tions in connection with the convention. 
The general trend of the speeches was 
the ending of United States trade isola- 
tion, and Sir George Paish, British econo- 
mist, renewed his plea for America to 
assist in the restoration of Europe. By 
so doing, he said, the United States 
would be removing danger of war, and 
thus do a service to the whole world. 

At the closing business session three 
resolutions were adopted, the most im- 
portant of which declared for an inter- 
national conference of business men to 
settle upon an international policy re- 
garding the international war debt. 


NOTES 
M. P. Fuller, sales manager for Ev- 


erett, Aughenbaugh & Co. Waseca, 
Minn., was in New York on Oct. 27. 


Walter Stern, president Bernhard 
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Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., with 
Mrs. Stern, was in New York this week. 

J. J. Thompson, salesman from the 
Boston office of Samuel Knighton & Son 
— the home office in New York this 
week, 


H. K. Schafer, treasurer and manager 
of the Maney Milling Co., Omaha, fe- 
turned from Europe, Oct. 23, on the 
Tuscania. 

A. S. Leo, New York flour broker, has 
recently taken on the account of the 
Minneapolis Milling Co. for the metro- 
politan district. 

George Motley, secretary and assistant 
manager of the Moseley & Motley Mill- 
ing Co., Rochester, came down to New 
York for the golf tournament on Oct. 26, 

J. M. Quilty, secretary and recently 
elected director of the St. Paul (Minn.) 
Milling Co., is expected to visit the New 
York market, as he is now in the East 
on his honeymoon. 

A. P. Walker, president of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co., and E. G. Broenniman, 
president of the Broenniman Co., Inc, 
are spending a few days in the Adiron- 
dacks on a shooting trip. 

Charles T. Storck, American represen- 
tative of Noury & Van der Lande, re- 
turned from Holland, Oct. 24, on the 
Majestic. Mr. Storck indicates that 
there is a strong possibility of this con- 
cern building a factory in America. 

This office has on file two requests for 
salesmen—one for resale work in the 
metropolitan district, and the other for 
a mill representative to cover New York 
state on salary and commission basis. 
Salesmen who are interested in such con- 
nections should write here, giving full 
particulars. 

F. L. Harley, who was formerly in 
the export department of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., sailed Oct. 28 on the Majes- 
tic for Constantinople. Mr. Harley has 
a thorough knowledge of conditions in 
the Near East, as he was previously con- 
nected with Red Cross work in Europe, 
through which he had extensive experi- 
ence in the distribution of foodstuffs in 
the Near East. He will have charge of 
the office which the Ernest Brewer Co., 
New York exporter, is opening. 


ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., Oct 28.—The flour 
output of hard wheat mills took a sud- 
den jump to the biggest total of any 
week thus far in 1922. After what had 
amounted to a grain famine, considerable 
spring wheat came through from Buffalo 
elevators last week, and more followed. 
Mills which for a month past have been 
grinding on part capacity or idle for 
days at a time suddenly resumed ac- 
tivity. 

Actual sales have fallen considerably 
below the levels of recent weeks. Most 
mills had heavy accumulations on their 
books, much of it covered by shipping 
orders. Up to this week it has been a 
succession of explanations in reply to 
urgent telegrams from customers to ship 
flour as per order. The trade has not 
been at all insistent on buying, especial- 
ly since prices advanced. 

Going prices on hard wheat flours: 
spring patents, $7.75@8 bbl, cotton 98’s, 
car lots, Boston; local, $7.85; straights, 
$7.40@7.50, cotton 98’s, mostly local; 
bakers patent, $7.35@7.40, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston; first clears, $6@6.35, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $6; 
low grades, $4.25@4.75, jute, car lots, 
Boston. 

Soft wheat mills are without grain, 
and there has been a big slump in the 
output of flour. Some mills have of- 
fered premiums of 10c bu, paying $1.20, 
delivered at the mill, but it has had 
little effect. Established brands of win- 
ter straights are offered at $5.65@5.75 
bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, 
$6. Entire wheat flour steady at $7@ 
7.10 bbl, and graham unchanged at 
$5.40@5.50, both cotton 98's, car lots, 
Boston. 

There has been some inquiry for rye 


- flour, but there is no disposition to urge 


sales until some of the business in sight 
is cleaned up. Prices on best white 
brands advanced 10c, with mills offering 
at $5.70@5.80 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston. Western brands dull, with hard- 
ly business enough to establish prices. 
Nominal quotations are barely steady, 
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with light quoted at $6.50, medium at $6, 
and dark at $5.75, all cotton 98's. 

There is a real shortage of millfeed, 
with prices working skyward. Most 
mills have advanced prices on both bran 
and middlings $2@3. Shipments from 
points west are slow in coming through. 
Improvement in transportation would 
probably be reflected by a prompt drop 
in prices. Sales are mostly spot, with 
the exception that some mills that were 
oversold have not yet caught up. All 
shipments are in mixed cars. The ruling 
prices: spring bran, $33@34.50 ton, 
sacked, mixed cars, Boston; local, $32; 
winter bran, $29@30, sacked, mostly 
local; spring middlings, standard $35@ 
35.50, flour $38.50, all sacked, mixed cars, 
Boston; local, standard, $33, sacked; 
winter middlings, $30@31, sacked, most- 
ly local. Rye feed higher at $27@28, 
sacked, mostly jobbing. Western feeds 
firm, with light shipments arriving. 
Ground oats $36 ton, and corn meal $35, 
both bulk, delivered. Corn meal, table 
quality, steady at $2 per 100 lbs, small 
lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT \ 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This week .....cccccsccese 11,900 6 
Last week .....cccseeesees 8,400 45 


Of this week’s total, 10,600 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 700 winter and 600 
rye. T. W. Kwapp. 


PITTSBURGH 
Prrrssurcu, Pa., Oct. 28.—Conditions 
in the flour market the past week were 
somewhat unsettled. Due to the inability 
of the railroads to get shipments into the 


terminals here on anything like schedule °: 


time, flour stocks are reported to be 
rather low. While it is true that some is 
coming into the city practically every 
day, the volume is not of a character to 
inspire confidence against a shortage. 
The Pennsylvania, Baltimore & Ohio and 
New York Central Lines have a large 
volume of flour somewhere between Pitts- 
burgh and the mills. 

Kansas mill representatives here, and 
others who spent several days in the city 
the past week, reported fairly good sales. 
Prices were said to be somewhat higher 
than a week ago, although in some in- 
stances, when telegraphic advice was 
sought from the mill offices, concessions 
were made for carload lots. 

Bakers’ stocks of flour are reported 
low, due to the railroad congestion. The 
same is true of those of jobbers who 
cater to the family trade. If mills could 
furnish spot flour, they could sell enor- 
mous quantities. Some of the wise buy- 
ers now are placing their orders subject 
to shipment at the discretion of the mills 
when the freight congestion is remedied. 
That will be some time, according to 
reports of traffic men. 

Demand for rye flour and clears was 
fair the entire week, with quotations 
slightly lower. Flour prices: spring wheat 
patent $6.60@7.50, and hard winter $6.35 
@7.25, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft win- 
ter, $4.75@5.25, bulk. Rye: white $4.75 
@5, medium $4.25@4.50, dark $3.75@ 
4.25, cotton 98's, Pittsburgh. 

The millfeed market was steady, de- 
mand fair and offerings better than last 
week. Prices were firm, and had a tend- 
ency to ascend. Quotations: standard 
middlings, $25.50@26.50 ton; flour mid- 
dlings, $29.50@30.50; red dog, $35.50@ 
36; spring wheat bran, $24.50@25.50; 
winter wheat bran, $25.50@26.50. 


NOTES 


P. Joseph Espenshade, aged 50 years, 
a grocer and flour dealer of Reading, 
Pa., died at his home in that city, after 
a brief illness, on Oct. 25. 

Specialists of the Pennsylvania de- 
partment of agriculture are at work in 
Franklin and Cumberland counties dem- 
— methods for destroying wheat 
moth. 


_J. J. Willaman, secretary of the Orr- 
ville (Ohio) Milling Co., recently called 
on H. W. Powers, Pittsburgh representa- 
tive of the Star & Crescent Milling Co., 
Chicago. 

J. L. Walker, sales manager of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas 
City, and F. E. Browder, manager of 
the Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., 
were recent callers on the trade here. 

Two masked thieves on Oct. 26 com- 
pelled Abraham Gutmacher, a Pittsburgh 
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grocer and flour dealer, to open his safe 
and hand over $1,085. They discarded a 
bag containing $50 in silver, saying it was 
too heavy. 

Lancaster County again leads Penn- 
sylvania in the production of wheat, ac- 
cording to the state department of agri- 
culture. In the county there were raised 
2,559,285 bus wheat on 113,746 acres, an 
average of 22.5 bus an acre. 


Frank H. Haggerty, a retired flour 
mill operator, died at his home at Arch 
Springs, Pa., Oct. 24, from the effects of 
a stroke of paralysis suffered three years 
ago. He was 66 years of age, and is 
survived by his widow and two sons. 


W. C. Douglas, Pittsburgh representa- 
tive of the Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City, met with a painful mishap 
on Oct. 21 while on the golf links, near 
his home. He was struck in the left eye 
by a golf ball. The missile shattered his 
spectacles, and particles of the splintered 

lass entered his eye, but he will not be 
Tenctved of the use of it. 


Plans are in process of formation by 
the Bayer Grocery Co., with a wholesale 
distributing station in Altoona, Pa., to 
acquire a chain of 75 to 100 retail grocery 
stores in the district embraced by Al- 
toona, Pa., Cumberland, Md., and con- 
tiguous territory. The first store has 
been opened in Altoona. The Bayer com- 
pany was organized in Huntingdon, Pa., 
in 1894. T. Frank Bayer and Alva E. 
Davis will manage the chain store de- 
partment. 


The Pittsburgh Flour Club met last 
evening at the Chatham Hotel, with a 
good turnout. There was an informal 
discussion of matters of interest to the 
flour selling fraternity. Two new mem- 
bers were elected: John Matzek, manager 
of the flour department of the J. T. 
Taylor Brokerage Co., and L. A. Stone- 
rod, of the Washburn-Crosby Co. The 
chair named the following as a nominat- 
ing committee, to report at the annual 
meeting to be held Friday evening, Jan. 
26: D. T. Felix, chairman; W. C. Doug- 
las, R. T. Hambleton, H. J. Wilhelm and 
J. J. Spagnol. 

C. C. Larus. 
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Boston, Mass., Oct. 28.—There has been 
very little change in the local flour situa- 
tion this week. Demand has been con- 
fined entirely to pressing needs of the 
trade, and while wheat fluctuations have 
been frequent, they have had little ap- 
parent effect upon the views of buyers. 

There is not enough demand from flour 
buyers in this market to influence values 
to any extent, or to make it desirable to 
allow concessions from asking prices. 
There is no question that millers general- 
ly would be more than willing to meet the 
trade as regards price if there was any 
demand, but the indifference of buyers 
is still pronounced. 

There is a difference of opinion among 
salesmen here as to the way the bakery 
trade has covered probable needs for the 
coming winter. Some report that certain 
customers have made provisions that will 
take them well into the new year. Others 
state that their customers are only lightly 
supplied with flour, and will soon have 
to replenish. The fact remains, however, 
that the certainty that buyers would soon 
cover their needs more freely and for 
longer periods than had previously been 
the case, did not materialize. 

Traffic problems are worse than ever. 
Receipts of flour for local use are de- 
creasing daily, and the trade is beginning 
to feel the effect of the car shortage. 
Shipments that were spaced to arrive here 
at regular intervals are all coming in 
together. In addition to financing the 
unexpected arrival of a shipment of flour, 
there is the additional burden of anxiety 
as to whether shipments in transit will 
arrive when needed. 

Prices on spring patents are about the 
same as a week ago. One of the big Min- 
neapolis mill representatives is holding at 
close to $8 bbl, but states that his mill 
will accept 40@50¢ under this for any 
fair-sized lots. Hard winter patents are 
held steady. Soft winter patents firm. 
Soft winter straights scarce, and held at 
an advance of 25c over last week. Clears 
steady. 

Rye flour firmly held, with a wide range 
of prices. Choice white patents range 


$5.10@5.65 bbl, in sacks, with a quiet 
demand. 


PRESENTATION TO JOHN C. COBB 
On Saturday 12 of the Boston office 
staff of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
motored to Portland, Maine, and visited 
the office of the company. John C. Cobb, 
Jr., former Boston manager of the Pills- 
bury company and now resident manager 
in Portland, was taken by surprise, espe- 
cially when the visitors presented him 
with a solid mahogany desk and chair as 
a token of their appreciation and affec- 
tion. Mr. and Mrs. Cobb later enter- 
tained the visitors at a shore dinner at 
Dunstan. 
NOTES 
Visitors on ’change during the week 
included Le Roy D. Godfrey, Minneap- 
olis, and M. M. Nowak, Hammond, Ind. 
B. B. Sheffield, president Empire Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, was in Boston the 
past week, visiting the New England rep- 
resentative of the mill, Fred W. Choat. 
Louis W. DePass. 


PHILADELPHIA 


PuiLavevpnuia, Pa., Oct. 28.—The flour 
market during the past week developed a 
firmer tone, and limits in some cases 
were advanced 15@25c bbl. Buyers, how- 
ever, were reluctant to follow the rising 
views of the mills, and the volume of 
business transacted was only moderate. 
Transportation conditions were such that 
deliveries were uncertain, and buyers 
were giving preference to spot goods. 


NOTES 


William R. Cornell, retired grain mer- 
chant and a member of the Commercial 
Exchange, died on Tuesday in the sev- 
enty-third year of his age. 

Joseph E. Haasz, for the last 26 years 
gate tender of the Commercial Ex- 
change, died suddenly last Thursday. 
He was 83 years of age, and a veteran 
of the Civil War. 

William Scattergood, of the grain and 
feed firm of S. F. Scattergood & Co., has 
returned from a most successful busi- 
ness trip through Pennsylvania and 
northern New Jersey. 

The first lot of new corn to arrive in 
this market was received Oct. 24. | It 
consisted of 350 bags and graded No. 5 
yellow. It was grown in Delaware, and 
sold for 87c bu on dock. 

Samuet S. DanieLs. 


BALTIMORE 

Battrmore, Mp., Oct. 28.—Flour was 
strong and in fair demand, particularly 
toward the close, yet no advance was 
established, as far as could be discovered. 
It is true, some mills did raise limits 
25c bbl, but in almost every instance they 
sold at old rates first and advanced after- 
wards. 

Early in the week December liquida- 
tion had the bulls on the run, forcing 
Chicago wheat down about 8c from the 
late high, but since then, on the cry of 
drouth, export demand, car scarcity and 
what not, the market has regained three 
fourths of its lost ground. Many in the 
trade are of the opinion that prices are 
due for a permanently higher level, based 
on the conviction that the world’s re- 
quirements wifl prove greater than the 
world’s production. 

Springs were firm and more salable, 
first patents closing nominally at $7@ 
7.25; standard patents, $6.50@6.75,—in 
98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@ 
l5c less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. 
Many mills were asking 25c over these 
figures, but business was done within the 
range of quotations, as far as could be 
learned. Good sales of choice standard 
stock were put through at $6.75, sacks, 
with the same brand held at $7 at the 
close. Short patent was offered at $6.85, 
cotton, early, but was moved up to $7 
later, with some makes held 25c or more 
higher. Trading was confined principally 
to standard grade. 

Hard winters were steady but inactive, 
short patents at the close ranging $6.90@ 
7.15; straights, $6.40@6.65,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@l1l5c less 
in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. Some 
brands were held above these quotations, 
while a few were offered for less, but 
the foregoing figures practically reflect 
the nominal trading range of the market. 
Some comparatively low prices were in 
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evidence, despite the fact that southwest- 
ern wheat is quoted higher than north- 
western, but dealers were apparently well 
supplied and in no humor to buy at this 
level. 

Soft winters were strong, scarce and 
wanted, short patents closing nominally 
at $6.15@6.40; near-by straights, $5.15 
@540,—in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more 
in wood, 5@15c less in jute, or 15@30c 
less in bulk. Patent was held stiff by 
the West, but buyers seemed to be well 
supplied and out of the market, with 
tributary stock obtainable at some dis- 
count. Near-by straights were in good 
demand, for both export and domestic 
account, and sold fairly well, principally 
at $5, bulk. Most mills are now booked 
well ahead, and offerings are limited and 
held firmly. 

City mills ran strong, day and night, 
and reported trade quiet early but brisk 
later, with good sales for export at the 
close. They made no change in their 
prices of either flour or feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 42,663 
bbls; destined for export, 22,880. 


NOTES 


Of the 272,850 bus wheat received here 
this week, 250,269 were destined for ex- 
port. 

Exports from here this week included 
27,339 bbls flour and 879,766 bus grain— 
64,176 wheat, 299,999 corn, 415,828 rye 
and 99,763 barley. 

George B. Shaw, confidential man of 
White & Co., flour, Baltimore and New 
York, has returned from his annual two 
weeks’ holiday at Atlantic City. 

Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 
3, 1921, to Oct. 27, 1922, 699,158 bus; 
year ago, 436,991. Range of prices this 
week, 70@85c; last year, 50@60c. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: Canadian wheat, 
$1.40 bu; domestic wheat, $1.40; corn, 
90c; rye, $1; barley, 80c; oats, 60c. 

Walter A. Frey, head of Frey & Son, 
Ine., grocer and flour distributor, has 
bought two lots in South Baltimore which 
he will improve with a large warehouse. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20 to Oct. 28, 1,039,418 bus; same period 
last year, 869,575. Range of prices this 
week, 80c@$1.21; last year, 88c@$1.08. 

No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, 
closed the week in this market at 10%c 
under No. 2 red winter, as against 1114c 
under last week and 514c under last year. 

Morris Schapiro, president C. A. Gam- 
brill Mfg. Co., Inc., operating the Pa- 
tapsco Flouring Mills, has applied for 
membership in the Baltimore Chamber 
of Commerce. 

At the close, today, No. 3 red winter 
wheat was 5%c lower than No. 2 red 
winter, while No. 3 red winter, garlicky, 
was 8c under No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
or 18%{c under No. 2 red winter, and 13c 
under No. 3 red winter. 

Visitors this week were Henry M. 
Allen, president Allen & Wheeler Co., 
millers, Troy, Ohio; Charles B. Jenkins, 
treasurer and general manager, and E. 
M. Wynant, Syracuse, N. Y., representa- 
tive, Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co. 

First new southern corn of the season 
was received here Oct. 27. It comprised 
60 bus of -damp white from Virginia, 
which sold at 70c bu on the wharf. First 
new corn last year arrived Nov. 3, came 
from Maryland, graded No. 3 white and 
brought 5244¢ bu. 

The flour committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce, by reason of the prevalence 
of fly cut wheat in this section on this 
crop, and the attitude of other markets 
on the subject, is considering the advisa- 
bility of giving the inspectors under its 
jurisdiction more latitude or discretion in 
the matter of passing judgment on flour 
made from such grain. 


The United States circuit court of ap- 
peals at Richmond, Va., has increased the 
amount of damages decreed by the dis- 
trict court at Baltimore in the case of 
H. C. Jones & Co., Inc., grain exporters 
and forwarders, against the Atlantic 
Transport Co., from $3,937.27 to $11,- 
630.36, with interest at 6 per cent per 
annum from April 27, 1921. It seems 
that in March, 1921, the Jones company 
engaged from the transport company a 
lot of freight room for grain by a cer- 
tain steamer which failed to materialize 
within the contract time, although, it is 
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stated, the respondent offered to substi- 
tute room by another boat. This, it is 
claimed, was refused, and the grain sold 
at auction at a loss to the libelant equal- 
ing the amount of damages awarded. 


Cuaries H. Dorsey. 


BUFFALO 

Burrawo, N. Y., Oct. 28.—Although 
demand has been a little spotty for the 
best patents, there was a big improve- 
ment over last week and the mills are 
catching up on their bookings to a con- 
siderable extent. The East is short of 
supplies, but it is generally believed that 
this lack will be gradually relieved by 
the close of next week, as the mills here 
are getting a better car service and the 
canal has taken from 35,000 to 40,000 
bbls during the past week, with a promise 
of more boats in a few days. It is pos- 
sible that over 100,000 vbls will be shipped 
by the canal before the official close of 
navigation by that route. This flour 
must be trucked to canal points, which 
adds considerably to the cost. The mills 
are continuing to supply urgent de- 
mands from near-by points by auto serv- 
ice, and in one way or another a real 
scarcity is being averted. There are 
spots, however, which the mills find it 
difficult to reach, try as they may. 

The output this week shows a liberal 
increase and will be normal, it is believed, 
in a few days. Small mills throughout 
this district are getting wheat from Buf- 
falo for the first time in any quantity 
for almost a month. Export demand is 
reported very light, the mills paying 
little attention to that trade, as they have 
all they can do keeping domestic wants 
supplied. Prices show little change on 
patents, although the mills generally 
quote the market very strong. First and 
second clears are only in limited supply, 
most of the mills being sold ahead. Rye 
flour dull and practically unchanged. 

Kansas mill agents here report an ex- 
ceptionally good demand for established 
brands at stronger prices than a week 
ago. Short patents are quoted at $6.75 
@7.25 and standard patents at $6@6.75, 
Buffalo rate points. 

Millfeeds are quiet, compared with the 
past few weeks; in fact, there appears 
a general disposition on the part of re- 
sellers to meet buyers’ views. Millers 
have considerable bran and middlings to 
offer in mixed cars with flour, and are 
also cutting prices to some extent. On 
the whole, however, they are well sold 
ahead. Quotations are lower than last 
week, and a further decline is possible. 

Corn meal active but at easier prices. 
Hominy feed, immediate stuff, scarce and 
wanted. Gluten feed scarce and in good 
demand. Cottonseed meal strong, with 
sales of spot at quotations and a few 
cars higher, with shipment offered at $2 
less. Oil meal in fair supply, and some 
disposition to sell. Buckwheat sold at 
$1.85@1.851%, on track, through billed, 
but most sellers were asking an advance. 
Demand seems to be limited, with buyers 
looking for a decline. Buckwheat flour 
is selling here at $3.75@4 per 100 lbs in 
5-lb paper bags. Milo, new, is offered 
at $2.15 for No. 2, Buffalo, but is con- 
sidered too high. 

Rolled oats active and higher. The 
mills here are running full capacity. Re- 
ground oat hulls sell as soon as offered, 
at $15, track, Buffalo. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
This week .....cccccsseces 161,650 97 
TMGt WOOK 2 ccccccscccceee 143,070 86 
WORF GOO 6.60 svc0ccstecece 165,445 99 
Two years AgO ........05% 136,440 82 
Three years ago .......... 155,956 94 


J. L. Hamilton, of Cazenovia, N. Y., 
is representing the J. A. Walter Milling 
Co., Inc., in central New York. 

William Gill, of Troy, N. Y., special 
representative of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co. in central New York, visited Buffalo 
headquarters this week. . 

Alvin T. Drake, father of W. P. Drake, 
flour broker, died this week, aged 79. He 
was for many years a miller in Dunviile, 
Ont., and for some years was connected 
with cereal manufacture in Buffalo. 

W. S. Preyer, manager of the Buffalo 
office of the Duluth-Superior Milling Co., 





having returned from a trip upstate, re- 
ports all flour and feed dealers with light 
stocks, but heavy shipments in transit. 

One of the concrete barges of the New 
York Canal and Great Lakes Transit 
Corporation sprang a leak after loading 
19,500 bus of grain, and is now being un- 
loaded. It is estimated that not over 
5,000 bus will be dry. 

J. F. Williams, vice president of ‘the 
James Frazee Milling Co., Baldwinsville, 
N. Y., died on Oct. 23. Mr. Williams was 
well known to the flour trade throughout 
the state, having been associated with 
the milling industry for many years. 

The Thornton & Chester Milling Co. 
contemplates changing its power plant 
from steam to electricity. The mill prop- 
er will be driven by one 600 h-p syn- 
chronous motor. The specifications were 
— by the A. E. Baxter Engineering 


Receipts of grain by lake at this port 
for the week were 4,731,000 bus, of which 
4,000,000 were wheat, compared with 11,- 
892,000 bus grain, of which 8,710,000 were 
wheat, a year ago. The car situation the 
past year kept this port clear of con- 
gestion. 

Stocks of wheat here are 11,100,000 bus, 
compared with 4,280,000 a year ago and 
2,386,000 in 1920. The elevators are filled 
with grain, and there are fully 6,000,000 
bus afloat. Federal authorities are urging 
elevators to ship out. The only answer 
is, “Send us the cars.” 


The movement of grain to Montreal 
from Buffalo elevators by small steam- 
ers continues heavy, nearly 2,000,000 bus 
wheat being taken this week. The rate has 
been dropped from 1l7c to 12c per bu 
this week, but there is a big profit at the 
reduction for the class of boats engaged 
in that trade. E. BanGasser. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututrnu, Minn., Oct. 30.—Mills_ re- 
ported a generally fair flour demand and 
business booked last week. The orders 
taken for eastern account were for load- 
ing and delivery at lower lake ports by 
the closing of navigation. Mills were not 
offering anything for prompt shipment, 
on account of the uncertainty of making 
delivery. Local and near-by buyers take 
supplies only as needed. The trade seems 
to have awakened to the fact that prices 
are not likely to be much lower, and is 
anticipating some of its future require- 
ments in a larger way. 

The durum mill received considerable 
inquiry for flour, resulting in the closing 
of fair sales during the past week. The 
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mill is sold up for the next three weeks, 
and not accepting any business calling for 
delivery until after that time. 

The rye mill sold occasional cars to 
outside buyers, and also supplied the lim- 
ited home requirements of the trade. 
Though the transportation question re- 
mains tight, especially for eastern move- 
ment, the mill reported that it managed 
to get some orders loaded for delivery. 

Mills sell their millfeed about as fast 
as made. Demand for bran and mid- 
dlings holds up*well, with the undertone 
somewhat stronger. The trade is filling 
up holes in anticipation of uncertain de- 
livery later on. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
TW TONE ov ciccvcsseeccas 29,370 81 
SE GO | 6 ba waneha0sesare 22,850 62 
De ED cos s4 eebeeiwaceewe 20,630 56 
TWO TORT OHO 6 ccescvrveoees 20,395 55 


NOTES 


W. L. Brisley, of the W. C. Mitchell 
Co., grain, Minneapolis, is in Duluth for 
a few days. 

The Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., 
of New York, has been admitted to cor- 
poration membership in the Duluth 
Board of Trade. 

The Equity Co-operative Exchange has 
been admitted to membership in the Du- 
luth Board of Trade with M. A. Sauter 
as the representing member. 

The market for screenings is fairly ac- 
tive, with prices variable. Considerable 
is coming in from Canada, both in cars 
and boats, and seems to find a ready 
market. 

One of the large shipping houses has 
been picking up December and May 
durum lately, and backing away from the 
November future in which it was active 
recently. 

Shipments of grain by boat Saturday 
and Sunday, after the weekly stock .re- 
ports had been made, aggregated 892,000 
bus wheat, 122,000 bus rye and 215,000 
bus flaxseed. 

Nels Holmer, a stevedore, has sued 
T. W. Moran, of the freight handling 
agency at Superior, for damages in the 
sum of $20,750 for injuries received last 
June while helping to unload a boat. 


Wheat, rye, barley and oats are mov- 
ing this way from Canada in small vol- 
ume, and go into store in bond. Cana- 
dian stocks are a little in excess of 500,000 
bus, all stored in the Great Northern 
elevator. 

Rye futures had a much firmer under- 
tone last week, and again today. The 
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December and May contracts were sup- 
ported, and not much attention was paid 
to October or November. Eastern de- 
mand was good, and indicated selling for 
export. 

Package freight boats finding it diff- 
cult to take flour down the lakes, owing 
to the congested condition of Butfalo 
warehouses, are taking grain and flax- 
seed. They are taking flour out as fast 
as conditions will permit, but railroad 
and mill warehouses are heavily stocked, 

Cash trading in spring wheat has heen 
very light the past week. Receipts have 
fallen off, and the major part of that 
arriving goes to fill former sales. A few 
buyers are assembling supplies to ship 
east. Choice cars of durum wheat com- 
mand top prices, and the off grade stuff 
sells slowly. 

Flaxseed futures established a new 
high record today on the present advance, 
October reaching $2.61, November $2.50, 
and December $2.40, while the May did 
not move from Saturday’s closing figure 
of $2.39. Demand was light and scat- 
tered, and offerings small. The market 
closed 1%,@1c under top prices. 

The water rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, is 5c bu, with chartering quiet. 
The rate can be shaded where dispatek 
can be assured. One shipper mace a 
charter of 414c, being able to guarantee 
unloading. On charters, a three-day un- 
loading clause is insisted upon. The last 
loading and winter storage rate is 71, 

8c. 


The eastern congestion which has inter- 
fered with-shipping of grain from Duluth 
has caused a heavy falling off in receipts 
in October, compared with September. 
Receipts of wheat since Aug. 1 have ag- 
gregated 27,236,000 bus, or 4,000,000 less 
than last year, when the crop was smaller. 
The total for all grains in the period was 
59,525,000 bus, against 49,606,000 a year 
ago. Rye receipts this year show an in- 
crease of 16,000,000 bus over those of the 
same period last year. F. G. Cartson. 





Bulgaria—Crops 
Grain crops of Bulgaria, as reported by the 
Director General of Statistics, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Barley Corn Oats Rye 


1922... 38,600 12,061 31,967 11,472 8,761 
1921... 42,510 13,241 34,385 11,271 8,390 
1920... 29,998 9,451 20,851 10,125 6,056 
1919... 29,775 9,260 25,457 7,387 6,140 
1918... 25,341 7,094 8,144 3,613 4,427 
1917... 33,294 11,980 17,780 6,558 5,901 
1916... 27,764 10,037 17,471 6,440 5,356 
1915... 36,940 11,848 29,821 9,130 7,107 
1914... 25,980 9,217 31,075 8,080 7,255 
1913... 43,502 11,486 28,979 8,704 8,087 
1912... 44,756 12,440 28,475 8,707 8,422 
1911... 48,295 12,390 30,590 10,421 8,992 
1910... 42,247 14,083 28,360 10,789 9,045 
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New Mill at Buffalo to Be Built by the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
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November 1, 1922 
WELCOME MR. EDGAR 


(Continued from page 519.) 

From his earliest association with The 
Northwestern Miller 40 years ago, Mr. 
Edgar said, the importance of the export 
flour trade to the American miller had 
been apparent to him. It had always 
appealed to his imagination as having a 
considerable amount of romance connect- 
ed with it. In many ways it reminded 
him of the careers of the British mer- 
chant adventurers who took so important 
a part in the development of America. 
He liked to feel that some share of the 
commercial growth of the great city of 
London rested upon this early trade with 
the colonies, and all through history the 
enterprise and genius of British export 
and import merchants had followed close 
after the flag. ‘ 

Mr. Edgar then dwelt on the high 
standing of the British flour importers 
among the Americans with whom they 
dealt. As an illustration, he said that one 
of the leading bankers in Minneapolis, 
where a tremendous amount of foreign 
business is done, had told him that in spite 
of the millions of dollars’ worth of docu- 
ments passing through his bank, and de- 
spite the many vicissitudes which British 
industry had passed through, he did not 
recollect a single instance in which. a 
draft on a British flour importer had 
been dishonored. He heartily congratu- 
lated the flour importers on having main- 
tained this fine record, which, he said, 
was in line with the truest British tradi- 
tions, 

Turning to the present state of the 
flour trade, Mr. Edgar spoke of the tariff 
situation. He regretted that the politi- 
cians—whom some people called states- 
men—in the United States had not shown 
a clearer perception of the facts, seeming 
to ignore international trade, and to think 
that their one duty was to exclude, if 
possible, all imported goods from their 
own country. e declared himself in 
favor of free trade, especially in food- 
stuffs, and said he believed that Great 
Britain had built up its present proud 
position in international commerce large- 
ly through its open markets, in which 
anybody could sell his goods for. what 
they were actually worth. 

He said that the best excuse for a tariff 
in America was the need of more revenue 
for the expenses of government, even 
though there was a heavy income tax in 
addition to indirect taxation. This gain, 
however, was largely offset by the fact 
that the countries of Europe could pay 
their debts to America only by exporting 
goods, although in this respect Great 
Britain was in a rather different position 
from the continental countries. 

As applied specifically to the flour 
trade, Mr. Edgar said that he thought 
many millers in the United States had 
been unduly alarmed by flour imports 
from Canada, the total volume of which 
had never been large in comparison with 
domestic consumption. They were now 
discovering thet in their efforts to shut 
out Canadian flour they had beet put in 
a position where they found it™almost 
impossible to meet Canadian competition 
in foreign markets. He said it was his 
belief that the people of the world must 
have free access to the best sources of 
food supply, and that tariff barriers 
placed in the way of the interchange of 
foodstuffs were fundamentally wrong. 

Mr. Edgar then turned to the question 
of importing wheat rather than flour into 
Great Britain. He explained the situa- 
tion which had existed during and after 
the war, and his efforts to make clear to 
Mr. Hoover the position of the British 
flour importer, and also the loss which the 
whole British people would suffer through 
tetas taigavan to the exclusion of flour. 
During the war years, through the co- 
operation of American mills and the peo- 
ple of the United States, enormous quan- 
tities of American flour had been shipped 
to Europe, particularly for relief pur- 
poses, but by 1918 a tendency in the other 
direction had set in. ~ 

Mr. Edgar pointed out the difficulty of 
Mr. Hoover’s position, because he could 
not urge upon the British commission any 
proposal which might appear to create 
added activity for American manufac- 
turers by discouraging similar efforts in 
England. However, Mr. Hoover had been 
brought to see that the increase in wheat 
shipments was far less for the benefit 
of British millers, already amply supplied 





with wheat, than for the benefit of deal- 
ers in grain. As a result, the Food Ad- 
ministration was finally convinced that it 
was far more important to export fiour 
than wheat, and had lent its influence 
to the definite establishment of such a 
policy.. In the effort to bring this 
about, Mr. Edgar said, he had been 
greatly assisted by the officers of the 
National Association of Flour Importers. 

The industrial prosperity of the United 
States, so far as wheat and flour are con- 
cerned, Mr. Edgar said, depended largely 
on discouraging the exportation of wheat 
and encouraging that of flour. He point- 
ed out that America’s growing population 
had led to a great increase in the domes- 
tic demand for flour, but at the same 
time an outlet for the surplus production 
of the American mills was absolutely 
necessary. 

Mr. Edgar concluded by referring to 
the forthcoming celebration of the fifti- 
eth anniversary of The Northwestern 
Miller, to be held in 1923 during the lat- 
ter part of November or early in De- 
cember. He said that this celebration 
would not be really successful unless the 
flour importers of the United Kingdom 
and Europe were amply represented, and 
invited those present to pay a visit to 
America on that occasion, assuring them 
of a most cordial and hospitable welcome. 

After Mr. Edgar had spoken, the chair- 
man proposed a vote of thanks to A. G. 
Buttifant for the excellent arrangements 
that had been made for the luncheon, 
and the motion was carried with accla- 
mation. 

Percy Drakeford, of Joseph Wiles & 
Son, Ltd., London, proposed a vote of 
thanks to the chairman for presiding, and 
in seconding this motion Mr. Mahony, of 
Byrne, Mahony & Co., Dublin, said that 
their guest in his speech had failed to 
mention the new Free State, which they 
preferred to call “the Auld Country.” 
He said that Ireland had always used a 
good deal of American flour, and he 
hoped that when Mr. Raikes reported the 
proceedings he would let people know 
that Ireland was not absent, but very 
much to the fore. 

The chairman having briefly responded, 
the proceedings were Seoumit to a close. 

The following gentlemen were present: 
F. W. Brown, F. W. Brown, Ltd. 
London; A. G. Buttifant, London; F. 
T. Collins, Stannard, Collins & Co., Lon- 
don; James Craig, R. Hunter Craig & 
Co., Ltd., Glasgow; R. S. Craig, R. 
Hunter Craig & Co., Ltd., London; O. E. 
Death, W. P. Wood & Co., London; Percy 
Drakeford, Joseph Wiles & Son, Ltd., 
London; A. J. Farmer, Pillman & Phil- 
lips, Bristol; Gordon Farquhar, Farqu- 
har Bros., Glasgow; C. E. Feast, C. E. 
Feast & Co., London; Arthur Gowlett, 
Green & Gowlett, London; C. M. Hamm, 
J. M. & C. M. Hamm, London; B. Has- 
lam, Haslam & Son, Ltd., London; Rob- 
ert Henderson, Barton, Henderson & Co., 
London; Frank Holbrow, Morton & 
Kirkus, Bristol; H. V. James, James & 
Leupold, Bristol; W. Kennedy, Lyndsell 
& Kennedy, London; A. Kennedy, Berry 
Barclay & Co., London; James Mahony, 
Byrne, Mahony & Co., Dublin; T. H. 
Medill, T. S. Medill & Sons, Ltd., Lon- 
don; Colonel W. T. Odam, Quaker Oats 
Co., London; L. Phillips, Pillman & Phil- 
lips, Liverpool; J. C. and J. H. Pillman, 
Pillman & Phillips, London; H. M. Pol- 
lock, T. S. Medill & Sons, Ltd., London; 
C. F. G. Raikes, The Northwestern Mill- 
er, London; W. M. Read, W. M. Read & 
Co., London; J. S. Sheppard, Coventry, 
Sheppard & Co., London; Gilbert Sin- 
nock, F. W. Sinnock & Co., Bristol; 
Sidney Smith, London; Colonel H. B. 
Tasker, Payne & Routh, London; A. V. 
Thomas, A. Vaughn Thomas & Co., Lon- 
don; R. E. Thornhill, Harris Bros. & 
Co., London; M. A. Toomey, Raymond- 
Hadley-Toomey Co., London; C. Wag- 
staff, Hunt, Runchman & Co., London. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 


United States—Buckwheat Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the United States buckwheat crop of 1922, 
based on condition Aug. 1, compared with the 





final figures for 1921 and 1920, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 

° 1922 1921 1920 
New York ......... . 4,164 4,150 4,300 
Pennsylvania ....... 4,698 6,175 4,176 
West Virginia ...... 683 682 624 
GRID scocciccccccces 445 525 543 
Wisconsin ........... 688 596 432 
Michigan ........... 632 624 580 
Minnesota .......... 499 432 400 





United States ..... 14,079 13,142 
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If money is the criterion of enjoyment, 
lawyers and movie stars must indeed be 
“heppy, heppy pipple.” A list of mod- 
ern professions graded on a cash basis 
would place them at the head with scien- 
tists and preachers at the bottom. “The 
law and the films are the only million-a- 
year professions,” observes the New 
York Times. “Charley Chaplin, Douglas 
Fairbanks and his wife, Mary, are on 
record in various litigations as being in 
the million-a-year class. Motion-picture 
stars have no secrets. Litigation and 
publicity leave nothing confidential be- 
tween them and the income-tax collector. 

“Levy Mayer, of Chicago, who died re- 
cently, represented the packers, half a 
dozen trusts and a legion of wealthy men. 
He was reputed to earn more than any 
other lawyer in the country, in excess of 
a million a year. Samuel Untermyer 
estimated his voluntary services to the 
Lockwood committee and the state at 
$500,000 a year, according to usual earn- 
ing capacity, and it might be deduced 
when he worked a whole year for him- 
self, that his earnings exceeded $1,000,- 
000. Max D. Steuer, ‘the greatest trial 
lawyer’ in America, according to Judge 
Shearn, his opponent in the Eno will 
case, recently made an affidavit that he 
received an average of ‘more than $1,000 
a day’ for his appearance in court. A 
day in court is less than half of Mr. 
Steuer’s working day, and his yearly 
earnings are said to be somewhere near 
the $1,000,000 mark. 

“Economically, the next best profession 
is prize-fighting. Jack Dempsey was 
credited with making $500,000 last year, 
and he wants a purse of around half a 
million for his next fight. Benny Leon- 
ard is expected to earn more than $300,- 
000 this year. Law as a profession, how- 
ever, has this advantage over its rivals— 
the lawyer ordinarily earns more as he 
grows old, but the actor and fighter lose 
their great earning capacity when they 
pass their prime. The public knows 
when an actor or fighter is going back- 
ward, The public doesn’t know that 
about a lawyer, at least, not so soon. 
Reputation and ability remain abreast 
in the case of performers who must 
please the public. A lawyer is usually 
much better than his reputation or his 
reputation is much better than he. Some 
lawyers, especially of the oratorical type, 
begin to get fat and lazy when they grow 
famous, and lose cases fastest when their 
reputation is at the zenith. But the law 
tops them all economically.” 

Prior to the war, Albert Einstein, one 
of the greatest of living scientists, re- 
ceived a salary in marks equivalent to 
$6,000 a year. The fall of the mark has 
brought this amount to approximately 
$17.75 a month. 

. * 

I rejoice that Harvard has cleaned up 
Centre College by a score of 24 to 10. 
I would carol with equal spirit had any 
of the larger universities done the same 
thing. Centre, College may have en- 
trance examinations more difficult to 
pass than those of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and a standard 
of scholarship equally high to maintain 
among the undergraduates, but the only 
evidence of anything co-existing with its 
football team has been its famous yell. 

It is to rejoice, likewise, that the “May- 
flower” was disqualified from the Fish- 
erman’s Race for the supremacy of 
the North Atlantic. This Fisherman’s 
Race has developed into such a row be- 
tween the sulking Gloucestermen and the 
aggressive crew of the “Bluenose” that 
at this late date it doesn’t make much 
difference one way or the other, but the 
fact that the “Mayflower” was con- 
structed by a yacht builder for the pur- 
pose of this race and was owned by a 
syndicate of Boston yachtsmen made its 
attempted entry into the race almost as 
absurd as an endeavor to enter one of 
the national cup defenders. 

* oe 

H. G. Wells’s new serial, “Men Like 
Gods,” which is running in Hearst’s, in- 
dicates a paraphrase of his “Modern 


Utopia”—a work half fiction, half essay, 
published a number of years ago. Of 
course my prediction may be entirely 
wrong (there has been but one’ install- 
ment of the serial), but Wells has a 
way of playing the part of an editorial 
elder brother to his own work at periods 
of a decade. Like the average Wells fan 
I ventured the annual hope that his lat- 
est novel would resemble in treatment 
“The Time Machine,” or any of his early 
romances, and received in turn my an- 
nual disappointment. The introductory 
chapter of the story is utterly lacking in 
the charm and atmosphere of these early 
tales, while the bold strokes of his char- 
acterization impress me as overconfident, 
obvious in their satirical intent and hur- 
ried in delineation. Another, history by 
Wells has appeared during the month; 
this time it is “A Short History of the 
World,” and I understand that it is not 
merely an abridgment of “An Outline 
of History” but a distinct work in itself. 
The personal pronoun spent ten months 
in reading “An Outline of History.” 
We (the editorial we) are glad that the 
new history is short. 

Wells was recently defeated when he 
became a candidate for Parliament on 
the Labor ticket. His campaign, it is 
said, was conducted entirely through 
the mail. He stood for a constituency, 
the seat of London University, whose 
voters are in all parts of England. 
Glasgow University, however, elected 
Lord Birkenhead, a Unionist, over H. G. 
Wells and Sir John Simon, the Lib- 
eral candidate. Wells at one time taught 
biology at London University, where he 
had received his degree, and one of his 
text books on zoology has been trans- 
lated into many languages including 
Chinese. His affiliation with the Labor 
party has been the logical outcome of 
his socialistic beliefs which, beginning 
with the Fabian Society (from which he 
resigned), developed into the somewhat 
isolated collectivism of his present faith. 

Wells’s election address, sent through 
the mail, read in part as follows: “Labor 
represents an effort to get away from 
that political game, wasteful and disas- 
trous to all but the eminent lawyers who 
win its prizes. We want to express the 
new sincerity and the new realism of 
public life. By labor we mean all 
creative effort, from the hewing miner 
in the coal seam and the weaver up 
through the ill paid, incessant labor of 
the village doctor and normal schoolmas- 
ter and schoolmistress. We stand for 
the hope and free effort of youth against 
ancient and cramping traditions. We 
stand for the bold expenditure of wealth 
and energy on science, education, and 
all that enlarges life of man. We stand 
for the utmost parsimony: in armaments 
and mere gaudy display in state expendi- 
tures.” 

* #* 

In the midst of history and socialism 
Wells occasionally reverts to the Wells 
of the nineties and for the moment be- 
comes the critic of that period. In 
some such mood he spoke to an inter- 
viewer not long ago of Stephen Crane. 
The allusion was casual, one supposes,— 
probably to illustrate a point—but what 
he said was to the effect that Stephen 
Crane was the greatest of modern 
American writers. As a matter of fact, 
there is a general consensus of opinion 
among a large minority of bookish peo- 
ple in the United States that Stephen 
Crane’s work should be placed upon a 
pinnacle, and rightly so, but American 
readers, generally speaking, do not even 
know of Stephen Crane. Crane was not 
a man to appeal to the popular taste. I 
believe he almost starved before he 
found a publisher. He was acknowledged 
as an extraordinarily gifted writer by 
England, however, shortly before he 
died; and America, turning. for a mo- 
ment from its mad search for “the great 
American novelist,” glanced over “The 
Monster,” gushed over the author be- 
cause the British had admired his work, 
and returned to its search. 

R. E. 
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North Pacific Coast flour sales were 
almost entirely confined to local markets 
this week, and as buyers in those mar- 
kets had previously taken care of their 
requirements, as a rule, for at least 30 
to 60 days, even such sales were restricted 
to a small lot business. 

Although some 15 Washington mills, 
with aggregate capacities of 7,500 bbls a 
day, have been indefinitely closed down, 
this is but a drop in the bucket in re- 
ducing the milling capacity of the Pa- 
cific Northwest, and competition for local 
trade, in the absence of export business 
or workable demand from the Central 
West, the Southeast or the Atlantic sea- 
board, appears to be as keen as ever be- 
fore. Moreover, in view of the large 
Montana wheat crop, and the premiums 
over Montana wheat commanded by Pa- 
cific wheats, Montana flour prices cannot 
be met by local flours made from Pacific 
wheat. 

The export situation is no better than 
the domestic. While there is oriental in- 
quiry, Canadian mills are getting the busi- 
ness, as they are able to undersell Pacific 
Coast mills 50@75e bbl. The Orient is 
asking for bids as far ahead as March, 
but in view of the rapid disappearance 
of the limited crop of the Pacific North- 
west, millers are unwilling to hazard a 
guess as to the future level of Pacific 
wheats. The spring wheat crop is al- 
ready practically exhausted, and stocks 
of soft white wheats in farmers’ hands 
are very light in most districts. Red 
wheats are still in fairly liberal supply, 
but are not suitable for export flour de- 
mand. 

The market is stronger for all grades 
of flour, and prices are 20@50c higher 
for the week. Top patents, basis 98-lb 
cottons, carloads, at seaboard, are quoted: 
Dakota, $7.20@8.15 bbl; Montana, $6.40 
@6.95; Washington, made from Montana 
and/or Dakota and Pacific spring wheats, 
$6.60@7.10. 

Owing to the strength in wheat, Wash- 
ington flours advanced about 20c yester- 
day. Blue-stem family patent, basis 49-lb 
cottons, $6.90 bbl; pastry flour, basis cot- 
ton 98’s, $5.45; Washington bakers pat- 
ent, same basis, $6.85. 

The millfeed market is very strong. 
Owing to the strength in wheat, the ab- 
sence of offerings of Montana feed here 
and high prices obtainable in California, 
Washington mill-run is $2 higher than a 
week ago, and is quoted to jobbers at 
$27 ton, in mixed cars. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 52,800 40,708 77 
Last week .......- 52,800 42,198 80 
BOOP GHD cscccvecce 52,800 27,749 52 
Two years ago..... 52,800 23,595 45 
Three years ago.... 52,800 39,911 75 
Four years ago..... 46,800 23,191 49 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week .......- 57,000 28,560 50 
Least week ....c.ee 57,000 38,829 68 
Year G80 ..ccccece 57,000 52,497 92 
Two years ago..... 57,000 16,277 29 
Three years ago.... 57,000 47,763 84 
Four years ago..... 57,000 13,513 23 
Five years ago..... 57,000 51,624 90 


THE CAR SHORTAGE 

While many sections of the country 
are suffering from the scarcity of cars, 
this situation is particularly acute on the 





Pacific Coast, caused largely by the fact 
that for every loaded car that comes to 
this coast three cars go east. The steady 
drain on the coast car supply caused by 
this unequal movement is contemporane- 
ous with and apparently dependent on 
the great increase in coast-to-coast water- 
borne commerce. The increase in water 
traffic is in turn caused by the fact that 
the railroads are compelled by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to hold up 
their westbound rates to a level which 
prevents them from competing with the 
steamship lines. 

In September, 1921, the total freight 
receipts at Seattle and Portland from the 
Atlantic Coast via the Panama Canal 
were 5,362 tons, while in September, 1922, 
such receipts were 22,183 tons, a gain of 
16,821 tons, or the equivalent of 336 
50-ton cars. As new steamship companies 
continue to enter the intercoastal trade, 
it is probable that the land carriers will 
suffer further losses in transcontinental 
freight and that there will be no perma- 
nent improvement in the car situation on 
the Pacific Coast until the barrier against 
railroad competition is removed by per- 
mitting the railroads to reduce westbound 
rates to a point which would enable them 
to compete with the steamship companies. 

NOTES 

The War Finance Corporation has 
made a loan of $1,500,000 to the Idaho 
Wheat Growers’ Association. 

Early sown winter wheat is up. The 
fields are green and the wheat in good 
condition. Occasional rains during Uc- 
tober and mild weather have furthered 
growth. About a normal acreage has 
been seeded. 

The Yamashita Kisen Kaisha, a Jap- 
anese steamship company operating to the 
Orient, will start a service from Pacific 
American ports to the west coast of 
South America in November. Three oth- 
er lines are now engaged in this service, 
the Toyo Kisen Kaisha, the General 
Steamship Corporation and the Latin- 
American Line. 

The United States Shipping Board will 
inaugurate a steamship service of passen- 
ger and cargo vessels in November be- 
tween Pacific ports, the West Indies, Rio 
de Janeiro, Montevideo and Buenos Aires, 
with sailings every three weeks. Swayne 
& Hoyt, of San Francisco, are managing 
agents, and A. M. Gillespie, Inc., of 
Seattle, north Pacific agents. 

The effect of the Panama Canal on the 
foreign trade of the Pacific Coast is 
pointed out in a bulletin issued by the 
National City Bank of New York. Ac- 
cording to figures prepared by the bank, 
Pacific Coast imports increased 108 per 
cent from the close of the fiscal year 1914 
(the year before the canal opened) to the 
close of the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1922, against an increase of 28 per cent 
at Atlantic ports. For the same period 
Pacific Coast exports increased 132 per 
cent and Atlantic Coast exports 45 per 
cent. 


MONTANA 

Great Fauts, Mont., Oct. 28.—A sharp 
reduction in the lower grades of flour 
is seen in market quotations issued this 
week. First clears sell at $4.50, com- 
pared to $5 a week ago. Milling condi- 
tions are practically unchanged, with 
most plants near capacity. No ill effects 
have been experienced beeause of car 
shortage. Patent flour is quoted at $7, 
and first clear at $4.60, in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lots; bran $23 
ton, and standard middlings $25, same 
terms. 

GRAIN INSPECTION RECORD 


Notwithstanding the transportation 
situation, the Great Falls grain inspec- 
tion bureau has made a new high record 
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for the number of cars graded during 
one month since it was opened two years 
ago. The highest previous month’s to- 
tal was in October, 1920, when 550 cars 
were inspected. More than that have al- 
ready been inspected this month, and the 
total will quite certainly exceed the for- 
mer record by 100 cars or more. 


GRAIN RATE ADJUSTMENT ASKED 

Montana’s railway commission, fur- 
thering its attempt to prevent discrim- 
ination against the milling industry, 
which it is charged will result from the 
new 7c rate on wheat to Pacific Coast 
points from certain Montana territory, 
has sent an appeal to the railroads 
which put the new rate into effect, ask- 
ing that it apply to the entire state and 
that reductions on grain to eastern cen- 
ters be also ate 

The appeal points out that the new 
rate leaves out 19 Montana counties in 
which wheat growing is most important, 
and thus discriminates against the farm- 
ers therein, while it gives western mill- 
ers Montana wheat at a freight rate of 
7c, compared to the 9%c milling-in- 
transit rate which the Montana miller 
must take on such wheat as can be han- 
dled that way and the 26.65c rate which 
applies to the milling product when 
shipped as such. 

It is believed that the rate may be 
extended to all the state, but this will 
hardly give Montana millers any real 
protection against the competition that 
may result by coast millers getting 
wheat from this state and offering their 
product in direct competition in coast 
territory. 

NOTES 

Installation of a grain grading and 
inspection office at Harlowton, just au- 
thorized by the Montana department of 
agriculture, will furnish quick service for 
that portion of the state, which includes 
the southern end of the famous Judith 
basin. The office will be self-sustaining, 
paying expenses from fees for work. 

Clogged elevators and slow movement 
of grain continue to be the rule since 
the situation grew tense two weeks ago. 
At small towns almost every available 
shed, including lumberyard driveways, 
shelters farm wagons loaded with wheat 
that is waiting for cars. The Butte divi- 
sion of the Great Northern road handled 
246 wheat cars Sunday and Monday, and 
for two days the 130 elevators on that 
line were operating. 

Joun A. Curry. 


OREGON 

PortLaANnpb, Orecon, Oct. 28.—The flour 
market was firm the latter part of the 
week, but the expected advance in local 
grades failed to materialize. Family pat- 
ents are still listed at $6.75; bakers 
blue-stem patents at $6.50, and bakers 
hard wheat at $6.25. Trade was of fair 
proportions. 

No new export business in flour was 
announced this week. The market is 
firm at $5.20@5.50 for export grades. 

Millfeed continues very firm. Mill- 
run is quoted at $30 ton, and middlings 
at $42. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This Week. .ccesess 57,000 36,540 64 
EASE WOOK .c.ccses 57,000 34,058 59 
i.. <= meron 57,000 33,689 59 
Two years ago..... 48,000 29,013 60 
Three years ago.... 42,600 41,455 97 
Four years ago..... 40,500 24,096 59 
Five years ago..... 33,000 30,206 89 


Wheat prices advanced during the 
week, but the rise was not accompanied 
by much buying. Closing bids at the 
exchange: hard white, $1.28; soft white 
and western white, $1.17; northern 
spring, $1.13; hard winter, $1.12; western 
red, $1.10. 

The coarse grain market was steady 
at $35.25 for 38-lb natural oats, $32@33 
for barley, $34 for No. 2 corn and $33.50 
for No. 3 corn. 

NOTES 


The Swedish motorship Buenos Aires 
sailed today for Dublin with 141,867 bus 
wheat. The Danish steamer Kina cleared 
for Rotterdam with a general cargo, in- 
cluding 18,667 bus wheat. 

George C. Jewett, general manager of 
the Northwest Wheat Growers, Asso- 
ciated, left during the week for a visit 
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to the Minneapolis sales office of the as- 
sociation. While in the East he will at- 
tend the conference of the Co-operative 
Marketing Association at Washington, 


Gaston J. Levy, for. more than a year 
chief chemist of the Northwest Wheat 
Growers, Associated, has resigned, to ac- 
cept a position with the Sperry Flour 
Co., San Francisco. Mr. Levy returned 
to Portland recently from Minneapolis, 
where he installed a grading equipment 
for the association. 

J. M. Lownspatre. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Cat., Oct. 28.—A fair- 
ly active demand prevails for flour, with 
jobbers and large bakers buying on a 
rather cautious and conservative basis, 
as the feeling generally is one of lack 
of confidence in the present wheat mar- 
ket, with the majority of buyers holding 
the opinion that $1 wheat is a possibility, 

The firmness in the wheat market this 
week has tended to strengthen flour 
prices. Dakota fancy patent is now 
$8.40, standard patent $8.05, and clear 
$7.15; Montana fancy patent $7.60, stand- 
ard patent $7.25, and clear $6.40; Kan- 
sas standard, $7.10; Washington and 
Oregon straight grade, $6.80@7; cut-off, 
$5.50@5.75,—98’s, cotton, delivered, San 
Francisco. 

The millfeed market is holding firm, 
with offerings not very plentiful, and 
an active interest on the part of feeders 
and jobbers. Eastern red bran and mill- 
run, $31@32 ton; Washington and Ore- 
gon white bran and mill-run, $32@33; 
low grade, which is very scarce, available 
in limited quantities at $44@45. 

DISPUTE OVER COST OF BREAD 

Hundreds of clubwomen and _ house- 
wives recently crowded the Hotel St. 
Francis to hear the debate on “Is the 
Increased Price of Bread Justifiable?” 
between George W. Banzhaf, of the Cali- 
fornia Bakers’ Association, and Helen 
M. Wells, domestic science expert, Na- 
tional League for Women’s Service. 

In speaking of the present bread price, 
Mr. Banzhaf said: “The price of bread 
should never have been reduced. We 
should have advanced the price last 
March, as we have been operating at a 
loss. We base the necessity for the 
rise in price on the advance in the cost 
of materials. We bought last January 
and February when flour had advanced 
$1.50 bbl, and have been carrying it ever 
since. As a barrel of flour makes 275 
loaves of bread, the advance meant 1/,c 
for each loaf of bread.” He then quoted 
figures compiled for the three months 
ending June 30, to show that the cost of 
producing a dollar’s worth of bread was 
$1.01282. 

Speaking from the consumers’ view- 
point, Miss Wells said: “Bread can be 
made at home for 5c a loaf with ma- 
terials bought dat retail prices, and in- 
cluding whole milk and half butter, 
which bakers do not use. When we 
consider the lesser cost, because of the 
huge quantities the large bakers buy 
and the fact that they use neither butter 
nor whole milk, the rise in price is not 
justifiable. Wages and flour have come 
down, and bread has gone up. Explain 
that. It is ridiculous to raise the price. 
At the league here we are losing money 
on bread, because, as the girls’ salaries 
have gone down, we cannot raise the 
price of bread.” 

NOTES 

Joseph Magner, associated with the 
firm of Scott, Magner & Miller, hay and 
grain dealers, died on Oct. 26. 

Joseph H. Wadsworth, for the past 
four years service manager of the San 
Francisco office of the Pacific Railways 
Advertising Co., has been made advertis- 
ing manager of the Sperry Flour Co.. 
with headquarters at San Francisco. 

Proposals that the city bake all its 
own bread for municipal institutions are 
in the discard, following the action of 
the board of supervisors in awarding a 
contract for supplying bread to the city 
to the Old Homestead bakery at 714,c per 
Ib. The price is almost double the 
amount charged the city during the last 
three months, and the increase held up 
the award of the contract to the lowest 
bidder for several days, while plans for 
the city baking its own bread were dis- 
cus: 
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DULUTH, OCT. 28 


FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 1922 1921 
$6.80@7.05 $7.35 @7.60 
4.55@6.80 7.10@7.35 


Family patent 


jake atent ....+6. 
nage jute ...... 5.55 @5.80 5.75@6.00 
Second clear, jute 3.90@4.05 4.25@ 4.65 
No. 2 semolina ...-.-- 6.25@6.50 6.30@6.55 
Durum patent ....-.+- 5.85@6.10 6.00@6.25 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $4.85; No. 2 straight, $4.55; No. 
3 dark, $3.55; No. 5 blend, $5.15; No. 8 rye, 
$4.10. 

WHEAT—The cash market slowed down, 
and offerings and trade were light. Most of 
the limited business was in durum, liberal 
premiums being paid for the choice. Little 
selling was in evidence in the spring; futures 
were absolutely dead. Big buyers with east- 
ern connections were picking up stuff, lead- 
ing the belief that export business was being 
worked. 

GRAIN PRICES 

Daily closing prices of No. 1 dark northern 

wheat, on track and to arrive, in cents, per 


bushel: 


No. 1 track No. 1 to arr. 





Oct. 21 ...cceces 112% @119% 112%@114% 
Oct. 28 ...ceeeee 112% @119% 112% @114% 
Oct. 24 ...ceceee 112% @119% 112%@114% 
Oct. 35 .occccees 113% @120% 113%@115% 
Oct. 26 ..cccccee 113% @120% 113% @115% 
Oct. 37 ..cccccce 115% @122% 115% @117% 
Oct. 3B ...ccccee 114% @121% 114%@116% 
Amber durum— -——Durum—, 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
Oct. 21 110% 108% 94% 924 
Oct. 23 110 108 94 2 
Oct. 24 109% 107% 93% 91% 
Oct. 25 110% 108% 94% 92% 
Oct. 26 111 109 95 93 
Oct. 27 ... 114 112 98 96 
Oct. 28 ... 114% 112% 985% 965% 
Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 
Oats Rye 
No. 3 white No. 1 Barley 
Oot. ME ssacs 37% @38% 71% @72% 50@61 
Oct. BB ces 37% @38% 72%@73% 50@61 
Oct. BE cece 36% @38% 71% @72% 50@61 
Oct. 36 wove 365% @38% 72% @73% 50@61 
Oct. 36 <ss% 37 @38% 738% @74% 50@61 
Oct. CF ssace 375% @39% .«....@75 48@61 
Oct. 38 ...6% 37% @38% ....@74% 48@61 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 











c——Spring——_>*7. -— Durum 
Oct. Oct. Nov. Dec. Oct..Nov. Dec. May 
21... 105% 105% 106 94% 938% 87% 87% 
or 105% 105% 106% 94 93% 875% 88% 
105% 105% 106% 93% 93 86% 87% 
os. so 106 107% 943% 93% 87% 88% 
26... 106 106 107% 95 95 87% 89% 
27... 106 106 109 98 98 90 92 
28... 106 106 109 985% 9856 91 92% 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-— Receipts , -—Shipments—, 





Wheat— 1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
Spring 386 784 813 199 278 660 
Durum 920 1,261 871 1,411 1,118 994 
Witte? ici 1 1 13 41 se oe 

Totals ..1,307 2,046 1,697 1,651 1,396 1,654 
COM. Ji derek 2 102 _ 3 540 Sn 
OOM scien 14 «151 95 128 293 6 

Bonded 6 ee Se ss s-- es 
ROG. seteswe 580 190 566 494 358 589 

Bonded 10 os oe es ee oe 
Barley . 51 177 227 #189 128 «389 

Bonded... 12 2 1 se as os 
Flaxseed 191 153 236 28 225 19 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


7-——Domestic——, ——-Bonded——,, 


1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 

COMM: .oes0% 658 743 aT aes a9 eee 
Oe cain 864 5,250 3,032 oy 

Afloat o eos 846 afie 24 : 

One 3,987 688 281 80 es 

Barley 922 854 3882 104 7 2 

Flaxseed 615 654 1,656 é 3 


GRAIN STOCKS 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Oct. 28, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): Receipts by 
--Wheat stocks— ———grade——, 


1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1, 2 dk n} 
1,2 nor § 976 891 257 229 202. 384 
3 dkn } 
3 nor § 1438 232 161 21 115 37 
All other 
spring ..1,678 986 1,735 18 264 119 
1,2amd 
1,2 dur f§1,062 578 585 173 149 98 
All other 
durum ..2,861 2,974 1,513 253 432 134 
Winter .... 52 67 116 5 6 8 
MinR is...6% 25 2 #119 3801 415 6514 
Totals ..6,772 5,227 4,486 1,000 1,583 1,294 


FLAXSEED 
Demand was sufficient to offset lessened 
selling pressure, resulting in advancing 
prices. October and May finished at the 
high mark on the present advance, while the 
December and November closed % @ic under. 


Net gain against Oct. 21 ranged 5%c in 
December up to 8c for the October contract. 
Strength at Winnipeg and the firming up 
in the local cash position tended to sustain 
the futures. The cash demand cleaned up 
the daily offerings of both spot and to arrive. 
Quotations are now based on the November 
delivery. To arrive is quoted at 1l%c, and 





No. 1 track 2@3c, over the November con- 
tract. 
- ‘Close——_, 
Opening Oct, 29 
Oct. 23 High Low Oct. 28 1921 
Oct. ..$2.44 $2.53 $2.43% $2.53 $1.82% 
Nov. .. 2.43% 2.51 2.42% 2.50 1.82% 
Dec. 2.34 2.40 2.32% 2.39% 1.82 
May 2.25 2.34 2.25 2.34 1.88 





CHICAGO, OCT. 28 


FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 
TROPERORGD 5s 6.000 00065400 bs eees $7.35 @7.50 
Spring patents, jute ............6. 6.60@7.35 
Bprtne straights, JEtO 220s. ccsics 6.20@6.95 
Genes GEOR, SOD 6 00-0 bcs cc ccvace 4.55 @5.70 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute ........ 3.50@4.00 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $6.10@6.95 
PRtORe, OE POP COME caccccccacsves 5.60@6.65 
eee 4.50@5.10 


SOFT WINTER FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ........... $5.90 @6.50 


Straight, southern, jute ......... 5.25 @5.75 
Somer, DOCU, SUNS cciciscocecse 4.60@5.00 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $4.30@4.90 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 4.10@4.30 


WHEAT—Receipts, 
last week and 180 a year ago. 
and demand good from mills. Hard winters 
in eastern cars were wanted, and buyers 
were willing to pay a premium to get cars 
that move east. Local miller bought several 
cars of Canadian wheat, duty paid, at a 
profit to seller. Sales for shipment, 530,000 


388 cars, against 445 
Market firmer, 


bus. No. 1 red was quoted at $1.22% @1.22% 
bu, No. 2 $1.21% @1.22%, No. 3 $1.20%@ 
1.21%; No. 1 hard $1.19% @1.21%, No. 2 
$1.19% @1.21%, No. 3 $1.18% @1.19%; No. 1 


dark northern spring, $1.29% @1.34%; No. 2 
dark, $1.24% @1.29%; No. 1 northern $1.19% 
@1.24%, No. 2 $1.19% @1.21%. 

CORN—Receipts, 1,641 cars, against 1,391 
last week and 1,132 a year ago. Demand 
good, but prices slightly lower. Receipts of 
new corn increasing. No. 2 mixed was quot- 
ed at 69@72ec bu, No. 3 67@71c; No. 2 yellow 
71% @72c, No. 3 69%, @71%c; No. 2 white 
69% @71%c, No. 3 67% @7l1c. 

RYE—Receipts totaled 130 cars, against 60 
last week and 22 a year ago. Prices up %@ 
le for the week. Demand better, especially 
from shippers. No. 2 was quoted at 81@ 
82c bu. 

CORN GOODS—Market strong, and most 
mills sold ahead on corn products. Demand 
excellent. Car situation improving, and more 
empties available. Oatmeal and rolled oats 
also in good demand. Corn flour, $1.97%; 
white and yellow granulated corn meal, 
$1.85; white and yellow cream meal, $1.85; 
pearl and granulated hominy, $1.90; oatmeal, 
$3.05, jute, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago; rolled 
oats, $2.75 per 90-lb sack. 

LINSEED MEAL—Demand fair, but of- 
ferings very light. Car situation still bad. 
Oil meal is quoted at $50 ton, f.o.b., Chicago. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 








Week's receipts and shipments of flour 
and grain (000’s omitted): 

--Receipts— -Shipments— 

1922 192 1922 1921 

Flour, bbls..... 342 217 291 174 

Wheat, bus.... 808 320 687 311 

Comm, BUS. ..<s. 3,789 2,421 3,302 1,904 

a re 2,016 1,224 1,229 1,298 

mee, BUS. 06s 0b% 147 28 70 2 

Barley, bus.... 269 115 83 67 





KANSAS CITY, OCT. 28 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 


flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 

Kansas City, prompt shipment: 

2. .,, RPE TPR ER TULLE ET eee $6.05 @6.70 

NUNS. 6 00's 054.0 04.09.00 040005086 5.65 @5.90 

i SO Bre eee re eee 4.75@5.00 

ED vas v6 ov 0neeeeenenee 3.75 @4.25 
MILLFEED—A slight reaction in prices 


occurred early in the week, but a later re- 
covery brought closing sales to about the 
same basis as a week ago. Offerings from 
mills limited, and demand broad. Current 
quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: bran, 
$23; brown shorts, $25@26; gray shorts, $28 
@ 29. 

WHEAT—Enlarged offerings and a weak 
undertone for futures, due to several rail- 
way orders which would relieve the car 
shortage, gave buyers the advantage in the 
cash wheat market early this week, and 
prices continued on the downward course. 
Sales at one time were down 3@4c, and dur- 
ing that period only one local mill bought 
substantially, although scattered cars went 
to other local millers. Shipping demand was 
light. During the latter part of the week 
the market recovered the former losses under 
pressure of a broadened demand and talk of 
a revival in export trade. Closing sales were 
unchanged to ic higher for hard wheat. Soft 
wheat is about unchanged. Cash prices: 
hard wheat, No. 1 $1.16@1.23, No. 2 $1.15@ 


1.23, No. 3 $1.14@1.22, No. 4 $1.11@1.21; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.20@1.21, No. 2 $1.18@1.19, 
No. 3 $1.12@1.18, No. 4 $1.07@1.11. 

CORN—Fair demand prevailed, with the 
exception of Monday, when prices declined 
2@3c. Subsequent gains brought prices of 
white and mixed 2@3c higher for the week. 
Yellow corn is about lc lower than a week 
ago. Cash prices: white corn, No, 1 73c, No. 
2 73c, No. 3 72%@T738c, No. 4 72c; yellow 
corn, No. 1 74%c, No. 2 74%4c, No. 3 74c, No. 
4 73%c; mixed corn, No. 1 72%c, No. 2 
72%c, No. 3 72c, No. 4 71%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7~Receipts— -Shipments—, 

1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbls.. 21,775 17,550 125,425 107,900 
Wh’'t, bus.1,719,900 1,441,800 873,450 1,566,050 
Corn, bus...163,750 91,250 83,750 105,000 
Oats, bus...130,900 88,400 118,300 91,500 
Rye, bus.... 5,500 6,600 12,100 5,500 
Barley, bus. 4,500 24,000 2,600 5,200 
Bran, tons.. 1,180 680 5,040 3,940 
Hay, tons... 5,496 7,212 1,224 888 





ST. LOUIS, OCT. 28 


FLOUR—Quote, nominally, 
f.o.b., St. Louis: 


jute basis, 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
i  ieecc ec abbeebaheeb ean $6.60@7.00 
MOMMGRTE on ccccscceccesccvcccsees 6.30 @6.55 
Fee GOON cco cccsavencecsesecess 4.75 @5.25 


SESE PETE ery mer E ry ee 6.20 @6.75 

UNG Gnu hoes ssn0bisescsane 5.60 @5.90 

ok ee ee re te 4.40@ 4.80 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 

NE Scatcccosvedetesecoeceees 6.00 @6.30 

CD 5.455 0.960645000 c000008 --- 5.30@5.75 

Pee. DO dev dnsctccasanacesguns 4.25 @4.50 


MILLFEED—A rather easy feeling pre- 
vailed the greater part of the week, and 
prices reflected this feeling with a drop of 
$1 or more. Offerings rather light because of 
large amount of feed being taken by flour 
buyers. Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 
hard winter bran, $24@25; soft bran, $25@ 
26: gray shorts, $29@30. 

WHEAT—With the exception of one or two 
reversals, strength was the predominant fea- 
ture throughout the week. Good milling 
wheat, particularly red winter, was in de- 
mand at all times, and was quickly bought. 
At the opening of the week, the poorer 
grades were unsought and considerable quan- 
tities of such grain were carried over the first 
day or two, but toward the close a fair de- 
mand developed for this grade also, and 
offerings were fairly well cleared up at the 


close. Receipts, 523 cars, against 549. Cash 
prices: No. 2 red, $1.27; No. 3 red, $1.23@ 
1.26; No. 4 red, $1.18; No. 2 hard, $1.21. 


CORN—Acting in close sympathy with the 
strength shown in the wheat market, corn 
displayed a firm tone the greater part of the 
week. Offerings were light and readily dis- 
posed of, this including the lower grades as 
well as the better quality. Receipts, 268 
cars, against 314. Cash prices: No. 2 corn 
73@74c, No. 3 corn 738c; No. 2 yellow 74@ 
Tie, No. 3 yellow 70@74c, No. 5 yellow 72c; 
No. 2 white 73@74c, No. 3 white 69c. 

OATS—Trading in oats was rather inactive 
part of the week, although the strength 
shown in the wheat and corn markets was 
reflected in oats toward the close. Offerings 
have been fairly well absorbed. Receipts, 
207 cars, against 209. Cash prices: No. 3 
oats, 44@45c. 


WEER’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 





7~Receipts— -—-Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbls... 105,180 141,400 144,630 152,790 
Wheat, bus.. 843,600 777,174 735,870 599,620 
Corn, bus.... 456,300 620,292 403,030 282,160 
Oats, bus.... 684,000 436,700 450,730 285,040 
Rye, bus..... 13,200 20,900 2,680 1,180 
Barley, bus.. 8,000 35,200 4,400 12,110 
BUFFALO, OCT. 28 
+ 

FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 

carloads: Spring 
Best Patent SPTING «ccciccccccecs $7.40 @7.50 
NEE DURMMND igs c'.0.06 00 e:s-00ps eed 7.00@7.10 
DE MEET. Fisewecccevsresneeesbe 5.50@5.65 
Te | SEPT ee etree 3.50 @3.60 
| rae 5.25 @5.65 
Se MNEs 66's to wn e's: Vw aw hceels 4.85 @5.00 
Se, MEE bS 05 evciceses'ce d.Kac0 sige 4.25@4.50 

Sacked 
SS a Eee eee $28.50@29.00 
Standard middlings, per ton.... 29.50@30.00 
EL cbasest cb deeedues's 30.50 @31.00 
Pe CD. cde eb osc evee se «eee » @32.50 
ee Se ee @ 35.00 
Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs ....... esses @ 2.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton...... + eee + @35.00 
Cracked corn, per ton .......... e eee @34.50 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... .....@34.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... ey" @ 38.75 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent... @51.50 
Oil meal, 31 per cent, ton ...... @50.00 
Rolled oats, 90 lbs, sacked ..... @ 3.20 
Reground oat hulls, sacked..... +++ + @15.00 
Buckwheat, new, 100 Ibs ....... coon e@ 1.86 
Milo, No. 2, 100 Ibs ............ eoeee@ 2.15 
WHEAT—Good inquiry for No. 2 red on 
track, through billed, and no offerings. Mill- 


ers would probably have paid $1.28, as farm- 
ers refuse to sell. 

CORN—Receipts quite heavy, but mostly 
on contracts, and prices eased off after the 
early sales, only to close strong at last week’s 
prices, as prospects of receipts were light. 
Closing: No. 2 yellow, 84¢; No, 3 yellow, 








83c; No. 4 yellow, 82c; No. 5 yellow, 81c,— 
on track, through billed. Some sample new 
corn arriving, and selling at irregular prices. 

OATS—Market irregular, buyers refusing 
to pay the advance asked, and the close 
was %c under last week, although the feel- 
ing was strong. Closing: No. 2 white, 51%c; 
No. 3 white, 50c; No. 4 white, 48%c,—on 
track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Quiet and 
on track, and none in 
quoted at 72@78c, and feed at 68@7l1c; 
malting, in store 73@78c, and c.i.f. 70@75c. 

RYE—No. 2 sold at 94c, on track, through 
billed. 





No offerings 
Malting was 


easy. 
store. 





MILWAUKEE, OCT. 28 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 
ton, per barrel, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 





Spring patent .....cccccccccccece $6.90 @7.50 
BOTIns Straight 2... ccccscsccecces 6.40 @6.95 
DUNNE GOOD nee cccwce ctses cenenees 5.35 @5.75 
Second clear ......ceccccsescsece 4.20@5.25 
Kansas patent ......cccccccccecce 6.95 @7.15 
Kansas straight ........eeeeeeees 6.40@6.75 
BVO BOW, WRITS 2c cccccccessccees 5.25@5.45 
Rye flour, straight ...6..cccccccces 4.75 @5.05 
Rye flour, dark ......ccccccescees 3.60@4.50 
Corn flour, 100 Ibe ......ccesccece 1.80@1.85 
Corn meal, 100 Ibe ...cccccccccecs 1.75@1.80 
Corm grita, 100 IDB ....ccccccccece 1.75 @1.80 

MILLFEED—Steady to easier. Receipts, 
1,990 tons; last year, 2,070; shipments, 4,726 


tons; last year, 7,664. Bran demand less in- 
sistent; middlings wanted, but call confined 
mainly to small interests. Winter bran at 
premium over spring, which is $1@1.50 ton 
lower. Standard middlings unchanged, but 
flour middlings 50c ton lower. Rye feed off 
50c; hominy feed up $1.50@2 ton. Cotton- 
seed meal $2@3 ton higher. Comparative 
prices, in 100-lb sacks: 
Oct. 28 Last year 


Standard bran ...$24.00@24.50 $.....@15.00 


Winter bran . - 26.50@26.00 .....@..... 
St. fine middlings. 26.50@27.00. .....@15.50 
Flour middlings.. 28.00@28.50 .....@20.00 
Red dog ..c.ceses 30.00@31.00 .....@30.00 
Rye feed ......65.% wees» @24.00 13.00@14.00 
Hominy feed ..... 31.00@31.50 .....@22.0 


Reground oat feed .....@10.50 .....@..... 


Old process oil 


MOB] ...ccscccce 49.00@50.00 .....@39.00 
Cottonseed meal... 46.00@51.00 - @42.00 
Gluten feed ...... eevee @34.85 --@28.65 


WHEAT—Advanced 5@6c. Receipts, 61 
cars; last week, 55; last year, 65. Offerings 
small, with good milling and shipping de- 
mand. Basis improved. Fancy No. 1 dark 
northern sold at 17@20c over Minneapolis 
December price; No. 1 hard winter, 6@6%c 
over December; No. 1 red winter, 7@8c over. 
Ordinary northern spring discounted 5@10c 
under dark. No. 1 dark Dakota northern 
closed at $1.25@1.30, No. 2 $1.20@1.27, No. 3 
$1.15 @1.24; No. 1 red winter $1.22@1.23, No. 
2 $1.20@1.22, No. 3 $1.18@1.20; No. 1 hard 
winter $1.20@1.21, No. 2 $1.19% @1.20%, No. 
3 $1.18@1.19; No. 1 mixed $1.14%@1.21, No. 
2 $1.12% @1.20, No. 3 $1.11@1.18. 

RYE—Advanced 24% @2%c. Receipts, 92 
Larger 


cars; last week, 58; last year, 13. 
offerings easily absorbed by good milling 
and shipping demand. Basis easier. No. 2 


spot sold at %@%ec over December price. 
Tables cleared. No. 1 closed at 81% @81%c; 
No. 2, 81% @81%c; No. 3, 80% @81%c; No. 4, 
79 @80c. 


CORN—Declined 1% @2c. Receipts, 262 
cars; last week, 245; last year, 120. Offer- 
ings moderate, and applied mostly on sales 
to arrive. Demand from shippers and indus- 
tries fair. White scarce and wanted. Basis 
reduced; No. 2 white sold at 4@4%c over 
December price; yellow discounted ‘4c; 


mixed, 14% @1%c. No. 2 white closed at 71@ 
71%c; No. 2 yellow, 70% @71c; No. 2 mixed, 
69% @70c. 

OATS—Advanced %@%c. Receipts, 232 
cars; last week, 277; last year, 163. Cereal 
mills, industries and shippers absorbing fair 
offerings. Basis steady to %c lower, No. 3 
white spot being quotable 1@2c over Decem- 
ber price, according to weight. No. 3 white 
closed at 42% @44c. 


BARLEY—Declined 1@2c. Receipts, 123 
cars; last week, 161; last year, 115. Choice 


firm and wanted, with moderate offerings. 
Malting in light supply, but lower grades 
dull. Choice to fancy, bright, 47@49-lb test, 
quotable at 68@69c; fair to good, 44@46-lb 
test, 64@67c; light weight, 40@43-lb test, 60 
@64c; feed, 60@62c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7-Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1921 1922 





1922 1921 

Flour, bbls... 52,670 55,650 40,830 36,550 
Wheat, bus.. 85,400 87,750 45,575 27,125 
Corn, bus.... 387,760 171,000 183,975 543,756 
Oats, bus.... 490,680 344,745 432,525 569,175 
Barley, bus.. 194,340 177,675 86,760 67,380 
Rye, bus..... 130,180 18,070 47,670 14,790 
Feed, tons... 1,990 2,070 4,726 7,664 

NEW YORK, OCT. 28 

FLOUR—Market more quiet; tone trifle 
firmer. Car situation somewhat improved 


for domestic business. Export demand good, 
with considerable inquiry from Greece and 
Mediterranean ports. Prices: spring fancy 
patent $7.50@8.25, standard patent $6.50@7, 
first clear $5.30@5.95; hard winter short 
patent $6.50@7, straight $6@6.50, first clear 
$5@5.75: soft winter straight, $5.35@5.75; 
rye, $4.75@5.25,—all in jute. Receipts, 205,- 
948 bbls. 


WHEAT—Market strong. Export market 
influenced by bad car situation. Prices: No. 





544 


2 red, c.i.f., $1.37%; No. 1 northern spring, 
$1.43%; No. 2 hard winter, $1.37%; No. 1 
northern Manitoba, $1.35%; No. 2 mixed 
durum, $1.23. Receipts, 1,347,600 bus. 

CORN—Much of the strength was bor- 
rowed from wheat. Comparatively little ex- 
port interest. Receipts at primary points 
were smaller. Prices: No. 2 yellow, 90%c; 
No. 2 mixed, 90c; No. 2 white, 90%c. Re- 
ceipts, 781,600 bus. 

OATS 
ward movement in wheat and corn. Prices: 
No. 2 white, 55c; No. 3 white, 53c; No. 4 
white, 52c. Receipts, 725,000 bus. 








TOLEDO, OCT. 28 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.0.b., mill, $5.90@6.20; spring, $6.45@ 
6.80; hard winters, $6.20. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b., 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran .........+.. $29.50@31.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ..... 30.50 @31.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 31.00@31.50 


WHEAT—Receipts, 79 cars, 42 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 60 cars, 33 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 32 cars, 28 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1921 


1922 1921 1922 
Wheat, bus.. 110,600 44,800 261,905 60,595 
Corn, bus.... 75,000 23,750 15,350 14,090 
Oats, bus.... 65,600 22,550 49,350 31,770 





PHILADELPHIA, OCT. 28 
FLOUR—Receipts, 13,987,059 Ibs in sacks. 
Exports, 10,150 sacks to Leith, 2,500 to Dun- 
dee, 1,622 to Hamburg and 1,500 to London. 
Quotations, per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb 
jute sacks: 


Spring first patent ........-+.e06+ $7.00 @7.50 
Spring standard patent ........+.+ 6.75 @7.15 
Spring first clear ......+eesceeees 5.85 @6.10 
Hard winter short patent ........ 6.50@7.00 
Hard winter straight ........+.+.. 6.25 @6.75 
Soft winter straight .......+.+se5 4.90@5.50 


RYE FLOUR—Firmer under light offer- 
ings, but trade quiet. Quotations: $5.25@5.50 
bbl in sacks, according to quality. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—Sold slowly, with 
moderate but ample offerings, at $3.25@3.50 
per 98-lb sack. 

MILLFEED—Supplies small and market 


steady, with demand equal to offerings. Quo- 
tations, car lots, per ton: 

Bprime OTR .cccccccccccceccece $31.50 @32.50 
Soft winter bran .....+.+e+eeee8 32.50@33.00 
Standard middlings - 82.00@33.00 
Flour middlings ..... 32.00@33.00 





Med GOS wcccscccccceccs - 37.00@37.50 
WHEAT—Market irregular, but closed firm 
at a net advance of 4%c. Receipts, 1,393,143 


bus; exports, 564,803; stock, 1,781,963. Quo- 
tations, car lots, in export elevator: 
No. 2 red winter ....cesese0s. $1.31 @1.32 
No. 3 red winter ....cccccess 1.28 @1.29 
No. 4 red winter .....ce-ees0. 1.24 @1.25 
No. 6 red winter .........++0. 1.20 @1.21 
No. 3 red winter, garlicky.... 1.15 @1.16 
No. 4 red winter, garlicky.... 1.12 @1.13 
No. 5 red winter, garlicky.... 1.09 @1.10 
Mixed wheat 8c under red winter. Sample 


according to quality. 

CORN—Market for export deliveries alter- 
nately higher and lower, closing at a net 
decline of %c. Local car lots more freely 
offered and declined 3c, with demand only 
moderate, Receipts, 360,315 bus; exports, 
120,459; stock, 545,431. Quotations: car lots, 
in export elevator, No. 2 84% @85%c, No. 3 
83% @84%c, No. 4 82% @83%c; car lots for 
local trade, No. 2 yellow 89@89%c, No. 3 
yellow 88@88 %c. 


CORN PRODUCTS—Quiet but steady. 
Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ........ $1.97 
Yellow table meal, fancy ........++.6. 1.97 
White table meal, fancy .......-..0e65 1.97 
Pearl hominy and grits .........esee08 1.97 


OATS—tTrade slow, and market declined 
8c. Offerings moderate but ample. Receipts, 
307,804 bus; stock, 186,128. Quotations: No. 
2 white 56@56%c, No. 3 white 54% @55c. 

OATMEAL—Quiet and without important 
change. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb 
sacks, $3.75; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per 
two 90-lb sacks, $6; patent cut, per two 
100-lb sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb 
sacks, fine $6.30, coarse $3.25. 


BALTIMORE, OCT. 28 





FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
Spring first patent ........ eccvces $7.00@7.25 
Spring standard patent ........... 6.50@6.75 
Hard winter short patent ........ 6.90@7.15 
Hard winter straight ........+.+. 





Soft winter short patent 


Soft winter straight (near-by).... 5.15@5.40 

Rye flour, white ......cccceeeeees 4.85 

Rye flour, standard ...........0s. 4. 00@4. 35 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 

City mills’ spring patent ..........+. $8.50 

City mills’ winter patent ..........+.+. - 7.26 

City mills’ winter straight ............ 6.85 


MILLFEED—Nominally steady, with de- 
mand limited. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, 
per ton: spring bran, $29.50@30.50; soft win- 
ter bran, $30@31; standard middlings, $31@ 
$2; flour middlings, $32@33; red dog, $37@ 
38; city mills’ middlings, $31@32. 


WHEAT—Advanced 1% @2%c; demand 
and movement small. Receipts, 272,850 bus; 
exports, 64,176; stock, 1,559,080. Closing 


prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.32%; spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.21% bid; Oc- 
tober, $1.21% bid; range of southern for 
week, 80c@$1.21. 

CORN—Declined 1%c; movement and de- 
mand good. Receipts, 726,142 bus; exports, 
299,999; stock, 612,386. Closing prices: do- 
mestic No. 2 yellow or better, track, 9$0c 
asked; contract, spot, 82%c; No. 2, spot, 


84%c; range of southern for week, 70@85c. 


OATS—Down %c; demand and movement 
light. Receipts, 36,964 bus; stock, 738,319. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Closing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, 55 %c; 
No. 3 white, domestic, 54%c. 

RYE—Gained 3c; movement and demand 
fair. Receipts, 353,670 bus; exports, 415,828; 
stock, 395,094. Closing price of No. 2 west- 
ern for export, 95c. 





BOSTON, OCT. 28 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 


Spring patents, special short...... $8.00@8.25 
Spring patents, standard ......... 7.00 @7.45 
Spring first clears ........+.see8 5.50@6.25 
Hard winter patents .........++. 6.20@7.25 
Soft winter patents .........2e.0% 6.15 @7.25 
Soft winter straights ............ 5.65 @6.35 
Soft winter clears ...cccccccccece 5.25@5.75 
Rye flour, white patent .......... 5.10@6.65 


MILLFEED—Market firm on wheat feeds, 
with light offerings and sharp demand on 
account of car shortage. Other feeds steady. 
Spring bran, $30.50@31 for pure and $30@ 
30.25 for standard; winter bran, $31@31.25; 
middlings, $31@38; mixed feed, $32@37; red 
dog, $38; gluten feed, $41.20; gluten meal, 
$52.45; cottonseed meal, $49.50@54.50; lin- 
seed meal, $55.75; oat hulls, reground, $16,— 
all in 100’s. 

CORN MEAL—Market generally firm, al- 
though a shade lower at the close. Granu- 
lated yellow is offered at $2, bolted yellow 
at $2.15 and feeding meal and cracked corn 
at $1.80, all in 100’s, 

OATMEAL—Good demand, but offerings 
limited on account of car shortage. Rolled 
is quoted at $3.10 and cut and ground at 
$3.41, in 90-lb sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


7-Receipts— -—Stocks——, 
1 1921 


922 1921 1922 


Flour, bbis.... 30,470 31,595 ..... 
Wheat, bus... 17,450 652,570 1,088 
Corn, bus..... 5,060 1,180 2,906 
Oats, bus..... 49,670 27,660 371,663 
Me, BR cceee +0052 1,100 1,475 
Millfeed, tons. 154 40 

Corn meal, bbls 280 wees 


Oatmeal, cases die 3,800 
Oatmeal, sacks 500 

Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing Oct. 28: 21,872 bus wheat and 91,473 bus 
oats to Liverpool, 50,000 bus oats to London; 
6,049 sacks flour to Copenhagen, 3,000 to 
London and 1,400 to Hamburg. 








MINNEAPOLIS, OCT. 31 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or round 
lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, per 
196 lbs, were within the following range: 


Oct. 31 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-lb 
GOCIOT cccocecocecees $6.60@7.30 $7.25 @7.70 
Standard patent ...... 6.50@6.85 7.00@7.20 
Second patent ........ 6.25@6.60 6.70@6.75 
*First clear, jute ..... 4.90@5.20 4.70@4.90 


*Second clear, jute.... 3.40@3.50 3.65@3.80 
*140-lb jutes. 
Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, today (Oct. 31), in 
jute, were: 


Oct.31 Year ago 
No. 2 semolina ....... $5.50@5.70 $5.85 @6.20 
Durum flour ......... 4.60@4.80 4.75@5.20 
CORP cccecccccscocees 3.60@3.90 3.75@4.20 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1922 1921 1920 1919 
NOv. 4.000 ceccce 402,510 334,370 440,615 
Oct. 28.... 421,447 471,270 335,045 454,390 
Oct, 21.... 422,788 432,405 337,220 463,455 


Oct. 14.%.. 436,184 337,220 463,455 385,270 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1922 1921 1920 1919 
| A eee ee ee 6,240 6,650 
Get. Geiss 666 1,430 11,025 4,915 
On Bess: ikaw 2,400 3,130 2,950 
Oct. 14.... | 3,547 3,130 i ere 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1922 1921 


1922 1921 
Aug. 19. 60 69,140 198,001 219,913 357 eee 
Aug. 26. 61 69,490 177,633 213,412 coe 
59 67,690 185,121 203,654 eee 


Sept. 2. 

Sept. 9. 568 62,290 198,596 200,423 eee ewe 
Sept. 16 57 67,440 226,448 217,220 357 357 
Sept. 23 56 63,240 237,135 242,146 bee eee 
Sept. 30 55 62,540 243,011 205,129 eae eos 
Oct. 7. 52 53,900 248,820 194,627 eee eee 
Oct. 14. 53 64,107 252,362 218,828 cee eee 
Oct. 21. 55 64,490 250,603 239,978 336 715 
Oct. 28. 48 47,100 197,347 200,662 eee eee 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Oct. 31), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

Oct. 31 Year ago 
+ -$22.50@23.00 $12.00@13.00 
Stand. middlings.. 23.50@24.00 12.75@13.50 
Flour middlings... 26.00@26.50 19.00@22.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 29.00@30.00 27.00@31.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*....... - $29.25 @29.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs* 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. . 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 


Bran .......-+ 








Corn meal, yellowt ......--.s«+ 2.00@ 2.15 
RIO. BeGh WRG. ccasaccsiorvcices 5.10@ 5.15 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 3.50@ 3.55 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ...... - 6.05@ 6.10 
Graham, standard, bbif ........ 5.95@ 6.00 
Rolled oats** ... ° ooo e@ 2.77 
Linseed oil meal* «e+ +» @49.00 





*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. {Per bb! in sacks. 


**90-1b cotton sacks. 








CASH WHEAT PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
December and May wheat at Minneapolis, 
per bushel: 





No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
Oct. 25 ....... $1.12% @1.20% $1.10%@1.18% 
Oat. BE cccccse 1.12% @1.20% 1.10% @1.18% 
Oat. BF occcece 1.14% @1.22% 1.13% @1.20% 
Get, BB secvese 1.13% @1.21% 1.125% @1.19% 
Oct. 80 ....00 1.135% @1.21% 1.12% @1.19% 
Oct. 81 ...+-.. 1.13% @1.20% 1.12% @1.18% 
No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 
$1.07% @1.17% $1.06% @1.15% 
1.07% @1.17% 1.06% @1.15% 
-10% @1.19% 1.09% @1.17% 
1.09% @1.18% 1.07% @1.16% 
1.09% @1.18% 1.07% @1.16% 
1.09% @1.17% 1.07% @1.15% 
Oct. Dec. May Oct. Dec. May 
Tis eves $1.08% $1.10% 28..... $1,.09% $1.11% 
rrr 1.08% 1.11 80...0- 1.09% 1.11% 
Peer 1.10% 1.12% 381..... 1.08% 1.09% 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 amber, 
No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 durum 
wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 





No. 1 amber No. 1 durum 
$1. 02% @1. 7 x rte 7" 
oe 38 @1. 91 
° ree Sies -94 $1 a1 
1.06% @1.08% -94% @1.01% 
1.06 @1.08 94 @1.01 
1.05% @1.07% -93% @1.00% 
No. 2 amber No. 2 durum 
Ost. BB .cccoses $1. 00% @1. 02% $ oe ™ 
Ost, BB ccecsee ye @1.03 .88 
Oot. BF .ccesse 1.04 @1.06 92 $ r+) 
Oct. 38 ..cccee 1.045 @1.06% 925% @ .99% 
Cot. BO .rcccce 1.04 @1.06 92 @ .99 
Got. BL ...cc08 1.03% @1.08% -91%@ .98% 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Oct. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
24. 66% @66% 35 @38 70% @73% 47@62 
25. 67 @67% 35 @38 71 @74 45@61 
26. 67% @68 35% @38% 71% @74% 45@60 
27. 67% @68% 35% @38% 72% @75% 46@60 
28. 66 @68 35% @38% 72% @75% 47@60 
30. 60 @66 385% @38% 72% @75% 47@60 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: Oct. 29 





Oct. 28 Oct. 21 1921 
Wheat, bus...... 3,500,350 4,437,680 3,682,320 
Flour, bblis....... $2,835 24,384 25,191 
Millstuff, tons 3,212 1,968 651 
Comm, DUB. 200000 152,070 129,720 154,780 
Oats, bus.. 742,900 893,200 705,600 
Barley, bus. - 822,000 387,790 193,880 
RPG, BEB. cccsccce 329,650 779,790 170,970 
Flaxseed, bus.... 187,650 357,000 299,870 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: Oct. 29 

Oct. 28 Oct. 21 1921 
Wheat, bus...... 792,680 1,242,220 2,258,200 
Flour, bbis....... 436,910 416,610 616,772 
Millstuff, tons 16,204 14,961 18,815 
Corn, DUS......0e 51,600 49,320 72,800 
Oats, bus........ 716,040 1,142,800 676,500 
Barley, bus...... 188,190 235,060 260,100 
Rye, bus......... 97,150 239,360 10,780 
Flaxseed, bus.... 64,390 53,760 33,350 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators in 
Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Oct. 29 Oct. 30 Nov.1 


Oct. 28 Oct. 21 1921 1920 1919 
Corn ... 53 41 475 36 4 
Oats ...14,533 14,730 21,503 5,936 4,265 
Barley.. 399 3 1,300 1,170 1,935 
Rye ....1,203 947 876 54 86,330 
Flaxseed. 80 77 848 525 37 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 

dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Oct. 29 Oct. 30 
1920 


Oct. 28 Oct. 21 1921 











No. 1 dark ..... 947 945 1,054 651 
No. 1 northern... 180 136 32 25 
No. 2 northern... 329 295 21 
Otherg ..ccccee. 2,137 1,853 1,107 4,325 
WOeade  veccscd 3,593 8,228 4,802 4,905 
Im 1919 ..cocee 6488 B,OBB cecce socce 
In 1918 oe 
In 1917 ee 





FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
r-—Mpls—7> - 
Track Toarr. Track Oct. Dec. 





Oct. 24....$2.47 2.45 2.48% 2.47 2.35% 
Oct. 25.... 2.44% 2.48% 2.49 2.47 2.36% 
Oct. 26.... 2.47 2.45% 2.52% 2.56% 2.38 
Oct. 27.... 2.48% 2.44% 2.54% 2.52 2.39 
Oct. 28.... 2.50 2.44% 2.52% 2.53 2.39% 
Oct. 30.... 2.48% 2.47 2.52 2.60% 2.39% 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1922, to Oct. 
28, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Minneapolis ... 1,759 1,690 360 363 








Duluth ........ 1,568 924 792 + =1,152 
Totals ....... 3,327 2,614 1,152 1,505 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r—Receip c——In store——, 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
Minneapolis. 188 300 265 80 848 625 
Duluth..... 191 153 236 615 654 1,659 


Totals.... 379 453 6501 695 1,502 2,184 











The latest estimate of the Smyrna 
raisin crop sets the probable output for 
this year at about 44,000 tons, an in- 
crease over the 1921 yield of approxi- 
mately 25 per cent. 
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OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues. 
day, Oct. 31, in cents per 100 Ibe: 
————_ F rom———____ 
Phila-Hamp- 
New Bos- Balti- del- ton 


To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 28-30 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.0 
Amsterdam .. 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00  i¢ 99 
Antwerp ..... 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.09 
Belfast ...... 18.00 ++ 18.00 _ 
Bremen ..... 15. s4 15. a4 15.00 15.00 ae 
Bristol ...... 15.0 +» 15.00 15.00 
Cardiff ...... 18:00 coos cece 
Bergen ...... 26.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Christiania .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Stavanger ... 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Copenhagen... 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
COP cccccccs 18.00 .... 18.00 .... 
Dublin ...... 18.06 .... 18.00 .... oe 
Dundee ...... 15-30 30.00 30.00 30.00 0.00 
Glasgow ..... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Stockholm ... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 
Gothenburg... 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Maimé ...... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 ‘a 
Hamburg .... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Bordeaux .... 18.00 .... 18.00 18.00 - 
i eee 18.00 .... 18.00 18.00 
Marseilles ... 30.00 eeee 
Helsingfors .. 28-30 28-30 28-30 28-30 
Genoa, Naples 30.00 - 30.00 30.00 
Pe 15.00 +++ 15.00 15.00 
EMBER ccccccece 15.00 .... 15.00 15.00 . 
Liverpool ++ 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
London ..... + 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Londonderry... 18.00 .... 18.00 .... ee 
Manchester .. 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 00 
Neweastlo ... 16.00 1... ceoe ceee oe 
Rotterdam ... 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 145.00 
Gibraltar ...- GO.00 1.22 ceoe cooe oe 
Remememeeeem... BOGS cove seve sess 7 
EE osaens 23.00 -. 23.00 23.00 00 
Pireeus ...... 25.00 b RANE Deve <i 
Stettin ....... 30.00 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United Si. tes 
on Oct. 28, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye rly 








Baltimore ..1,040 731 643 276 63 
Boston ..... 2 14 314 1 : 
Buffalo ..... 3,874 560 1,967 1,593 18 
Chicago 2,338 2,468 10,080 286 196 
Detroit ..... 24 20 47 22 
St. Joseph...1,013 53 45 42 3 
Duluth ..... 6,773 658 864 3,986 122 
Galveston ...1,589 cos sae 133 [as 
Indianapolis. 470 120 249 18 ss 
Kan, City...3,718 646 657 93 2 
Milwaukee .. 90 322 544 121 193 
Sioux City... 170 136 294 4 5 
Minneapolis 3,594 63 14,533 1,209 99 
N. Orleans. .1,723 760 102 35 6 
Newp. News. ... ve0 2 eee oe 
New York... 478 713 1,673 296 31 
Omaha ..... 1,466 466 2,056 95 22 
Peoria ...... 30 299 476 ase ; 
Philadelphia. 864 527 326 56 1 
St. Louis ...1,138 77 89 9 : 
TWeIeGe wcses 1,500 58 426 10 1 
Canals ..... 1,125 147 ‘oe 14 97 
Lakes ....... 544 259 77 45 : 
Totals -33,563 9,087 35,464 8,344 2.179 
Last year...54,333 18,935 69,917 6,005 4..10 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Decreases: Wheat, 1,595,000 bus; corn, 
66,000; oats, 310,000; rye, 931,000. Increas:s: 
Barley, 207,000 bus. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stock~ 

The following table shows stocks of griin 
in store at above points for week ending 
Oct. 27, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Iiix 
Consolidated .... 902 18 35 12 
Ogilvies ......... 1,134 3 63 ; 
Grain Growers 1,555 220 151 
Fort William .... 1,081 24 18 13 
GB. BD. Bu sectcoess 2,807 360 325 6 


North Western 
Port Arthur ..... 











18 

Can. Gov't .......- 1,468 346 214 72 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 3,113 165 73 il 
Private elevators. 6,523 445 370 65 
Totals ..cccces 21,874 2,077 2,136 18 
Year ago ........ 24,111 4,027 1,684 #2 
Receipts ........ 14,07 1,200 682 7 
Lake oe ° 10,910 127 187 19 


Rail shipments.. 1,111 466 103 3 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 





Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 73 Ne. 1 C. W...... 1 
No. 1 northern.i2,429 No. 2 C. W...... 61 
No. 2 northern..2,755 No. 3 C. W...... 0 
No. 3 northern..1,811. Ex. 1 feed ..... 10 
Me. @ ccccccvecs 140 2 BOOM .cccceces 17 
SEO. BD ccccccsces BER OE wacwacece 25 
Bee, © seesscnces 57 Special bin ..... 61 
4. Sa i 33 
Durum ......... 704 Private ........ 15 
Winter ......... 16 -- 
Special bin ..... 529 , 2,702 
Others ......... 1,719 
Private ........ 6,523 

Total ....... 26,883 





Weekly Grain Exports 

Exports of grain for the week ended 0't. 
28, as reported by the Bureau of Marke's, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
Ports— Wheat Corn 
Atlantic .... 626 1,416 564 
Gulf ....... 4865 916 13 


Oats Barley Rye 
155 61,029 





Pacific ...... 380 2 888 ; 
SGA 

Totals.....1,441 2,332 677 490 1,029 
Prev. week..2,517, 1,174 481 675 6/1 


Totals July 1 to - 
Oct. 28 ..68,968 19,216 10,368 12,120 12,615 


The yield of potatoes in South Da- 
kota is placed at 85 bus per acre, or 4 
total production of 8,500,000 bus for the 
state. 
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LOS ANGELES 7 
Los Anoetes, Cat., Oct. 28.—R. J. 
Reynolds, 3877 South Denker Street, has 
sold his bakery to W. O. Martin. Mr. 
Reynolds is considering moving to Al- 
hambra and opening a bakeshop there. 
The Millers’ Club recently filed a com- 
plaint with the state sealer of weights 
and measures to the effect that short 
weight cracked corn and feed meal are 
being shipped into southern California 
from eastern mills. Several specific 
cases have been reported where the 
weight was only 95 lbs to the sack, in- 
stead of 100. In reply, the chief of the 
division of weights and measures has 
promised speedy action on all cases 
brought to his notice. 





STATE VESSELS FREE FROM ARREST 

MontrEAL, QueE., Oct. 28.—It is illegal 
to arrest at any time a state-owned ves- 
sel. This was the decision reached here 
recently by Mr. Justice Maclennan in the 
admiralty court. 

In August last the Danish ship Sar- 
matia collided with the Indochine near 
Three Rivers, Que., in the St. Lawrence. 
The owner of the Sarmatia sued for 
damages, and seized the Indochine. The 
latter applied for release from seizure, 
declaring the vessel belonged to the 
State ef Indo China, that the vessel car- 
ried convicts to French Guiana and 
that, after unloading, the ship had pro- 
ceeded to New York and later to Mont- 
real, to load grain for France. The 
Sarmatia contended the vessel was not 
the property of a “sovereign state,” and 
that she was busy in ordinary trade at 
the time of the accident. 

The court reviewed all the precedents, 
and found that exemption from seizure 
of a foreign state-owned ship extended 
to those vessels even when engaged in 
trading purposes or used as cargo car- 


riers. 
L. F. Kier. 





SAYS NO ONE NEED STARVE 

PrrrssurcH, Pa., Oct. 28.—Referring 
to current warnings by public men that 
there is danger of starvation in the not 
remote future because of the inabilit 
of agriculture to produce enough fod, 
Dr. Henry C. Taylor, chief of the fed- 
eral Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
told Ohio agricultural agents at a meet- 
ing in Columbus that the problem before 
the American farmers is not holding the 
population down to the food supply, but 
the holding of the food supply down to 
the demands of the population. 

“We should not be blind to immediate 
needs,” said Dr. Taylor. “Food of many 
kinds abounds in such quantities and 
prices at the farm are so low that mil- 
lions of farm men and women are wring- 
ing their hands because they cannot sell 
their products for enough to meet their 
immediate demands. In recent months 
the increased cost of transferring farm 
products from one part of the country 
to another has greatly discouraged com- 
mercial agriculture.” 

C. C. Larus. 


GOTHENBURG FREE PORT 

Cuicaco, Int., Oct. 28.—The new free 
harbor at Gothenburg, Sweden, has been 
completed and is reported now open for 
shipments to be placed in storage in the 
large warehouses or to be transshipped 
to other points in Sweden or other 
countries. 

The facilities for handling freight are 
reported to be modern in every respect, 
and include machinery and warehouses. 
A great advantage in shipping goods on 
consignment is afforded, and when cor- 
rectly marked and consigned to the 
free port they can either be re-exported 
immediately or placed in the warehouses 
at minimum rates of storage, without 
the necessity of entering them in the 
customs. When goods are then trans- 
shipped or re-exported to another coun- 
try they are entered in the customs, in 
the usual manner, at the ultimate des- 
tination, the. same as if they were not 
stored in transit. 

The free harbor is located centrally in 
Gothenburg, and is accessible by truck, 
rail and coastal steamers. James P. 
Robertson, agent of the Swedish Ameri- 
can Line, Chicago, states that tariffs cov- 
ering storage, trucking and handling 
charges, etc., are not yet published, but 
are expected in the near future. 

S. O. Werner. 
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Country Policeman (on guard at the 
scene of the murder): “I tell ’e, ye can’t 
coom in ’ere.” 

Reporter: “But I’m a journalist; I’ve 
been sent to do the murder.” 

Constable: “Ye’re too late. The mur- 
der’s been done.” —London Opinion. 
« * 

“Now, Mr. Professional Censor, I sup- 
pose you have read many books that you 
think the public should not read?” 

“T have.” 

“You have looked at and censored 
many plays that you consider immoral 
and bad for other people to see?” 

“T have.” 

“And yet, Mr. Professional Censor, 
after all this reading and investigation, 
it has not affected you? In other words, 
you are still just as moral and undefiled 
as you were before—” 

(Order in the court!) —The Nation. 

* 


* 


Young Lady: “Were you pleased with 
the new school, little boy?” 

Little Boy: “Naw! Dey made me wash 
me face, an’ when I went home de dorg 
bit me ’cause he didn’t know me.” 

—The Antidote. 


A Gothamite in Havana asked central 
to connect him with a certain number in 
New York, adding, “Tell the party who 
— that I wish to speak to my bull- 

og.” 

‘After a brief interval, guests standin 
near by heard a faint “Woof, woof ! 
coming from the receiver. Then central 
cut in sweetly, “Your time is up; that 
will be $20.” 

“Dog-gone!” growled the New Yorker, 
“that’s $10 a woof.” 

—Boston Transcript. 
* * 


The Visitor: “Why were you divorced 
from your husband?” 

Lady of the House: “Why, our cook 
disliked him so that she threatened to 
leave if I kept him.” 

—Freemont Messenger. 
* * 


Young Doctor (introducing his only 
patient to a friend): “Mr. Brandel—my 
practice.” Fliegende Blétter. 


* * 


They? pointed particularly to the need 
for placing more power in the hands of 
the police to rid the city of persons who 
often have drifted in from other cities 
to ply some criminal trade in the capital, 
as advocated frequently in the past by 
The Post. 

—From a News Item in the Washington 
Post. 
* * 

Reginald: “At last, my love, we are 
together! Rest you in these arms for 
ever! (Aside, to man in the wings.) 
Step lively there with the curtain! Do 
you suppose we want to stay this way 
all night?” 

Hortense (as the curtain drops): “For 
ever!” —London Weekly Telegraph. 


The story goes that Mary Pickford 
and Charlie Chaplin recently met in one 
of the moving picture studios. Said 
Charlie: 

“Mary, I don’t like what you said 
about me in your book.” 

“Why, what did I say?” questioned 
Mary. 

“Haven’t you read it?” asked Charlie. 

“Oh, mercy, no,” Mary replied, “I’ve 
a new play in rehearsal and I haven’t 
had time. But, by the way, somebody 
told me you panned me your new 
book.” 


“That so?” said Chaplin. “I’ll have to 
read it and see.” —Japan Advertiser. 


S Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven. words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—A MECHANICAL DRAFTSMAN 
with some experience in flour mill work. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





IOWA SALESMAN WANTED 


Producers only need apply, ex- 
perienced men only with records 
back of them, men who feel their 
present connections don’t offer 
them their life work, men who 
want to line up with a mill that 
believes that those who really 
produce for it are a vital part 
of its assets and will open up 
opportunities to them accord- 
ingly. 

Tell us about yourself—you 
owe it to yourself to investigate 
what we believe in; experience in 
Iowa desirable but not essential; 
sell yourself to us, and our prop- 
osition will sell itself to you. 
Address 900, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo, 





WE WANT A COMPETENT MILLER FOR 
our §00-bbl mill and can promise steady 
employment, The Colton Brothers Co., 
Bellefontaine, Ohio. 





PENNSYLVANIA SALESMAN 
WANTED 


One of the strongest mills in Kan- 
sas has an opening in its sales or- 
ganization for a fiour salesman to 
cover the state of Pennsylvania; the 
trade has never been worked direct- 
ly, although scattered business, due 
to the reputation of the flour, has 
come of its own volition. This is an 
excellent opportunity for a high 
class, capable, aggressive salesman 
who will get results. There will be 
no difficulty reaching an agreement 
on salary with the man who can 
show the right record. Give full 
selling history in your application. 
Address 901, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Kansas City, Mo. 
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WANTED—CAPABLE MILLER AT ONCE; 
50-bbl mill in spring wheat country; mill 
in Al condition. Address 934, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN—OPENING FOR EX- 
perienced and capable man to sell whole- 
sale grocers, wholesale bakers and flour 
jobbers, in southern territory; quality line 
of pure soft wheat, pure spring and pure 
Kansas flours; give full particulars of age, 
experience, business history, successful 
flour sales record, territory covered, and 
references, in first letter; no application 
can be considered unless complete infor- 
mation is given; all communications held 
in strict confidence. Address Noblesville 
Milling Co., Noblesville, Ind. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS FLOUR SALESMAN, MINNESOTA OR 
Wisconsin; 11 years’ experience; age 35; 
can furnish best of references. Address 
932, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY THOROUGHLY COMPETENT YOUNG 
woman to handle flour office detail man- 
agement and assist in making sales; 10 
years’ experience assures satisfactory re- 
sults. Address “A,” care Northwestern 
Miller, 25 Beaver Street, New York City. 





BY YOUNG LADY, WHO HAS HAD SEV- 
eral years’ experience in flour mill office; 
thoroughly familiar with flour sales and 
grain work; excellent knowledge of mill- 
ing in transit, rates and claims; good ref- 
erences. Address 892, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





AT PRESENT MANAGING NEW ENGLAND 
branch for a representative milling com- 
Pany; am open to take charge New Eng- 
land territory or good proposition as dis- 
trict salesman; have had 10 years’ experi- 
ence and can sell flour. Address 943, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—KEARNEY FLOUR MILLS; 
one of the best mills in the state of Ne- 
braska; no better location; doing fine busi- 
ness; invite inspection; age and poor health 
force sale. If interested, ask F. F. Roby, 
proprietor, Kearney, Neb. 


MILL FOR SALE, COLBY, WIS.—100-BBL 
capacity, with nine-room brick house; a 
money-maker; a great opportunity to ac- 
quire a first class mill in good locality; 
must be sold to settle estate. For particu- 
lars write Phillip Koll, Colby, Wis. 








FOR SALE—200-BBL FLOUR MILL IN 
South Dakota, 30,000-bu elevator in con- 
nection, including buildings, ground and 
complete outfit in tiptop shape; for quick 
sale will sacrifice at $15,000; unusual terms. 
P. H. Sackett, 112 Lumber Exchange, Min- 
neapolis. 





MILL FOR SALE OR LEASE—100-BBL CA- 
pacity; on easy terms; splendid territory; 
or would consider man as partner on com- 
mission basis; good opportunity for the 
right man; quick action wanted. Harry 
Plous, manager, Iron County Milling Co., 
Iron River, Mich. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








WE HAVE TWO DOUBLE STANDS MON- 
arch 9x24 rolls; must sell at once; also a 
complete blending plant, two units, ca- 
pacity 500 bbis daily, situated on railroad, 
all transit privileges; will sell machinery 
or lease on reasonable terms to right par- 
ties. Address Merrick Flour Mills Co., 
Erie, Pa. 





WANTED—A COMPETENT MILLER TO 
take charge of my 75-bbl mill; one who 
can keep plant in good repair; preferably 
a married man, and he must have good 
references. Theodore Beuttner, Caroline, 
Wis. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMAN TO 
cover eastern Wisconsin calling on job- 
bing, baking, mixed and pool car trade; 
advise fully experience you have had and 
volume of business you are able to con- 
trol in territory mentioned. Address 935, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








WANTED—A COMPETENT AND EXPERI- 
enced second miller and millwright with 
tools, capable of taking entire charge of 
an Allis mill of 1,200 bbls capacity in the 
absence of superintendent; must know how 
to handle men; give record of experience, 
references, and wages desired. Address 
937, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SECRETARY-SALES MANAGER WANTED 
—The opportunity: The manufacturer of 
a complete line of grain cleaning machin- 
ery and allied lines, established 15 years, 
desires to secure a high grade secretary 
and sales manager who can also qualify 
as a director of the company. The man 
needed is one who has demonstrated his 
ability, first as an able salesman, then as 
sales manager or assistant sales manager 
with grain cleaning machinery or imple- 
ment lines; we want a man whose ex- 
perience qualifies him to perfect sales poli- 
cies and organization, and to make satis- 
factory jobber connections throughout the 
country; @ man who can write unusually 
good sales letters; a man who can make 
his own place in the future of a growing 
business. All replies will be held in strict 
confidence, but you must write in detail; 
age, business record and approximate sal- 
ary. Address replies to Bssex Advertising 
Agency, Essex Building, Minneapolis. 


Sprinklered 


Elevator For Sale 


Gee Terminal, Minneapolis, $75,000. 
Appraised sound depreciated value 
over $90,000. 


G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis 








WDB COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS 
covering loss or damage to grain, 
flour and mill products. Do not 
overlook delay, shortage, decline in 
market and deterioration claims. 
We have an extensive organization 
for handling these matters. Refer- 
ences: any Minneapolis bank or The 
Northwestern Miller. We are mem- 
bers of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis. 

This service is furnished on a per- 
centage basis; no collection—no pay. 


THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT 
COMPANY, 


1132-1156 Builders Exchange Blidg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








Riverside Code 7¢,only modern 
existence. 
Used exclusively by the leading 
export millers of America. 
Per copy, $5.00. 
For sale by all its branches and 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 
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SPRING WHEAT ACCOUNT 
WANTED 


Well established Ohio brokerage concern 
desires high class Spring Wheat Mill ac- 
count. We want an account on which we 
can specialize, as it is not our policy to work 
one mill against another. Have organiza- 
tion which is well equipped to develop trade 
and show real results for a progressive mill 


producing good Spring Wheat Flour. 
Address “BROKER,” 
Care The Northwestern Miller, 


545 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 


Minn. 








for one year. 


ATTENTION 


Flour Millers, Flour Jobbers, Flour 
Brokers, Large Bakers, or any others 
who might be interested in securing 
a splendid northwestern mill, 2,000 
barrels capacity, on a rental basis 
Address 920, care of 


Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 








FOR SALE 


In the United States District Court for the Northern District of Illinois, Western Division. 
In the Matter of Universal Oats Company, a Corporation, Bankrupt.—No. 739. 
Under and by virtue of an order entered in this cause on, to-wit, October 16, A. D. 

1922, by the Honorable Arthur E. Fisher, Referee in Bankruptcy, in and for said district 
and division, the undersigned Trustee in Bankruptcy is offering for sale certain portions of 
the estate of said bankrupt hereinafter set forth. 

The real estate, factory, plant and- good will of said UNIVERSAL OATS 

COMPANY, including all machinery, equipment, fixtures and chattel property in 

and about said plant. This property is a modernly equipped cereal plant located 

at Dixon, IIl., with excellent switching and track facilities and the buildings con- 

tain about 60,000 square feet of floor space. It was rebuilt and added to in 1921 

at an expense of approximately $350,000, and as now equipped can produce ap- 

proximately 110,000 lbs of rolled oats and byproducts each day. 


TERMS OF SALE 


The Trustee conveys only such title by this sale as he himself has. It is believed, how- 
ever, to be merchantable title and to be free and clear from all liens and encumbrances. 

The assets conveyed in this sale will be subject to both real and personal taxes for 
the current year. 

Bids will be received at the office of the undersigned Trustee in Bankruptcy at Dixon, 
Ill., on or before ten o'clock in the forenoon of November 21, A. D. 1922, which bids will be 
opened and reported to the Honorable Arthur E. Fisher, Referee in Bankruptcy, at two o'clock 
p-m., in the afternoon of November 21, A.D. 1922, at the office of said bankrupt in Dixon, III, 
at which time opportunity will be given for further bidding. 

The Trustee reserves the right to reject any or all bids received and the sale if made 
is subject to the approval of the court. 

A deposit of 20% of the successful bid price must be paid on the date of sale and the 
balance when the sale is approved by the court and the Trustee tenders deeds of conveyance. 

For further data and information you may address Henry C. Warner, Attorney at Law, 
Dixon, Il., attorney for petitioning creditors, E. M. St. John, attorney at law, Rockford, IIl., 
attorney for the Trustee, and the undersigned. 


E. M. ST. JOHN, Rockford, Ill., Attorney for Trustee FRANCIS X. NEWCOMER, Dixon, Ill., Trustee 


Roll 


Grinding and 
Corrugating 


——_- 


High-Grade Work 
Twin City Machine Co. 


GARBETT & SCHNEIDER, Props. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








Self-Rising Flour 


best made with 


VICTOR 
Phosphate 


Victor Chemical Works 


New York CHICAGO St. Louis 
Nashville 











In PREPARATION: 


The Anniversary Number 
The Northwestern Miller 











TRADE 





ELECTRIC MACHINERY MFG. CO. 


RIVERSIDE CODE 


Per Copy, $5.00. 


ELECTRIC POWER APPARATUS 


Specializing in Synchronous Motors 
and Vertical Alternators. 


MARK Main Office and Works: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








The only modern miller’s code in 
existence. 

Used exclusively by the leading 
export millers of America. 


For sale by all its branches and 


The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Put Worcester Salt into your self-rising 
flour and you can’t find it. 

You don’t want to find it. 

It’s just where it ought to be. 

It’s lost. 

It’s part of your flour. 


It’s the part of your flour that makes 
you the most money. 


Look for Worcester Salt in your profits. 


You can’t miss it. For you know 
IT TAKES THE 
TO MAKE THE BEST 
Write us for samples and prices. 


WORCESTER SALT COMPANY 


Largest Producers of High Grade Salt in the World 






















HESE VAULT DOORS guard the securi- 


ties entrusted to our Safe Keeping Department. 


This department is entirely separate from the individual 
safety deposit vaults; it was inaugurated during the war 
to care for the exceptional number of Government securi- 
ties entrusted to the keeping of the bank. Its usefulness 
has been extended and enlarged, and today it plays a de- 
cidedly important part in the service of The Northwestern. 


This bank is ever alert to inaugurate new features or 
convenience that will make the banking service it ren- 
ders more complete. It is equipped to give you excep- 
tional service. 









































NEW YORK The Northwestern National Bank 
“E=aee** Ragtime Minneapolis, Minnesota 

frock Bicarbonate ALSOP PROCESS CO. UNION TRUST 
of PROCESSES, METHODS AND : 
SODA RACHINEEY ST. LOUIS, MO. BL, Bank of Chicago 
for Direct Collections On Nearly All Points 

SELF-RISING 

FLOUR 






Edward Hills’ Sons & Co. 
Incorporated New York 


21 East 40th Street 


Chicago Office: 
Tribune Builaing 











STORE in TRANSIT 


Save Freight. Insure Prompt Deliveries 
1,000-Carload Capacity. All Build- 
ings Modern. 42-Car Switch 


Crooks Terminal Warehouses 
First National Bank Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















W.S. NOTT 
COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Established 1879 


Largest Western Manufacturers of 


LEATHER 
BELTING 
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LEADING MILLS OF INDIANA 


The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 








Pure Hard ° 
Spring Wheat Flour Plus Quality 
SMET A flour may be absolutely pure—it may be always 


the same—and yet not measure up to the high 

Pure Soft Winter standard of quality demanded by the best baking 

Wheat Flour trade. It is the Purity and Uniformity of Competi- 

tion and Goodcatch, plus their Quality, that have 

GOODCATCH won for them such a steady demand from those 
Pure Kansas Hard bakers whose trade demands the very best. 


Kismet, our soft winter wheat flour, gives 
the same splendid results to cracker bakers. 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING CO. 
Elevator Capacity, 750,000 Bushels NOBLESVILLE 
Mill Capacity, 1,200 Barrels Daily IND. - U.S.A, 





— 
Why not try the Goshen A 


is used exclusively, with the highest grade 


Flours ° = of ingredients, in the manufacture of 
a. “HONEY BOY,” our famous Self Ris- 
ing Flour. The cream of Indiana Soft 


66 GERB ELLE 99 and Ge : = Winter Wheat goes into Colonial Flour. 


“NEVER FAIL”? || 2x2 Blah Miling Co. 


1658 SEYMOUR - INDIANA 








Goshen is located in northern Indi- 


ana where the best soft winter wheat “Town Talk” “R oyal Mail’”’ 


grown in the world is found. The Sof Wheat P Bard Wheat P 
Goshen Mill has good facilities, there- o eat Patent ar eat Patent 


fore, right at home for getting good “Skylar k”’ 
wheat, and no miller on earth can Self-rising 
make good flour unless he has good Few Equal None Better 


wheat. 
2,500 Barrels Daily 


Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Company 
LAWRENCEBURG, INDIANA 











GOSHEN MILLING COMPANY IGLEHEART BROS. 


Manufacturers of Winter Goshen, Indiana 
Established 1856 EVANSVILLE, INDIANA, U. S. A. 


ememmnineiaammmiiaid Millers and Exporters 
Pp HOENIX FL FLOL UR MILL | Soft, Hard Winter and Spring Wheat Flours 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA. 
MAKERS OF THE CELEBRATED Can make quick deliveries via the Gulf or Atlantic 


-P AN a 4 FE L ‘@) U R ports and in position to execute large orders. 
1-07 € © OLD 1 ©} CLD Os MD - ORES 5 | QUALITY. 
ee Cable Address: “Ioteneanrt,” Evansville, Ind. All Cable Codes 


Sold in every state in the United States, 


} of Swans Down P roducts in Canada and in many foreign countries. 

















The Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co. 


WINTER and SPRING WHEAT MILLERS a 
EVANS MILLING CO. “wire CoRN PRODUCTS . 


Member Millers’ National Federation MONTICELLO, INDIANA a a N_ PRODUCTS 
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